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B. HudMS, PiUUr, BliialBctiB 



PREFACE. 

Thb Bubstanoe of the followiiig chapters, was deli"^ 
yered by the Author, in a course of sermons which 
followied a series of expontory lectures on the Epistle 
to tiie Ephesians. The consecutive method of preach* 
ing, which he principally uses, is attended, he thinks> 
with this, among many other advantages, tiiat it brings 
under the review of a minister, many subjects which 
would otherwise be overlooked; affords an opportunity 
fbr the introduction of some topics, which, from their 
peculiarity, seem to require such a way of access to the 
pulpit ; and also famishes an apology, for the discus- 
«on of others, which the feustidiousness of modem 
delicacy has almost excluded from the range of pastoral 
admonition. On entering upon the first branch of* 
relative duties, the Author was so much under the 
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influence^ perhaps imprc^rly, of this ezceia of nefoe- 
ment, and felt so much the difficulty of making a pub* 
lie statement of the duties of husbands and wives, that 
1m ksd detenninedat onetime, to relieve himsetffironi 
the embarrassmoiti by merely reading laige eztraeta 
fitnn Mr. Ja3r'B beauts sermon on this suljeot. Af* 
ter he had preached two discourses, and thus die- 
ekatgtdi as wettus he wasabki tliis satbsr parpksing 
Hmk, he toeeiTed a muaefoualy sigiMd petitieft firaoa 
ftasy liHlMnd»aiid tfieir wives» betongbig toliia^eoii* 
gttgatid n , te^Ms^ ^hat they ndght he pcnoitted t» 
peadiA print, the 'statement of tiuir mvtoal obliga- 
tions, trhicb they had heacd delivered wilii so ia«b 
fidelity and impartiality fftNb the pu^^ Itfstead^ 
heing limited by this request, the Aitthor has gone 
beyond it, and Mnt forth the whole series el idative 
dMies^ tims farnisliing a manaal of advice, in whidi att 
die members of tiie howdidd may find somethiog 
a^ppropriate'tO'tlie pecidtarity of their circumitanoea.. 
It is m unquestbnaUe titutib, that if a mtat be ndl 
happy at hmne, he cannot be hafpy any whei^ ; a^ 
-dte converse of the proposition is no less Ime, tet he 
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jk btMsr Itoe^ n^ be nriMraUfl BO wkqpe* "U 
iftlfaeiteot of «U tbe worU I love inoflt," odd the i»- 
tePMtiag Auftbor ef IbeTnk, wbea ^peaking of hoBoe. 
And JW mf WMioMed who om flisr tiie une. Aa|f 
attemptj however feeble, to render the domiitie cikI% 
whet it everehoeld be. aaeene of coaifovt, ie at loaet 
benevoleiit. Nor is thie a hopelew eflforti fbrhewhi^ 
has the UUe in his hand, and ipeaks as the orasles of 
Giodp can diaoloae «t onoe^ and in law wovdii* the im* 
portent secret. The prineti^ of greatest eoasequenoe 
to manVind, whether we refer to scnooe or to moraby 
lie not buried deep in gloom and mystery^ but are to 
be found* lika the manna of the Israelites* iqion the 
snrftee of things. The seerst of haqpj^nsBs lies folded ep 
in the lea;ves <^ the biUe* uod is carried in the boeott 
of religion. Hie Anthor knows of no other way to 
felicity, aiul therefore does not profeas to teach aajr 
4)ther. Let the two parties in wedded life, be b&> 
lieveis in Chnst Jesns^ and partake themselves of the 
peace that paaaeth nnderatanding ; let them* when 
they become a father and a mother, briqg xtp their 
ohiMren in the fear of God ; and as a master and a 
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mistress, be diligent and successful in instructing their 
servants in the principles of religion, and if happiness 
is to be found upon earth, it will be enjoyed within 
the hallowed drde of a fieunily, thus united by love, and 
sanctified by grace. 

The Author does not deny, that much of worldly 
comfort may be, and often is^ enjoyed in some fisuni- 
lie8> which neither possess nor profess a serious regard 
to the claims of religion ; while it must be acknow*> 
ledged on the other hand, that there are to be found 
professors of religion, whose households are any thing 
but happy ones. In reference to the former, it may 
be affirmed, that piety, while it would raise their enjoy- 
ment to a sublimer kind, and a higher degree of hap- 
piness in this world, would also perpetuate it through 
eternity ; and in reference to the latter, it may be 
remarked, that their disquietude is not produced by 
religion, but occasioned by the want of it. A mere 
profession of the christian fedth, is rather a hindrance 
to felicity than a help : nothing short of. real religion 
can be expected to yield its joys. 

In the following pages> there will be found nume^ 
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rons and long extracts from an inoomparaUy excellent 
work, by the Rev. Christopher Anderson, of Edin- 
burgh, entitled, *• The Domestic Constitation." Of 
that Tolnme, the Author feels, that his own is not 
worthy, in any instance, to be the harbinger; bat 
should he find that he has introduced any IkmiHes to 
an acquaintance with a treatise, so well worthy of 
their most serious attention, he will be thankful for 
that measure of benefit, and rejoice that he has not 
laboured in vain. 

Kdgbastoiif September 13, 1828. 



CHAPTER I. 



THB DOMBSTIC CONSTITUTION, AND THH MUTUAL DU- 
TIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVBS. 



<< By Thee 
Foanded la rcuon^ loyaI| Just and pure, 
Rdatioiis dear, and all the charities 
Of Father, Son, and Brother, first were known. 
Far be it that I should write thee, i^ or blame. 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place. 
Perpetual fonntdn of domestic sweets !" 

MiLTOK. 

A FAMILY ! How delightful the aaBodations we 
form with saoh a -word ! How pleesiiig the images 
with which it crowds the mind, and how tender the 
emotaons which it awakens in the heart ! Who can 
wonder that domestic happiness should be a theme 
dear to poetry, and that it should have called forth 
some of the sweetest strains of &ncy and of feeling ? 
Or who can be surprised, that of aD the sweets 
which present themselves in the vista of futurity, to 
the eye of those who are setting out on the journey 
of life, this should excite the most ardent desires, and 
engage the most active pursuits ? But alas ! of those 
who in the ardour of youth, start for the possession of 
this dear prize, how many fail ! And why ? Eecmtse 
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in die wonhqi ol God; ndiile.at the aune time, he 
diflcfaaiges Ae dotieft ola kmg, by SQ^poimg a eytt^ 
of order, sobordiiiatioii food ducqiUne. Coofoniuiblj 
with its iiatiire» i» its dea^: beymid the benefit of 
the iodindiials which oampoee. tt» and idudi 18 Us first 
and iirnnediiitp? object, ft is intended to promote Ihe 
wel£ue of the national oonmnaiity to wfaidi it belongs, 
and of which it is a part : henee every nation'haa 
stamped a great vahie on Ihe hamty eompact, and 
gqaided it with the most poweiM sanctions. Well 
instructed, weU ordered, and well governed &mi]ies, 
are the springs, whidi, firom their retirements^ send 
forth the tribniary streams that make np by their oon- 
flnence, the mig^tic flow of national greatness and 
prosperity : nor can any state be prosperous, where 
femily order and subordination are generally neglected; 
nor otherwise than prosperous, whatever be its politi- 
cal form, where these are generally maintained. It is 
certainly nnder the wiee instruction, and the impartial 
sceptre of a father, and within the little family ciide, 
that the son becomes a good citizen ; it is by tbs fire 
side and upon the family hearth, that loyalty and patrio- 
tism and every public virtue grows ; as it is in disordered 
fiimilies, that, factious dstnagogues, and turbulent re.- 
bels, and tyrannioal oppressors, are trained up to be 
their neighbour's torment, or their country's scourge. 
It is there that the thorn and the briar, to use the ele- 
gant simile of the prophet, or the myrtle and the fir 
tree are reared, which are in future time, to be the 
ornament and defence, or the deformity and misery of 
the land. 



Bvty has the domestic oonstitixtion a referenoe only 
to the present world and its periahahle interests ? By 
no means. All God's arrangements fen* man, view 
him, and are chiefly intended for him, in his relation 
to eternity. ThB eye of Deity is upon tiiat immorta- 
lity to which he has destined the hmnan race. " Eve- 
ry femily, has, in faxt, a sacred character belonging to 
it, which may indeed, be forg o tten or disdained ; but 
the fiunily is constitnted, and ought, thereft»e, to be 
conducted with the prospect of the rising generation 
foQowing that which precedes it, not only to the grave, 
bat to eternity."* Every member of every household 
is an immortal creature ; every one that leaves the 
drde by death, goes into an eternity of torment or of 
bliss. Now since all the institutes of God look to 
another world as thieir chief and ultinate reference, 
surely, sorely, that institute whidi is the most power- 
ful of all, in the formation of diaracter, must be con- 
sidered as set up with a special intention to pr^are 
the subjects of it for " glory, honor, immortality, and 
eternal life." 

No one judges aright of this housdiold compact, nor 
can any be in a capacity rightly to perform its duties, 
ivho does not consider this double rdatbn which it 
bears to the state and to the churoh^ and who does not 
view it as a preparatory system, for training up the good 
citizen and the real christian. And. for these objects, 
how great is the power which it really possesses : how 

* Andcrton. 
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considerable is the mutual influence of husbands and 
wives, in moulding each others tastes, or modifying 
each others dispositions ; of parents, in forming the 
character of their children and servants ; and of bro- 
thers and sisters, in stimulating and guiding each 
ethers pursuits. The power of other constitutions is 
remote, occasional, and feeble ; but this is dose, con- 
stant, and mighty. With other systems, the charac- 
ter is only casually brought into contact ; but this al- 
ways touches us. We live, and move, and have our 
being, in the very centre of it. So powerful is the 
influence of this assodation on its members, that it 
has preserved them, by the blessing of God» in the 
possession of piety and morality, in tunes and places 
of the greatest corruption of manners. " On what van- 
tage ground does the conscientious christian parent 
here stand ! The springs of public and social life may 
be greatly corrupted; the nation in in^ch he dwells 
may degenerate into licentiousness, into idolatry, or 
into the most daring infidelity. Retiring then to this 
sacred enclosure, he may entrench himself, and there, 
lifting up a standard for God, either wait the approach 
of better days, or leave a £ew bdiind him, on whom 
the best blessings of those days, will certainly descend. 
Though the heavens be shut up and there be no dew, 
the Httie enclosure which he cultivates, like the 
fleece of Gideon, will discover evident marks of the 
Divine favor. It actually seems as though in the 
wide scene, where the vices of the age, may, and 
can reign triumphant, this were some secure and 



sacred retnat, into which they cannot, dare not 
entar."* 

It xnnfit be evident, hoi?ever, that the great eadB of 
the domestic economy, cannot be kept in view, nor the 
moral power of it displayed, unless the heads of it 
rightly understand their duty, and have a disposition 
properly to perform it. Hiey must be christians in 
reality, or no diiistian government can be maintained. 
Where religion is wanting as tiie basb of tiieir union, 
these h^ipy fruits of it cannot be expected. The in- 
ferior and secondary object may be accomjdished in 
the absence of parental piety, though neither so cer- 
tainly, nor so eflfectoally ; but as to the more sublime 
and permanent end of the feunily constitution, which 
connects its members with the church of God on earth, 
and the company of the redeemed in heaven, this can- 
not be looked for, where the father and the mother 
are destitute of true reHgion. Oh, how many interest- 
ing households are to be found, where all the mere 
social virtues are cultivated with assiduity, where the 
domestic charities all flourish, and public excellence is 
cherished, but which, on aocoimt of the vrant of vital 
godliness, are still loosing the highest end of their 

* Mr. Aadenon, la support And iUostratiou of this beauti- 
ful sentimeBt, brings forward the families of the Kenites, and 
the Recbabites, whose history he traces, and shews it to be 
like a pure and vigorous stream, urging its course through a 
tvahid lake, with the waters of which it refuses to blend, and 
maintaining its own characteristic, amidst surrounding im- 
purity. 
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tioo for llic ddeSy and are ilwiunwl to be aipqpt gwiy 
widi llie wicdc of tiie nrtioM flott kncrn not God» and 
tibe widked who ddft be tnmd into hcfl. ikks^aka! 
fbatfrom siidi sweet iwBncfly ench Jovo^ lelieala ok 
eomnibial lore and diamintici peaoey to idbidk Icaniiug, 
acieDce» weaUiy cieganoe* bave been adnutledy idigian 
dioidd be cxciiided ; and tibat lAOe many wise aad 
inteieiting gucata are oootinnaDy wdoomed to tiic 
boose. He obHj ahoidd be idnaed* who bkand tbe lit- 
tie fiamily of Betibany ; wbo, wberever be goeB» eanies 
Bahraftion in bis ttain» and gives uuiuoriality Id the 
joys which wofold otiiennse perish for ever. 

Fredons, indeed, are the joys of a happy fondly; 
but, oh, how fleet I How soon maa^ tiie cirde be 
broken up, how soddealy stay it be I What scenes of 
deligiit,*re8embling gay visians of foiry bliss, have aD 
been nnezpeetediy wmpt in shadow and gloom, by 
misfortone, by sicbess, by death. The fast enemy 
has entered the paradise, and by eaqpelling one of its 
tenants, has embittered the scene to,the rest ; the ra^ 
vages of death hove been in some cases followed by the 
desolations of poverty, and they who once dwelt toge- 
ther in the happy enclosure, have been separated and 
scattered to meet no more. But rehgimi, true religion, 
if it be possessed, wOl gather &em together again, 
after this destruction of their earthly ties, and conduct 
them to another paradise, into which no calamity 
shall enter, and from which, no joy shall ever depart. 

Happy then would it be, for all who stand related 



by these hooaeliold tiee, if the bonds of Dtttve were 
hallowed and rendered pennanent by those of divine 
grace. To found our anion on any basis which does 
not contain reygion in its formation, la to erect it on 
aquickaand, and to e^wseit to the fory of a thoosand 
billows, eadi of which may orertom the fiibnc of onr 
comfort in a moment : bat to rest it upon religion, is 
to found it upon a rod(» where we shall individually 
still find a refuge, when tiitf nearest and tiie dearest 
rdations are swept away by the tide of dissolution. 

It is a pleasing reflection, that the domestic oonsti* 
totion depends not for itB ezisteDce, its lawa» its rig^t 
administration, or its rich advantages, either upon 
haaaky possessions, or the forms of national policy. 
It may live and flourish in all its tender charities, and 
all its sweet felicities, and all its moral power, in the 
cottage as well as in the mansion ; under the shadow 
of liberty, and even under the scorching heat of ty- 
ranny. Like the church of whidi it is in some res* 
pects the emblem, it accommodates itsdf to every 
changing form of surroimdixig society, to every nation 
and to every, age. Forming with the church, the on- 
ly two inatitntioas ever set up by Giod, as to their 
frame work; like its lundred institute, it remains 
amiddt iStsR ruins of the fall, the lapse of ages, and the 
changes of human a£biis, the monument of. what has 
been, the standing prediction of >what shall be. Ty- 
rants that crush the liberties c^ a state, cannot destroy 
the constitation of the fEonily : and even persecutors 
ths^t silence the preadier^ and acattar the ooDgregation, 

65 
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Gaonot hush the voice of par^ental instructioa, or ex* 
tinguisk parental influence. Religion, lumted and 
driven by hmnan power from the plao^ of public con*, 
coitrse, woul4 stiU find a retreat, as it often has done 
under such circumstances, in the household of fedth ; 
and there would keep alive upon the ^unily altar, that 
holy fire, with which the sacrifices of the temple, un- 
der happier auspices, shall be ofibred. Neither fo- 
milies nor the church of the redeemed, shall ever be 
entirely lost, whatever changes the world may yet 
have to pass through ; " but blessing and being blest, 
wiU of themselves alone one day introduce the miUen- 
ivm. * 

To all, therefore, who are united in the bonds of this 
relationship, I ofier the consideration of these pages ; 
which prescribe duties, and present advantages, be- 
longing alike to all. Domestic happiness, in many 
respects, resembles the mamna which was granted to 
the IsraeHtea, in the wilderness; like that precious 
food, it is the gift of God which cometh down from 
heaven ; it is not to be purchased with money ; it is 
di^ensed alike to the rich and to the poor, and accom- 
modaiss itself to every taste; it ia given with an 
abundance that meets the wanto of all who desire it ; 
to be obtained, it must be religiously sought in God'« 
own way of bestowing it ; and is granted to man as a 
refreshment during his pilgrimage through this wild^* 
i^ess, to the celestial Canaan. 

* See Andenon and Dwight. 
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MaBBIAOB IB THB VOVNDATION OF TBI DOBfBSTIC 

CONSTITUTION : thiB^ says the apostle, "is honourable in 
all ;" and he has condemned* as " a doctrine of devils/' 
the opinions of those by whom it is forbidden. It is 
an institate of God, was established in Eden, was ho- 
noured by tiie personal attendance of Christ, and for- 
nished an occasion for the first of that splendid seriea 
of miracles, by which he proved himself to be the Son 
of Gk>d, and the Saviour of the world. But ih&re is 
another mark of distinction put upon it by the Holy 
Ghost, where it is said, " This is a great mystery, but 
I speak concerning Christ and the church." £}^es. 
▼. 32. Many commentators, I am aware, consider 
the term myBtery as having no allusion to the nuptial 
tie, but as applying exclusively to the union of Clirist 
and the church. If this be the case, it seems difficult 
to account for the introduction of this union at all, or 
to explain what bearing it has upon the subject in hand. 
Besides, the two-fold reference to the mediatorial un- 
dertaking of Christ, which is made by the apostle, 
when he enforces the duties of husband and wife, seems 
to confirm the opinion, that he represents the conjugal 
union, as a type or symbol of the close and endearing 
relation in which the church stands to its divine Re- 
deemer. Nothing can throw a higher sanctity over 
this connection, nor invest it with greater honour than 
such a view of it. Distinguishing, as it does, man 
from brutes ; providing not only for the continuance, 
but for the comfort of our species ; containing at once, 
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Ae loiiwe of li— aa tan < w, and ctf all Ihmt vir- 
InoiiB fF>" 4^ ""^ ^"'^ Iff"^*"^^ p If ip H f'^liw^ utirii T *feM» 
and adorn tibe diaacter oi nan* it can never aa a 
flcnaal wi^jjett be gvaided intit too nuvli niJirilinm 
TJ^ilanee^ nor bo ooDtnetBd, in pasticiilar ioatanoaa^ 
witJrtoo madi pradenoe and care. 

In p rop or t i on to the importance of the ix i iwffTinn it* 
ad^ moat be a i^^ view and a doe perfnmanoe of 
tbe oUigaliana ariang oat of it. 

Firtip TasBs abb nuraa ooipioh «o bovb pab*- 



Seamdfy^ Tbbu abs uotemm xobb FABncuuAur 

XKIOUrBD UFOir KACB. 

My nsaT object win be to atste tboee dotiea WBioa . 

ABJB OQimOir TO BOTH BU8BAHD AND Win, 

1. Tbe fint wbidi I mentuMi, and wbidi ia the 
gromid of all the rest, is u>yb. 

Let this be wantingy and marriage is degraded at 
once into a brutal or a sordid compact. This dotjr* 
wliidi, tfaoDgh for reasons which we shaU consider in 
doe plaoe> is specially enjoined on the bnsfaand, bdonga 
equally to the wife* It must be matoal^ or there can 
be no- happiness ; none for the party -whicb does not 
loTCf for howdreadfol the idea of being chained for life 
to an individoal for 'whom we bave no affBction ; to be 
almost ever in the company of a person from whom we 
are driven hatk by revulsion, yet .driven back upon a 
bond whidi prevents all separation and escape ; nor 
can there be any happiness for the party that doeft 
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k>v«; such an unrequited aflbctiaiiiBinst •ocm expire, or 
live only to ccmiwine that wretdied heart in which it 
bonie. A married couple without mutual regard, ia 
(Mie of the most pitiable spectadiee on earth* They 
cannot^ and, indeedj, in ordinary drcumstanoes, ought 
not to separate, and yet fhey remain united only to be 
a torment to each other* They serve one important 
purpose, however, in the history of mipUnd, and that 
is, to be a beacon to all who are yet diseugaged, to 
warn them against the am and folly of fonning this 
union, upon any other basis than that of a pure and 
mutual attadunent ; and to admoniah all that are so 
united, to watdi with most assiduous vigilance their 
mutual regard, that nothing be allowed to damp the sa- 
cred flame* 

As the union should be formed on the baas of love^ 
so should great care be taken, especially in the early 
stages of it, that nothing might arise to unsettle or 
loosen our attachments* Whatever knowledge we may 
obtain of each others tastes and habits before marriage, 
it is neithw so aocorate, so oomprehensivea nor so im« 
pressive, as that which we acquire by living together ; 
and it is of jnrodigious conseqaence, that when little 
defects are first noticed, and trivial ftults and opposi- 
tions first occur, they should not be allowed to produce 
an unfavourable impression upon the mind* The re- 
marks of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his inimitably beau-^ 
tifid sermon, entitled, '^ The Marriage Ring," are so 
much in point, that I shall introduce a long extract in 
reference to this idea* 
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'^ Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid aU 
ofiences of each other in the beginning of their con-> 
▼ersation ; every little thing can blast an in&nt blos- 
som ; and the breath of the south can shake the little 
rings of the vine, when iSrst they begin to cur) like 
the locks of a new weaned boy ; but when by age and 
consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of a stem, 
and have by the warm rays of the sun, and the kisses 
of heaven, brought forth their clusters, they can en- 
dure the storms of the north, and the loud noises of a 
tempest, toid yet never be broken i so are the early 
unions of an unfilled maniage ; watchAil and obser- 
vant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and careful, and apt 
to take alarm at every unkind word. For infirmities 
do not manifest themselves in th^ first scenes, but in 
the suecession of a long society ; and it is not chance 
or weakness when it appears b.% first, but it is want of 
love or prudence, or it will be so esqpounded ; and that 
which appears ill at first, usually affiights the inexpe- 
rienced man or woman^ who makes unequal conjec- 
tures, and fancies mighty sorrows by the proportions of 
the new and early unkindness. It is a very great pas- 
sion, or a huge folly, or a certain want of love, that 
cannot preserve the colours and beauties of kindness, 
so long as pubKc honesty requires a man to wear their 
sorrows for the death of a fiiend. Plutarch compares 
a new marriage to a vessel befbre the hoops are on, 
every thing dissolves its tender compaginations ; but 
when the joints are sti£fened and are tied by a firm 
compliance and proportioned bending, scarcely can 
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it be disadTed without ire, or the vi<^ence of iron* 
After the hearts of the man and the wife are endeared 
and hardened hj a mntual confidence and ezperi«iee# 
long^ than artifice and pretence can laat^ there are a 
great many Tememhrancea, and aome things preaeiit; 
that dash aD little nnkindnesses in pieces. 

** Let man and wife be carefol to stifle little things^ 
that as ftst as they spring, they be cot down and trod 
upon; for if they be sofiered to grow by numbers* they 
make the spirit peevish, and the society troublesome, 
and the aiftctions loose and nneasy by an habitual aver^ 
salion. Some men axe more Tesed with a fity than 
with a wounds and when the gnats disturb our sleep, 
and the reason Ia, disquieted, bat not perfectly awaken* 
ed, it is often seen that he is fdUer of trooble than if 
in the daylight of his reason he were to contest with a 
potent enemy* In the frequent little acddents of a 
family, a man's reason cannot always be awake ; and 
when his discourses are imperfect, and a trifling trou- 
ble makes him yet more restless, he is soon betrayed 
to the Tiolence of passion. It is certain that the man 
or woman axe in a state of weakness and folly then, 
when they can. be troubled with atrifling accident; 
and therefore it is not good to tempt their afllbetions^ 
when th^ are in that state of danger. In this case 
the caution is, to subtract fuel from the sadden flame ; 
for stubble, though it be qniddy kindled, yet it is as 
soon extinguished, if it be not blown by a pertinacious 
breath, or fed with new materials. Add no new pro- 
vocations to the accident, and do not enflame this, and 
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win moil ifCvB, jMd Urn i ^ Sr- ^ T H rr rt will 
dfli^ fillieting% di>biccdft nod vodfaoondbledii^ 



ficm a dnccfBcd 
Jiibey wovid pvemri ]0VB» let tihe& be Bve to 

flniDfr hhnk aoBimcteHf cbca o^dos tHBRS sdda oirtHdcB* 

90d JDOB» flDQD0flK!^ fltMCBDk SHOBB ^uHDeVCr* CfVBfi ID ufeB 

iiBiHilffit tnmgii^ tJHsy knoir to be eontmy to Acm. 
Hi8 f ^"t* tfi i f » B tibeir co pj agal wDegoata, med to le- 
pRwnl Mcfcvj BtaiMJing bj VeHM» to ngBify tint 
by .finr LiBgHi^i^y snd sweet eiitrestie8» tfe mindB of 
fti ^ other ^^»iw M beunited* 

H tiiej wanld pfeMrre love, kt tibemmoBt eaEelii% 
svnid eU cnrioQft and frecnentihf icpeeted «^M4"*f*'""*' 
of mn and sonx : for this badi caused all the ]swb» 
and aD tiiemitSr loidaEtheinDrB ia the world; let 
them who have bat one penon, have idao bat one in* 
terert. T»tti«iMM»« may occok in iriuch there may and 
mnet be, agcpargte in ve stitur e of pro per ty, and a so* 
vcreign indqiendeot i%ht of disposal in the woman ; 
in this case^ the most amkxis care shoald be taken by 
the Ih wI?! ! ^ not to attemot to invade that lisht. and 
by the wife,- neither osteDtationaljr to qpeak of it, nor 
rigidi^ to daim it,, nor sebBbdily to exercise it. In or* 
dinary oie^, *' ibesy dumld be heirs to ea^ other, if 
the7 die phildkes; and if there be children, the wife 
«ho|ild be with them a partner in the inheritance. But 
^heir life the use and ^oaploymeat is oommcm , 
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to both llieir DMaBfiMeB, and in this there is no Giher 
ififoence of rights but Hiat the man hath the dii^ien* 
sation of all, and may keep it from hia wife> juBt aa 
the gorernor of a town may hoep it finom the right 
owner; he hath the jpcmar, bat not the n^il/ to do so/' 
. 2. MuTiTAii BSBPSCT Is a dtttf of married life ; for 
though as we shall afterwards consider, eq>edal leve- 
rence is doe from the wife, yet is reqiect doe from the 
husband also. 

As it is difficolt to respect those, who are not enti- 
tled to it on any other gronnd than saperior rank or 
common reladonship, it is of immense oonseqnence^ 
that we shonld present to each other, that conduct 
which deserves respect and commands it. Moral es- 
teem is one of the firmest supports, and strongest 
guards of lore ; and a high degree of exoellence can- 
not frdl to produce such esteem. We are more accu- 
rately known to each other in this connexion, than 
either to the world, or even to oar own servants and 
children. The privacies of sodi a relationship lay open 
oar motives, and all the interior of oat diaracter ; so 
that we are better known to eadi other than we are 
to oorselves. If tiieref(»e, we would be respected, 
we should be respectable. Charity covers a mtdtitode 
of faults, it is troe; bat we must not presume too bar 
npon the credulity and blindness of afeotion ; there is 
a point beyond which, even love cannot be blind to the 
crimscm coburing of a guilty action. Every piece of 
really sinful conduct, the i m propriety of which camiot 
be mistaken, tends to sink us in each dthers esteem 
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and thus to remove the safeguards of afiection^ P^** 
haps this has not been sufficiently thought of in wed« 
ded life, the parties of which have been sometbnes 
anxious merely to cover their delinquencies from the 
world, forgetful that it is a dreadful thing to lose their 
mutual respect. It is delightfully striking to observe, 
how some pairs, of eminent moral worth, regard each 
other ; what reverence is blended with their love, and 
and how like to angel forms of heavenly ezcdlenoe 
they appear to one another. 

In all the conduct of the conjugal state then, there 
should be the most marked and unvar3dng mutual re- 
spect even in little things : there must be no searching 
after &ults, nor examining, with microscopic scrutiny, 
such as cannot be concealed ; no reproachful epithets; 
no rude contempt ; no incivility ; no cold neglect : 
there should be courtesy without ceremony ; politeness 
without formality; attention without slavery; it should, 
in short, be the tenderness of love, supported by esteem, 
and guided by politeness. And then, we must main* 
tain our mutual respectability before others ; strangers, 
friends, servants, children, must all be taught to res* 
pect us, from what they see in our own behaviour. It 
is in the highest degree improper, for either party to 
do an action, to say a word, or assume a look, that 
shall have the remotest tendency to lower the other in 
public esteem. 

3. MUTITAL ATTACHMENT TO EACH 0THEB*S SOCI- 
ETY, is a common duty of husband and wife. 
We are united to be companions ; to live together* 
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to walk togiBtfaer, to talk together. The husband ia 
commanded "to dwell with the wife according to 
knowledge." " This," says Mr. Jay, *' intends no- 
thh^ less than residence^ opposed to absence and ro- 
ving. It is absurd* for those who have no proq[»ect of 
dwelling together, to enter this state; and those who 
are already in it, shoold not be unnecessarily abroad. 
Circumstances of vario9s kinds will doubtless ren- 
der occasional excursions unavoidable ; but let a man 
return as soon as the design of his absence is accom- 
plished, . and let him always travel with the words of 
Solomon in his mind, * As a bird that wandereth from 
her nest, so is a xpan that wandereth from his place«' 
•Can a man while from home, discharge the duties he 
owes to his household ? Can he discipline his child- 
ren } Can he maintain tiie worship of God in his 
family ? I know it is the duty of .the wife to lead the 
devotion in the absence of the husband ; and she should 
take it up as a cross, if not for the time as a privilege. 
Few, however, are thus disposed, and hence one of the 
sanctuaries of God for wedcs and months together is 
shut up. — ^I am sorry to say, that there are some hus- 
bands who seem fond^ of any society than the com- 
pany of their wives. It appearsin the disposal of their 
leisure hours. How few of these are ai^ropriated to 
the wife! The evoiings are the most domestic periods 
of the day. To these the wife is peculiarly entitled — 
she is now most free from- her iramerous eares, and 
most at liberty to enjoy reading and conversation. It 
i^ a jBad reflection upon a man when he is fond of spend- 
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ftient ; to my judgment, the pleasnrea of home, and of 
home society, when home and home society, are all 
that could be desired, are sudi as never cloy, and need 
no change, but from one kindred scene to ano- 
ther. I am sighing and longing, perhaps in vain, for 
a period, when society shall be so elevated, and so pn- 
rified ; when the love of knowledge will be so intense, 
and the habits of life will be so simple ; when religion 
and morality will be so generally diflbsed, that men's 
homes will be the seat and circle of their pleasures ; when 
in the society of an affectionate and inteOigent wife, 
and of well educated' children, each will find his great- 
est eartMy delight ; and when it will be fdt to be no 
more necessary to happiness, to quit their own fire side 
for the ball room or the concert, than it is to go from 
the well spread table, to the public feast, to satisfy the 
cravings of a healthy appetite ; then will it be no long- 
er imposed upon us to prove, that public amusements 
are improper, for they will be found to be unnecessary. 
But the pleasures of home must not be allowed to 
interfere with the calls and claims of public duty. 
Wives must not ask, and husbands must not give, that 
time which is demanded for the cause of God and man. 
This is an age of active charity, and the great public 
institutions which are set up, cannot be kept in opera- 
tion, without great sacrifices of time and leisure by ve- 
ry many persons. Those, who by their wisdom, ta- 
lents, rank, or property, receive the confidence of the 
public, must stand prepared -to fill up and conduct the 
executive departments of our societies ; nor should 
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thej allo^ the soft allareinents of their own houses, to 
draw them away firom what is bbviously the poet of 
daty. We have known some, who, till they entered 
into wedded hfe, were the props and pillars of our in« 
sfitationB, yield aohrto the solicitations of their new 
and dearest earfUy friend, as to vacate their seat at 
Ae- board of management* for ever alter. It is, in- 
deed, a costly way of contnbating to the oanse of reli* 
gion and hnmanity, to give those evening hours which 
could be spent so pleasantly ia a country walk, or in 
the joint perusal of some interesting volume ; but who 
can do good, or ought to wish to do it^ without sacri- 
fices ? I know an eminently hdy and usefiil minister, 
who told the lady to whom he was about to be united, 
that one of the conditions of their marriage was, that 
she should never ask him for that time, which, on any 
occasion, he felt it to be his duty to give to God. And 
surely, any woman might feel herself more blessed in 
having sometimes to endure the loss of a husband's so- 
ciety, whose presence and talents were coveted by all 
public institutions, than in being left to the unmolested 
enjoyment of the company of one, whose assistance 
was coveted by none> 

4. Mutual Foebkaranck is another duty. 

This we owe to all, not excepting the stranger, or 
an enemy ; and most certainly it must not be denied to 
our nearest and dearest earthly friend. For the cha- 
rity that suffereth long and is kmd ; that envieth not ; 
vaunteth not itself, is not pu$ed up ; that doth not 
behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not 
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eaaUj provoked ; Uunketfa no evil; rejoioeth not in 
iniqiiity^ bat r^oneth in the truth ; that coverelh all 
tfaiiig8;belkvethaUtlu]igs;h0petbaU things; eidda- 
reth all things: for this charity ffaere is both need and 
room in every rdatioii of life. Wherever sin or im- 
per£9ction eadstB. there is scope for the forbearance of 
k>ve.. There is no perfection iqpon earth. Lovers, it 
is tmey often fancy they have foimd it ; but the more 
sober jndgment of husbands and wives» generally cor- 
rects the mistake ; and first impressions of this kind, 
generally pass away with first k>ve. We shoidd all 
enter the married state, remembering that we are about 
to be united to a feUen creature ; and as in every case, 
as Mr. Bolton remarks, it ia not two angeb that have 
met together, but two sinfal children of Adam, from 
whom must be looked for much weakness and way- 
wardness, we must make up our minds to some im- 
perfection; and remembering that we have no small 
share of our own that calls for the forbearance of the 
other party, shall exercise the patience that we ask. ' 
Where both have infirmities, and they are so constantly 
together, ionumerable occasions will be famished, if 
we are eager, or even willing to avail ourselves of the 
opportunities for those contentions, which, if they do 
not produce a permanent suppression of love, lead to 
its temporary interruption. Many things we should 
connive at, others we should pass by with an unpro- 
voked mind, and in all things most carefully avoid 
even what at first may seem to be an innocent dispu- 
tation. Ajflfection does not forbid, but actually de- 
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nAnds {hat we diotdd mutually point out our taxAts ; 
bat this thonld be done in all the meekness of wisdom> 
united with an the tenderness of love, lest we only in- 
crease the evil we intend to remove, or substitute a 
greater one in its place. Justice, as well as wisdom, 
requires that in every case, we set the good qualities 
against the bad ; and in most cases we shall find some 
redeeming ezceUencies, which, if they do not reconcile 
us to the iiedlings we deplore, should at least teach us 
to bear them with patience : and the more we contem- 
plate these better aspects of the character, the brighter 
wiU they appear; for it is an indubitable &ct, that 
while ftiults diminish, virtues magnify, in proportion 
as they are steadily contemplated. As to bitterness of 
language, and violence of conduct, this is so utterly 
disgraceful, and in the circle which I am accustomed 
to instruct, altogether so rare and unusual, that it 
scarcely need be introduced even by way of cautioning 
against it. The ancients, we are informed, took the 
gaU from their nuptial sacrifices, and cast it behind the 
altar, to intimate the removal of all bitterness from 
the marriage state. 

5. Mutual absistancb ia the duty of husbands and 
wives. 

This applies to the cares of life. Women are not 
usually very conversant with matters of trade, but still 
their counsel may be sou^t in a thousand cases with 
propriety and advantage. The husband should never 
undertake any thing of importance, without communi- 
cating the matter to his wife ; who, on her part, instead 
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of shrinking from the reponsibility of a counsellor, and 
leaving him to straggle alone with his difficultieB and 
perplexities, should incite him to coirnnunicftte fre^ 
all his anxieties : for if she cannot counsel, she can 
comfort ; if she cannot relieve his cares, she can help 
to bear them ; if she caimot direct the course of his 
trade, ^ she may the current of his feeing ; if she can- 
not open any source of earthly wisdom, she can spread 
the matter before the Father and fountain of lights. 
Many men under the idea of deUcacy to their wives, 
keep all their difficulties to themselves, which only 
prepares them to feel the stroke the heavier when it 
does come. 

And then, as the wife should be willing to help the 
husband, in matters of business, he should be willing 
to share with her, the burden of domestic anxieties 
and fetigue. Some go too far, and utterly degrade the 
female head of the family, by treating her as if her 
honesty or ability could not be trusted in the manage- 
ment of the domestic economy. They keep the mo- 
ney, and dole it out as if they were parting with their 
life's blood, grudging every shilling they dispense, and 
requiring an account as rigid as they would from a 
suspected servant ; they take charge of every thing, 
give out every thing, interfere in every thing. This 
is to despoil a woman of her authority, to thrust her 
from her proper place, to insult and degrade her be- 
fore her children and servants. Some, on the other 
hand, go to the opposite extreme, and take no share 
in any thing. My heart has ached to see the slavery 
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of some devoted^ hard working, and lU used wives ; 
after labourmg all day amidst the ceaseless toils of a 
yomig and namerous fsunily, they have had to pass the 
hours of evening in solitude* while the hosbands^ in- 
stead of ooming home to cheer them by their society, 
or to relieve them for only half an hour of their fatigue, 
have been either at a party or a sermon : and then 
have these hapless women had to wake and watch 
the live long night, over a sick or restless babCj while 
the men whom they accepted as the partner of their 
sorrows* were sleeping by their side, unwilling to give 
a single hour of their shunber, though it was to allow 
a little repose to their toil-worn wives. Why, even 
the irrational creatures shame such men ; for it is a 
well known fact, that the male bird takes his turn upon 
the nest during the season of incubation, to allow the 
female time to renew her strength by food and rest : 
and with her, also, goes in diligent quest of food, and 
feeds the young ones when they cry. No man should 
think of marrying, who does not stand prepared to 
share, as far as he can do it with his wife, the burden 
of domestic cares. 

They should be helpful to each otherin the eoneems 
of pefBonal religion. This is clearly implied in the 
Apostle's language. " For what knowest thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband ? Or how know- 
est thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife ?"* 
Where both parties are unconverted, or only one of 

• 

1 Corintbians, vU. 16. 
c2 
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them is yet a partaker of true piety, there should be the 
most aimbus, judicious, and afiSsctioiiate efforts for 
their salvation. How heathenish a state is it, to enjoy 
together the comforts of marriage, and then trarel in 
company to eternal perdition ; to be mutual comfort* 
ers on earth, and then mutual tormentors in hell ; to 
be companions in feUcity in time, and companions m 
torment through eternity. And where both parties af e 
real christians, there should be the exercise c^ a con- 
stant reciprocal solicitude, watchfulness and care, in 
reference to their spiritual and eternal wel£Eure. One 
of the ends which every believer should propose to him- 
self, on entering the marriage state, is to secure one 
faithful friend, at least, who will be a helpmate for 
him in reference to another world, and to assist him 
in the great business of his soul's salvation, and that 
will pray for him and with him ; one that will affec- 
tionately teU him of his sins and his defects, viewed in 
the light of a christian ; one that will stimulate and 
draw him by the power of a holy example, and the 
sweet force of persuasive words ; one that will warn 
him in temptation, comfort him in dejection, and in 
every way assist him in his pilgrimage to the skies. 
The highest end of the connubial state is lost, if it be 
not rendered helpful to our piety : and yet this end is 
too generally neglected, even by professors of religion. 
Do we converse with each other as we ought on the 
high themes of redemption by Christ, and eternal sal- 
vation ? Do we study each other's dispositions, snares, 
troubles, decays in piety, that we may apply suitable 
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remedies ? Do we exhort one another daily, lest we 
should be hardened through the deceitfolneBs of sin ? 
Do we practise fidelity without censoriousness ; and 
administer praise without flattery ? Do we invite one 
another to the most quickening and edifying means of 
a public nature, and recommend the perusal of such 
instructive and improving books as we have found be* 
nefidal to ourselves ? Do we mutually Jay open the 
state of our minds on the subject of personal religion, 
and state our perplexities, our joys, our fears, our sor- 
rows ? Alas, alas, who must not blush at their neg- 
lects in these particulars 7 And yet, such neglect is 
as criminal, as it is common. Fleeing from the wrath 
to come, and yet not doing all we can to aid each 
other's escape ! Ck>ntending side by side for the crown 
of glory, honor, immortality, and eternal life,andyetnot 
doing all we can to ensure each other's success ! Is 
this love ? Isthis the tenderness of connubial affection ? 
. This mutual help should extend to the maintenance of 
all the haUts of domestic order ^ discipline and piety. 
The husband is to be the prophet, priest, and king of 
the fiunOy, to instruct their minds, to lead their devo- 
tions, and to govern their tempers ; but in all that re- 
lates to these important objects, the wife is to be of 
one mind witii him. They are in these matters, to be 
WGo^ers together, neither of them leaving the other to 
labour alone, much less opposing or thwarting what is 
done. " When the sun shines, the moon disappears, 
when he sets, she appears and shines ; so when the 
husband is at home, he leads domestic worship, when 
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he is absent, the wife must ever take his place." Some 
men refer the insmction of yoong duldren exclusively 
to their wives, and some wives, as soon as the dnl- 
dren are too old to be taught upon the knee, think 
that they are exclusively the subjects of paternal care. 
This is a mistake in the important economy of tiie fii<- 
mily, the members of which are never too young to be 
taught and disciplined by the father, nor too old to be 
admonished and warned by the mother : Aemay some^ 
times have a great influence in awing the rude spitits 
of the younger branches ; whUe her soft persuasive 
accents may have delightful power to mdt or break 
the hard and stubborn hearts of older ones. Hius they 
who have a joint interest in a feonily, must attend to 
them in thie exercise of a joint labour. 

They must be helpful to each other in works of Jm-^ 
manity and religious benevolence. 

Their mutual influence should be exated, not in 
restraining, but in stimulating zeal, compassion, and li- 
berality. What a beautiful picture of domestic life is 
drawn by the peil of the Old Testament historian. 
"And it fell on a day that Blisha passed to Shunem, 
where was a great woman ; and she constrained him 
to eat bread. And so it was, that as oft as he pass- 
ed by, he turned in thither to eat bread. And she 
said unto her husband, Behold now, I perceive that 
this is a holy man oi God, which passethby us ooijti-^ 
nually . Let us make a little chamber on the wall^ and 
let us set for him there a bed, and a table, and a stool, 
and a candlestick, and it shall be, thatwhenheccHneth to 
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OS, he flhall torn in thither. And it fell on a day that 
he came tibither, and he tamed into the chamber, and 
lay there."* E^oy part of this scene is lovely. 
Tlie generous and pious wish of the wife, to provide 
aooonmiodations for a destitnte and dependant prophet ; 
her prompt and prodent effinrt to interest her husband 
in the scheme of her benevolence ; her discreet and 
modest keeping of her place in not acting without his 
penuasion ; her dign^ed daim of a right to be asso- 
dated with him in this work of mercy* for said she* 
let v$ make a little chamber on the wall ; all is de- 
lightful, and as it should be, on her part ; and no less 
so on the part of the man ; for there was no surly 
refusal, no proud rejection of the plan, because it did 
liot originate with him, no covetous plea for setting it 
aside, on tiie ground of expense. Delighted, as every 
husband should be, to gratify the benevolent wishes, 
and support the liberal schemes of his wife, so fer as 
prudence will allow, he consented ; the littie chamber 
was erected, and fbmiahed by tius holy pair, and 
soon occupied by the prophet : and never was a gene* 
rous action more speedily or more richly rewarded. 
Elisha had no means of his own, by whieh to acknow- 
ledge the kindness ; but he who said in after times, 
' ' he that reoeiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, 
shall receive a prophet's reward," took upou himself, 
as he does in every instance, the cause of his necessi- 
tous servant, and most munificently repaid the gene- 
rous deed. 

2 Kings, iv. 8— U. 
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A lovelier eoene is not to be found on eaith, than 
that of a pious coiiple> einplo3ring their mutoal infin- 
ence, and the hours of thdr retired oompanionahipy in 
sdrring up eadi other's hearts to deeds of mercy and 
religious benevolence; not Adam and Eve in Fsndise, 
with the unspotted robes of their innocence abovt them, 
engaged in prq>ping the vine, or trailing the rose of 
that holy garden* presented to the eyes of angds a 
more interesting spectacle than this. What a contrast 
does such a couple present, to the pairs which axe al- 
most every where to be found, whose calculations are 
not what they can save from mmecessary expense to 
bestow upon the cause of God and humanity, but what 
they can abstract or withhold from the claims of bene- 
volence, to ttivish Topoa splendid fronitnre, or domestic 
luxuries. Are there no wives who attempt to diill 
the ardour, to limit the beneficence, to stmt the chari- 
ties of their husband; who, by thdr incessant and 
querulous, and almost quarrelsome suggestions, that 
he is doing too mnch &r others, and too little for 
his own fiEonily, drive the good man, notwithstand- 
ing he is lord of his own property, to exercise his libe- 
rality in secret, and bestow his charities by stealth ? 
And what is oftentunes the object of such women? 
nothing more than the pride of ambition, or the foUy 
of vanity. Only that they might have these taxations 
and parings of charity, to spend npon dress, frumitnre, 
and parties. 

Perhaps the question will be asked, whether it is 
proper for a wife to give away the property of her bus- 
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band in acts of kmnanity, or rdigioiiB benevoleiioe ? 
Such an enqony ought to be unneoessaiy ; for no wo* 
man should be driven to the altemative of eitiier doing 
nothing for the cause of God and man» or doing what 
she can by steahh. A sufficient sum ought to be 
placed at her disposal, to enable her to enjoy the lux- 
ury of doing good. Why should not she appear in 
her own name upon the honourable list of benefactor s , 
and shine forth in her peculiar and separate glory, ior 
stead of being always lost in the radiance of our re* 
corded mercy ? Why should she have no sphere of 
benevolent efibrt? Why should we monopolize to 
ourselves the blessings of those that are ready to per- 
ish ? It is degrading a married female to allow her 
no discretion in this matter, no liberty of distribution, 
no power to dispense, even in cases that concern her 
sex, but to compel her to beg first of a husband, that 
vduch others come to beg of her. If, however, she 
be unhappily united to a Nabal, a churl, whose sordid, 
giBiq^ing, covetous disposition, will yield nothing to 
tiie claims of humanity or religion, may she then make 
.up for the deficiency of her husband, and difiuae his 
prope rl y unknown to him<? I am strongly tempted to 
.answer this question in the affirmative ;. for if in any 
instance we may deviate fifom.the ordinary rule, and 
taking the man at his own word, which he uttered 
when in the solemn actof matrimony, he said, " with 
all jny worldly goods. I thee endow,** may invest the 
• wife With a joint proprietorship, and a right of iq)pro- 
. priation, it is in such a case.as this. But still, i«&> 
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in beauty and in fragrance, to the admiration of every 
spectator ? Shall he now cease to regard it with aay 
pleasure, or sympathy, and seem as if he wished it 
gone, to make room for another, forgetting that it was 
he that sent the wc»in to the root, and caused its head 
to droop, and its colours to &de ? Husbands, I call 
upon you for all the skill and tenderness of lore, on 
behalf of your wives, if they are weak and siddy. 
Watch by their couch, talk with them, pray with them, 
walk with them, wake with them. In all their afflic- 
tions, be you afflicted. Never listen heedlessly to their 
complaints ; and oh, by aU that is sacred in conjugal 
affection, I implore you never, by your cold neglect, or 
petulant expressions, or discontented look, to call up 
in their imaginations, unusually sensitive at such a 
season, the phantom of a fear, that the disease which 
has destroyed their health, has done the oame for your 
afiection. Oh, spare their bosom the agonizing pangs 
of supposing, that they are living to be a burden to 
your disappointed heart. The cruelty of that man 
•wants a name, and I know of none sufficiently empha- 
tic, who denies his sympathy to a suffering woman, 
whose only sin is a broken constitution, and whose 
calamity is the result of her marriage. Such a man 
does the work of a murderer, without his punishment, 
and in some instances, without his reproach ; but not 
always without his design or his remorse. 
. But sympathy should be exercised by man and wife, 
not only in reference to their sidmesses, but to aU 
their afflictions, whether personal or relative : all 
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their sorrows should be oommon : like two strings in 
unison, the diord of grief should neyer be struck in 
the heart of one, without causing a corresponding vi* 
bratioQ in the heart of the other ; or, like the surfooe 
of the lake answering to the heaven, it should be im- 
poosible for calmness and sunshine to be upon one, 
vibiie the other is agitated and doudy : heart should 
answer to heart, and faoe to feoe. 

Sttdi are the duties common to both ; the oUiga- 
tioiis pecuHariy enjoined upon eac^, will be the sub* 
ject c^ the next chapter. 
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THE SPBCIAL DUTIBB OP HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 



~ **V9WeBj sabmil yoonelTes nnto yonr ownhnsbandfl, u un- 
to the Lor<L For. the hnsbaiid is lino kead of the wife, eyen 
as Christ is the head of the church : and he is the sariour of 
the body. Therefore, as the chnrch is subject unto Christ, so 
let the wives be to thdr own husbands in erery thing. Hus- 
bands, love yonr wires, eren as Christ also lored the church, 
and gave himself for it ; that he might sanctify and deanee 
it with the washing: of water by the word, that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing $ but that it should be holy and with- 
out blemish. So ought men to lore their wires as their own 
bodies. He that loreth his wife, loveth himself. For no man 
erer yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, eren as the Lord the church : For we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause shall a 
man leare his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and ther two shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery : 
but I speak concerning Christ and the church." 

EpBBsrANS r. 22—32. 
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Obsbbvb the sublime and trauBcendently interesting 
fact, which stands amidst the daties of domestic life, 
as stated by the apostle, in the langnage quoted above, 
like the son in the centre of the planets, illaminating, 
impelling, and uniting them all. Every part of this 
most comprehensive and beautiful passage is inimita- 
bly striking. The design of the whole, is to magnify 
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Christ's love to die dmrch ; in order to this, the mo* 
xel condition of the church, previous to the transform* 
ing work of redeeming grace, is siq)poaed to he iSui 
of loaliiaome imparity ; yet notwithstanding tJiis;* hf 
exercises the tenderest compassion lor her welfew* 
and is not r^dled by e](C88sm defilement. Toeflfest 
her redeoqition, he does not merely emplby tfe opeiAv 
tiona of his power and of his wisdom* but smrrendered 
himself into the hands of divide jnatioe, tiiat as a sa^ 
crifiee of atonement, he might ransom the object of his 
ragard, at the price of his blood ; thus manifiBstnig 
an afiecCioD sttonger than deatb, and ''which many 
watars eoald not quench/' Tlie iddmate design of 
this act of mystariops hamilfation, is to render her in 
some raeasare worthy of his regard* and meet for 
that indissoluUe nnion with himsdf, nhto whidt, 
as hie iUnstrions bride, she was abont to be recetred ; 
for this porpose, the efficient inflnenees of the Holy 
€3uMt were to be poored npon her mind, that in the 
cordial reception of the truth, she might be pmified 
£nom imqiiity, have the genn of every virtiie iff^plantyH 
in her heart, and the robe ef ri^teonsness spread over 
her frame; fill at length, mder liie dispensations of 
his providence, the means of his gxeoe, and the sancti- 
fying agency of Ins Spiiit, the last wptit of moral de- 
fifement ndght be eflhoed, liie Inst wrinkle of spiritmd 
decay lemovsd, and like ** the king'fa danghler, all 
gknioiiB wfthm, and with her dothing of wrought 
gold, she migfat he presented* covered widi the hsan- 
tiesof holinesB, to the Lard Jesus, infliat day, "whm 
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he ahall come to be admired in his saints^ and glorified 
in all dyem that beUeve." Behold, what manner of 
love is this ! ! And it is this most amazing, this mi- 
parallelled act of mercy, that is employed by the tqpos- 
tie, as the motive of all christian conduct. He knew 
{ nothing of.moral philosophy, if by this expressicm be 

meant, the abstract principles of ethics. He left as he 
found them, the grounds of moral obligations, but he 
did not enforce virtue by a mere refnence to our re- 
lations to God as creatures, but by a reference to our 
rdation to Christ, as redeemed sinners* He fetched 
hit motives to good works, from the cross; he made 
the> power of tibat tobefelt, not only on the conscience; 
as supplying tke means of pardon, but upon the hearty 
aa fomishing'the most cogent, and at the same time 
.^ most insinuating argument for sanctification : he 
not odIj irradiates the gloom of. despandeacy^ or melts 
tiie stubborn obstinacy of unbelief, or stays the reckless 
progress of despair, by iniq[)iring a feeling of hope; 
no ; btt by the death of a crucified Saviour, and an 
exhibition of . his most unbounded compassion, he 
attadks tlie vices of the depraved heart, and incul- 
cates all the:virtae& of the renewed mind. The deo- 
tarine of the cross is the . substance of christian. truth> 
•and the great support of. christian morals: and the 
apostle's mind and heart were fiiU of it. Does he en- 
force humility i Itisthus: "Let the mind be in yon. 
• which was in Christ Jesus." An unreserved devotedr 
ness to God? It ia thus; " Ye are not your own.^ 
for ye ar(S bought with a price ; therefore . glorify God, 
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with your body and in your spirit, which are his/' 
Brotherly love ? It is thus : '' Herein ia love, not 
that we loved God, but that he loved as, and sent his 
Son to be the propitiation fbr our sins. Beloved, if God 
so loved ns, we ought also to love one another." A 
forgiving temper ? It is thus : " Be ye kind one to 
another, tender hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." Bene- 
volence to the poor ? It is thus : For ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though he was 
rich, for our sakes became poor, that we, through his 
poverty might be made rich."'*' And who but an apos- 
tle would have thought of enforcing conjugal afiection 
by a reference to the love of Christ to his church. 
And he has done this ; and has thus rqiresented re* 
deeming love, as a kind of holy atmosphere, surround- 
ing the christian on aU sides, accompanying him every 
where, sustaining his spiritual existence, the very ele- 
ment in which his religion lives, moves, and has its 
being. And this, indeed, is religion ; not a name, not 
a creed, not a form, not an abstract feeling, not an 
observance of times and places, not a mere mental 
costume or holy dress which we put on exclusively 
for certain seasons and oocauons ; no ; but a moral 

habit, a mental taste, the spirit of the mind, which 

« 

will spontaneously appear in our language, feeling, and 
behaviour, by a reference to Jesus Christ, as the ground 
pf hope, and the model of imitation. 

* PhU. u. 5. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 1 John, iv. 10, 11 . Epfaes. 
IT. 32. 2 Cor. viU. 9. 
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In stating the duties especially enjoined on the two 
parties in the conjugal union, I shall begin witii those 
of the HUSBAND. He is commanded to loyb his wife. 

As we have already shown, that this is a duty of 
both parties, the question very naturally arises, " For 
what reason is it so specially enjoined upon the hus- 
band ?'* Why is Ae so particularly bound to the exer- 
dse of affection ? Perhaps for the following reasons : 
1. Because in the very nature of tilings, he is most in 
danger of Ming in this duty. Placed by tiie Creator 
as "the head of the wife," and invested witii a certain 
right to govern his household, he is more in peril of 
merging the tender sensibilities in the predominant 
consciousness of superiority. 2. Because he is actually 
more deficient in this duty than the other party. This 
has evar been the case in Pagan and Mahometan coun- 
tries. In barbarous nations, especially, conjugal af- 
fection has ever been exceedingly weak, and it is pro- 
bable, that' even in the more civilized countries of 
Chfeeoe and Rome, it was not so generally strong and 
steady, as it has since been made by Christianity. But 
without even going beyond the limits of Christendom, 
it may be truly said, that husbands are usually more 
deficient in love th&n wives : tiie latter, in my opinion, 
excel the former in tenderness, in strengtii, in con- 
stancy of affection. 3. Because a want of love on the 
part of the man, is likely to be attended with more 
misery to the other party : he can go to greater ex- 
cesses in violence, in cruelty, in depravity. The want 
of this tender passion in him, is likely to have a still 
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worse efFect apon his oTm character, and the peace 
of1iiewi£B» than the want of it>m her; ineitherease, 
a deadtation of iim land, is a melancholy thing : but 
in him, it is on several aocouita, the most to be 
dreaded. 

The apostle lays down two modek or rules, for a 
husband's afiection ; the one is, the love which Chriet 
has nuudfettedfor his church $ and the otlier* the love 
whi^ a mam bears for himself. 

In directing yoor attention to the first, I shall exhi- 
bit the properties of Christ's love, and show in what 
way avr affection should be conformed to his. 

Ghrisfs love was bincsbx. He did not love in 
word only, but in deed and in tratli. In him there 
was no diflsimolation ; no epithets of endearment go* 
ingfordi out of feigned lips; no actions varnished over 
with a mere covering of love. We nfostbelike him, 
and ^ideavonr to maintain a principle of true regard 
in the heart, as well as a shew of it in the oondoct. 
It is a miserable tiling to have to act tbe part of love, 
without feeling it. Hypocrisy is base in every thing, 
bnt next to reygion, is most base in afibotion. Be* 
sides, how difficult is it to act the part well, to keep 
on the mask, and' to support the charaeter so as to es- 
cape detection 1 Oh, the misery of t^t woman's 
heart, who at length finds out to her cost, that what 
she had been accustomed to receive and value as the 
attentions of a lovec, are but the tridcs of a conning 
dissembler. 

The love of the Redeemer was abbsnt. 
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Let ufl, if we would form a correct idea of what 
should be the state of our hearts towards the woman 
of our choice, think of that affection which glowed in 
the bosom of the Saviour, when he lived and died for 
for his people. We can possess, it is true, neither the 
same kind, nor tiie same degree of regard, but surely 
when we are referred to such an instance, if not alto- 
gether as a model, yet as a motive, it does teach us, 
that no weak afection is due, or should be oS&ced, to 
the wife of our bosom. We are told by the Saviour 
himsdf, that if he laid down his life for us, it is our 
duty to lay down ours for the brethren ; how much 
more, for the ** friend that sticketh closer than a bro- 
ther.'' And if it be our duty ^o /ay (2bt0ff otrr /(/e, how 
much more to employ it while it lasts, in all the offices 
of an affection, strong, steady, and inventive. She 
that for our sake has forsaken the comfortable home, 
and the watchfu] care, and the warm embrace of her 
parents, has a right to expect in otcr regard, that which 
shall make her " forget her £either's house," and cause 
her to feel that with respect to happiness, she is no lo- 
ser by the exchange. Happy the woman, and such 
should every husband strive to make his wife, who can 
look back without a sigh upon the moment, when she 
quitted for ever, the guardians, the companions, and 
the scenes of her duldhood ! 

The love of Christ to his church was bupebme. He 
gives to the world his benevolence; but to the dburch 
his complacency. " The Lord thy God in the midst of 
thee," said the prophet " is mighty ; he wiU save thee. 
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he wiQ rejoice over th^, witb joy ; he wOl reet in Ufl 
love ; he will joy over thee with singing/' So IttwA 
the husband regard his wife, above all else; he OMUt 
" rest in his love." He should regard her not dnly 
above all without his house, but above all trithtM. She 
must take precedenee both in his heart and oondoct 
not fnly of aU strangers, but of all relatives, and ako 
of all his children ; he ought to love his children for 
her sake, rather thaoi her for theirs. Is this always the 
case ? On the contrary, have we not often seen men, 
who appear to be far more interested in their children 
than in their wives ; and who have paid far less atten^ 
tion to the latter than to grown-up daughters ? How 
especially unseemly is it, for a man to be seen fonder 
of the society of any other woman, than of that of his 
wife, even where nothing more may be intended than 
the pleasure of her company. Nor ought he to for- 
sake her, in his leisure hours, for any companions of 
his own sex, however interesting might be their man- 
ners or their conversation. 

The love of Christ is UNiPoaii. like himself, it is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Conjugal 
aB^Bction should have the same character ; it should 
be at all times, and in all places alike : the same at 
home, 08 abroad; in other persons' houses, as in our 
own. Has not many a wife to sigh and exclaim-— 
" Oh that I were treated in my own house, with the 
same tenderness and attention as I receive in com- 
pany." With what almost loathing and disgust must 
sudi a woman turn from endearments, which under 
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such circumstances, &he can consider as nothing but hy- 
poqasy^ Home is the chief place for fond and minute 
attention ; and she who has not to complain of a want 
of it there, will seldom feel the need or the jndinaticNi 
to complain of a want of it abroiui, except it be those 
siUy; women, who would degrade their husbands, by 
exacting not merely what is really kind, but what is 
QCtoaUy ridiculous. 

The love of the Redeemer was fsactical and la- 
BOBiouB. He provided every thing by his mediation 
for the welfare and comfort of the church, and at a cost 
and by exertions of which we can form no idea. It 
has been already declared, that both parties are to as- 
sist in the cares of life. A good wife cannot be anidle 
one. Beautiful is her portraiture, as drawn by the 
wise man. *' Who can find a virtuous woman ? for 
her price is £ar above rubies. The heart of her hus- 
band doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no 
need of spoil. She will do him good and not evil aU 
tlie days of her life. She layeth her hands to the 
spindle and her hands hold the distaff. She stretcheth 
out her hand to the poor ; yea she reacheth forth her 
hand to the n^edy. Her husband is known in the 
gates, when he sitteth amongst the elders of the land. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Her chpdren rise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. Favour 
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is deoeitfol, and beaaty is vain ; bat a woman ih«t 
feaiBth'the Lord she shall be praised. Give her the 
firmt of her hands, and let her own worla praise her 
in the gates." Pbovbrbs xxxi. This exquisite pic- 
tore, combining as it does industry, prudence, dignity, 
meekness, wisdom and pety, cannot be too fr^qiieatiy 
or minutely studied, by those who would attain to hi|^ 
d^irees of female excellence. The business of provid* 
ing for the iuoSty, however, belongs chiefly to the ho»* 
band. It is yours, my brethren, to rise up early, to 
sit up late, to eat the bread of carefolaess, and to drink 
if necessary, the waters of affliction, that; you may earn 
by the sweat of your brow, a comfortable support for 
the domestic circle. This is probably what the apostle 
meant, when he enjoined us to give honoub to the 
wife as to the weaker vessel : the honour of mainten- 
ance, which she in consequence of the weakness c^ her 
frame, and the frequent infirmities which the maternal 
relation brings upon her, is not so well able to procure 
for herself. In most barbarous countries, and in some 
half civilized ones, the burden of manual labour falls 
upon the female, while her tyrant lord lives in indo- 
lence, feeding upon the industry of the halpless being 
whom he calls a wife, but treats as a slave. And are 
there no such idle tyrants in our age and country, who 
so as they can live in indolence, and gratify their ap* 
petites, care not how they oppress their wives? — 
Wretches who do little or nothing for the support of 
the family ? How utterly lost to every noble and ge- 
nerous sentiment must that man be whose heart can* 
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liot be uao ved by the entreaties or tears of an interest^ 
tag woiiiui> and who can hear in Tain her pleading 
for his cfaildot her breast, and his child by her side, 
and who by such appeals cannot be indaoed to gire 
up his daily Tisits to the tavern, or his habits (tf sana* 
tering idleness, to attend to his n^kcted business, 
and stay the approaching tide of poverty and rain. 
Snch a creators is worse than a brute, he is a mon- 
ster ; and it seems a pity, that there is no kw and no 
convict ship to bear him away to a land, where if he 
will not work, so ndther codid he eat. 

In general, it is for the benefit of a family, that a 
married woman should devote her time and attration 
almost ezdnsiveiy to ihe ways of her household : her 
jdace is in the centre of domestic cares. What is 
gained by A^ in the shop, is oftent im es lost in the 
house, for want of the judicious superintendence of a 
mother and a mistcess. Comfort and order, as wdl as 
money, are domestic wealth ; and can these be ration- 
ally expected in the absence of female arrangement ? 
The children always want a mother^s eye and hand, 
and should always have them. Let the husband, then, 
have the care of providing ; the wife, that of distri- 
buting ; for this is the rule both of reason and revela- 
tion. 

And as Christ laboured for his church, not only du- 
ring his abode upon earth, but made provision for its 
welfare when he -departed from our world, in Hke 
manner should the husband take care of his wife. I 
never could understand that custom, which is but too 
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commoiiv of mens providing by fheir wills so much 
better for the children than they do for the mother. 
Does this look like a stg^reme love ? Every man who 
raises a woman to the rank of his wife, should take 
care, however inferior she might have been in circum- 
atanoes before th»r marriage, to leave her in the situ* 
ation into which he brought ker : for it is indeed most 
cruel, to kiive her to be deprived at once, not only of 
her dearest eaitbly fiiend, bat of her usual means of 
oomfortable subsistenoe. 

A practical afibction to a wife extends, however, to 
every thing : it should manifest itself in the most de- 
licate attention to her comfort, and her feelings ; in 
consulting her tastes ; in concealing her failing^ ; in 
never doing any thing to degrade her, but every thing 
to eza}t her before her chfldren and servants ; in ac* 
knowledging her excellences, and commending her 
efibrts to please him ; in meeting, and even anticipa- 
ting all her reasonable requests ; in short, in doing aH 
that ingenuity can invent for her substantial happiness 
and general comfort. 

Christ's love to his church was du]ubi<x and un* 
CHANOBABLB. *' Having loved his own he loved them 
to the end," without abatement or alteration: so 
otight hubands to love their wives, not only at the be- 
ginning but to the end of their union ; when the 
* (Alarms of beauty have fled before the withering influ^ 
enoe of disease ; when the vigorous and sprightly frame 
has lost its elasticity, and the step has become slow 
and faltering : when the wrinkles of Bge have sue- 
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ceeded to the bloom of youth, and the whole penoa 
seeiDB rather the monument, than the resembliuice, cS 
what it once was. Has she not gained in mind what 
■he has h>8t in extaior liaacinations ? Hscre not her 
mental graces, flcmrished amidst the ruins of personal 
charms ? If the rose and the lily have faded on the 
dieek, have not the fruits of righteousneae giiown in 
tiie soul ? If those blossoms have d^arted, on which 
6ie eye of youthfbl passion gazed with so much ardour, 
has it not been to give way to the ripe fruit of christiim 
excdlence ? The woman is not what she was, but the 
wife, the mother, the chrifitian, are better thian they 
were. For an example of c(mjugid love in all its power 
and exceDience, point me not to the bride and bride^- 
l^oom displaying during the first month of their union 
all the watch^dness and tenderness of afiection, but let 
me look upon the husband and wife of fifty, whose love 
has been tried by the lapse and the 'changes of a quarter 
of a century, and who through this period and' by these 
vicissitudes, have grown in attachment and esteem ; 
and whose affection, if not glowing with all the fervid 
heat of a midsummer's day, is still like the sunshine of 
an October noon, warm and beautifcd, as reflected 
amidst autumnal tints. 

But, before I go away from this view of a husband's 
evpeeial' duty, I must just advert to another rule of his 
regard which is laid down for him by the apostle. "So 
ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies : he 
he that loveth his wife loveth himself." A inan's 
children are parts of himself ; his wife is himself : " for 
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tiiey two shall be one flesh." " This is his duty and 
and the measure of it too ; which is so plain, that, if he 
understands how he treats himself, there needs nothing 
be added concerning his demeanour towards her ; for 
what mighty care does he take of his body, and uses 
it with a ddicate tenderness, and cares for it in all 
contingencies, and watches to keep it from all evils, 
and studies to make for it feir provisions, and is very 
often led by its inclinations and desires, and does ne- 
ver contrad]^ its appetites, but when they are evil, 
and then also not without some trouble and sorrow." 
So let a man love his wife as his own body. 

Can it be necessary to apply the force of motives to 
produce an appropriate attention to such a duty ? If 
so, I appeal to your sense of honour. Husbands call to 
recollection the wakeful assiduities, and the tender at- 
tentions, by which you won the affection and the con- 
fidence of the woman, who forsook her father and her 
mother, and the home of her childhood, to find a rest- 
ing place for her heart in your attachment ; and will 
ye falsify the vows you plighted and disappoint the 
hopes you raised } Is it accounted a disgracefol stig- 
ma on a man's rq)utation, to forfeit the pledges of a 
lover ? oh ! how much more dishonourable, to forget 
those of a husband ! That man has disgraced himself 
who furnishes just occasion to the partner of his days, 
to draw with a sigh, a contrast between the ati^ctionate 
attention she received as a lover and as a wife. 

I urge affection to a wife, by the recollection of that 
solemn moment, when in the presence of heaven* and 
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earth, before God'a minister^ and in God's house, yon 
bound yourself by all the deeply awful formalities of a 
kind of oath, to throw open, and keep open your heart, 
as the fountain of her earthly happiness, and to devote 
your whole life to the promotion of her welfare. 

I appeal to your regard to justice. You have swdm 
away yourself to her, and are no longer your own. 
You have no right to that individual, and separate, 
and independent kind of life, which would lead you to 
seek your happiness^ in opposition to, oc neglect of 
hers. " You twain are one flesh." 

Humanity puts in its claim on behalf of your wife. 
It is in your power to do more for her happiness or 
misery, than any other being in the universe, short of 
God himself. An unkind husband is a tormentor of 
the first class. His victim can never elude his grasp, 
nor go beyond the reach of his cruelty, till she is kind- 
ly released by the king of terrors, who, in this instance 
becomes to her an angel of light, and conducts her to 
the grave as to a shelter from her oppressor. For such 
a woman there is no rest on earth : the destroyer of 
her peace has her ever in his power, for she is always 
in his presence or in the fear of it : the circumstances 
of every place, and every day, furnish him with the 
occasions of cruel neglect or unkindness, and it might 
be £urly questioned, whether there is to be found oa 
earth, a case of greater misery^ except it be that of a 
wretch tortured by remorse and despair, than a woman 
whose heart daily withers under the cold looks, the 
chilling words, and repulsive actions of a husband; 
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who loveth her not. Such a man ie a murderer, though 
he escapes in this world the murderer's doom ; and bj 
a refinement of cruelty, he employs years in conducting 
his victim to her end, by the slow process of a linger- 
ing death. 

If nothing else can prevail, interest should, for no 
man can hate his wife, without hating himself, for 
" she is his own flesh." Love, like mercy^ is a double 
blessiDg ; and hatred, like cruelty, is a double torment. 
We cannot love a worthy object without rejoidng in 
the reflex beams of our own affection. Next to the 
supreme regard we cherish towards God, and which it 
is impossible to exercise and not hold communion with 
angels in the joys of heaven, connubial love is the 
most beatifying passion ; and to transvenom tkU into 
unkindness, is to open at the very centre of our soul, 
a sourse of poison, which, before it exudes to torture 
others, torments ourselves. 

. I cannnot here avoid inserting the exquisite and 
toodiing appeal, which Mr. Jay puts into the lips of 
married women to their husbands. — "Honour us ; deal 
kindly with us. From many of the opportunities, and 
9ieans by which you piocure fieivourable notice, we 
are exduded. Doomed to the shades, few of the high 
places of the earth are open to us. Alternately we are 
adored and oppressed. From our slaves you become 
our tyrants. You feel our beauty, and avail yourselves 
of our weakness. You complain of our inferiority, but' 
none of your behaviour bids us rise. Sensibility has 
given us a thousand feelings, which nature has kindly 
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denied you. Always under restraints, we have little 
liberty of choice. Providence seems to have been more 
attentive to enable ns to confer happiness, than to en- 
joy it. — ^Every condition has for us fresh mortificati- 
ons; every relation new sorrows. We enter social 
t bonds ; it is a system of perpetual sacrifice. We can- 

I not give life to others without hazarding our own. 

We have sufferings which you do not share, cannot 
share. — If spared, years and decays invade our charms, 
and much of the ardour produced by attraction departs 
with it. — ^We may die. — ^The grave covers us, and we 
are soon forgotten ; soon are the days of your mourn- 
ing ended, soon is our loss repaired : dismissed even 
from your speech, our name is to be heard no more—- 
a successor may dislike it. — Our children, after having 
a mother hy nature, may fall imder the control of a 
mother by aifinity, and be mortified by distinctions 
made between them, and her oum offspring. — ^Though 
the duties which we have discharged invariably, be the 
most important and necessary, they do not shine : di^ 
are too common to strike : they procure no cele- 
brity: the wife, the mother fills no historic page. 
Our privations, our confinements, our wearisome days, 
our interrupted, our sleepless nights, the hours we 
have hung in anxious watchings over your sick and 
dying offspring."— But we forbear. 

I NOW COMB TO THE DUTIES ENJOIXSD tJPON TftE 



WIPE. 

The first I mention is subjection, 

*' Wives submit yourselves unto your own husbands 
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as unto the Lard; for the husband is the head of the 
ynft, evea as Christ is the head of the church ; ^ud he 
is the saviour of the body. Therefore as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own 
husbands in every thing." The same thing is enjoined 
also in the epistle to the Cofessians. Peter unites 
with Paul in the same strain. " Ye wives be in subr 
jection to your own husbands." Before I state the 
kind of subjection here comnanded, it is necessary to 
state .the nature of the authority to which it is to be 
yielded. Here I would observe, that with whatsoever 
kind and degree of authority the husband is invested 
over the wife, it is such as is in no waif incqmpatibh 
with, or trenches upon. the strongest and tenderest af^ 
fection. And it is worthy of remark, " that the apostle 
does not enjoin husbands to rule, nor instruct him how, 
but merely to love ; so that it seems to be with them, 
as with bishops and priests, to whom much honour is 
due, but yet so that if they stand upon it, and chal- 
lenge it, they become less honourable." 

It is such an authority, as is oon^atible with religion 
or the claims of God; for no man has a right to enjoin, 
und no woman is bound to obey any command which 
is in opposition to the letter or spirit of the bible.-— 
It is such an authority, as is consonant with sotmd 
reason ; its injunctions must all be reasonable, for sure'^ 
ly it is too much to expect, that a wife is to becomie the 
slave of folly, any more than of cruelty. It is an au- 
thority, that accords with the idea of companionsh^. 
It was very beautifully observed by an antient wri- 
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tor, tliat wben Adam endeavoured to shift the Uame 
of his transgression upon his wife, he did not saj " tbe 
woman thou gayest to me/' no such thing, she is noiie 
of his goods^ none of hi^^tossessions, not to he reck- 
oned amongst his servants ; hut he said ** the woman 
thou gavest to he with me/' that is^ to he my .p«rtaier» 
I the companion of my joys and sorrows. 

I Let conjugal authority he founded upon loYe« he 

I never exercised in opposition to revelation or reaflon^ 

i and he regulated by the idea of companionship, and 

j then there needs no particular roles for its guidance ; 

for within such limits, it can never degenerate into 
tyranny ; nor can it ever oppress its subjects : to ioeh 
a power any woman may bow, without degradation, 
for its yoke is easy and its burden light. Ineyery so- 
ciety, froQi^that which finds its centre in the father's 
chair, to that which in a wider circle rests upon the 
throne, there must be precedence vested somewhere, 
and some ultimate authority, some last and highest 
tribunal established, from the decision of which, there 
lies no appeal. In the domestic constitution this su- 
periority vests in the husband : he is the head, tbfc 
lawgiver^ the mler. In all matters touching the litt]» 
world in the house, he is to direct, not indeed without 
taking counsel with his wife,, but in all discordancy of 
view^ he, unless he choose to waive his right*- is to 
decide ; and to his decision the wife should yield, and 
yield with gra^ and cheerfulness. No man ought to 
resign his authority as the head of the family, no woman 
ought to wish him to do it : he may give up his pre- 
dilections and yield to her wishes, but he must not ab- 
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^lioate the throne, nor resign his sceptre. Usurpation 
is always hotefol, and it is one of the most ofiensive 
e]3i3ntions of it, where the husband is degraded into a 
dave of the queen mother. Such a woman looks con- 
temptible eyen upon the throne. I admit it is difficult 
for a sedsible woman to submit to imbecility, but she 
should have considered this before she united herself to 
it': having committed one error, let her not fall into a 
second, but give the strongest proof of her good sense 
which circumstances will allow her to ofier, by making 
that concession to superiority of station, which there is 
no opportunity in her case for her to do to superiority 
of mind. She may reason, she may persuade, she may 
solicit, but if ignorance cannot be convinced, nor ob- 
stinacy turned, nor kindness conciliated, she has no re- 
' source left but to — submit : and one of the ftnest scenes 
ever to be presented by the domestic economy, is that 
of a sensible woman employing her talents and address, 
not to subvert, but to support the authority of a weak 
' husband; a woman who prompts but does not command, 
who persuades, but does not dictate, who influences, 
but does not compel, and who, after taking pains to 
conceal her beneficent interference, submits to the au- 
thority which she has both supported and guided. An 
opposite line of conduct is most mischievous; for weak- 
ness, when placed in perpetual contrast with superior 
judgment, is rarely blind to its own defects ; and as 
this consciousness of inferiority, when united with of- 
fbe, is always jealous, it is both watchful and re- 
• sentfid of any interference with its prerogative, Tliere 
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miist be subjection then, wluch, where it cannot be 
yielded to saperior talents, becaose tboe are none, 
jnust be conceded to superiority of sta^n. But let 
husbands be cautious not to put the submissicm of 
their wives to too severe a test. It is hard, very hard, 
j to obey a rash, indiscreet and silly ruler. " If you 

} will be the head, remember the head is not only the 

I seat of government, but of knowledge. If yon will 

I have the management of the ship, see that a fool is not 

! placed at the helm. Shall the blind ofier themsdves 

■ as guides ?" 

The grounds of submission are many and strong. 
Waiving all motives founded upon the comparative 
strength of mind with which the two sexes may be 
gifted, I refer my female friends, to less questionable 
matters. Look at the creation ; woman was made after 
the man, "for Adam was first formed, then Eve." 
She was made out of man, '* for the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man." She was made 
for man, "neither was the man created for the womaa, 
but the woman for the man." Look at the fall. Wo- 
man occasioned it. "Adam was not deceived, but 
the woman being deceived, was in the transgression." 
She was thus punished for it, " Thy desire shall be to 
•thy husband, and he shall rule over thee." Look at 
her history. Have not the customs of all nations, an- 
' tient and modem, savage and civilized, acknowledged 
her subordination ? Look at the Kght in which this 
subject is placed in the New Testament, How strong is 
the language of the text, " the husband is the head of 
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tiie wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church. 
Therefore as the diurch is suhject unto Christ, so let 
the wires be to their own husbands in every thing." 
Let me tiien my respected female Mends, as you 
would submit to the authority of Christ, as you would 
adorn the station that providence has called you to 
occupy, as you would promote your own peace, the 
comfort of your husband, and the welfare of your fe-. 
mily, admonish you, meekly and gracefully to be sub- 
ject in all things, not only to the wise and good, but 
to the foolish and ill-deserving. You may reason, as 
I have said before, you may expostulate, but you must 
liot rebel or refuse. Let it be your glory to feel how 
much you can" endure, rather than despise the institu- 
tions of heaven, or violate those engagements into 
which you voluntarily, and so solemnly entered. Let 
^our submission be characterised by cheerfulness, and 
not by reluctant sullenness : let it not be preceded by 
a struggle, but yielded at once and for ever : let there 
be no holding out to the last extremity, and then a 
mere compulsory capitulation ; but a voluntary, cheer- 
ful, lindisputed, and unrevoked concession. 

2. The next duty enjoined upon a wife is reverbncs. 
•* Let the wife see that she reverence her husband." 
This duty is nearly allied to the last, but is stiU some- 
what different. By reverence, the apostle means no- 
ttiing of slavish, or obsequious homage, but that respect 
and xieference which are due to one whom we are com- 
manded to obey. Your reverence will be manifest in 
tour v)OTis : for instance, in your manner of speaking 
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of him : yon wiU avoid all that would tead ta 
him in the esteem of others ; all exposure of his fo^oUs 
€flr minor wealcnesses ; all depreciation of his under- 
standing or domestic rule. Such gossip is detestable 
and mischievoua^ for can any thing tend more to irri- 
tate him, than to find that you have heen sinking ium 
in the esteem of the public ? Reverence will be dis- 
played in your manner of speaking to him. '' Even 
as Sarah obeyed Abraham^ calling him Lord :" all 
flippant pertness, every thing of contemptuous oonaci- 
ousness of superiority, of dictation and command^ of 
unnecessary contradiction, of pertinacious and obtrusive 
disputation, of scolding accusation, of angry reproach- 
ful complaint^ of nodsy and obstreporous expostulaldon„ 
should be avoided. Almost all domestic quarrels begin, 
in. words ^ and it \& usually in a woman's power to pre- 
vent them by causing the law of kindness to dwell 
upon her lips, and calming .the gusts of her husband'^ 
passion, by those soft answers which turn away wrath. 
Especially should she be careful how she speaks to him 
or even before him, in the company of her family or p£ 
strangers : she must not talk him into silence ; nor 
talk at him ; nor say any thing that is calculated to 
wound or degrade him,* for a sting inflicted in puUip 
is doubly charged with venom ; she must not endeavour 
to eclipse him, to eng^-oss the attention of the company 
to herself, to reduce him to a cypher whicji is valueless 
tiU she stands before him. This is not revereoace : on 
the contrary, she should do aU in her power to mstain 
his respectabihty and dignity in public esteem, and her 
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k irery mode of addressing lum, partaldng at once of the 

I kindness of a£[bction, and the deference of respect, is 

g eminently calculated to do tiiis. ^ And should he at any 

t time express himself in the language of reproof, even 

; though that reproof be causeless, or unjustly serere, 

i let her be cautious not to forget her station, so as to 

i be betrayed into a railing recrimination, a contemptu- 

[ Dua silence, or a moody sullenness. Difficulty I am 

, aware it is^ to shew reverence and respect, where there 

are no other grounds for it to rest upon than mere sta- 
tion ; and as easy to pay it where wisdom, dignity and 
piety support the claims of relationdup : but in pro« 
portion to the difficulty of a yirtuous action^ is its ez- 
odlenoe ; and hers is indeed superior virtue, who yields 
to the relationship of her husband that reverence which 
he forbids her to pay to him on account of his conduct. 
Her reverence will extend itself to her conduct and 
lead to an incessant desire to please him in all things. 
It is assumed by' the apostle as an indii^utable and 
general fact^ that '^the married woman careth how she 
may please her husband." All her conduct should 
be framed - upon this principle, to give him oon- 
tentmentand to increase his delight in her. I^et her 
appear contented with her lot, and that will do much 
to render him content with his : while, on the other 
hand, nothing is more likely to generate discontent in 
his heart, than the appearance of it in her. Let her 
by cheerful good humour diffiise an air of pleasantness 
over his dwelling. Let her guard as much as possible 
against a gloomy aud moody disposition, "which causea 
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her to move about witii the silence and doudiness of a 
Bpectre ; for -who likes to dwell in a haunted boose ? 
She should always welcome him across his threshold 
with a smile, and ever put forth all her ingenuity in 
studying to please him, by constdting his wishes, by 
surprising him occasionally by those unlooked for and 
ingenious devices of affection, which though small in 
themselves, are the proofs of a mind intent upon the 
'bunness of giving pleasure. The greater acts of reve> 
rent and respectful love, are often regarded as matters 
of course, and as such produce little impression ; but 
the lesser acts of attention, which come not into the 
usual routine of conjugal duties, and into the every day 
offices which may be calculated upon with almost as 
much certainty as the coming of the hour which they 
are to occupy, these free-will offerings of an inventive 
and active regard, these extra tokens of respect, and 
expressions of regard, have a mighty power to at- 
tach a husband to his wife ; they are the cords of love, 
the bands of a man. In all her personal and domestic 
habits, her first care then, next to that of j^e^ing 
God, must be to please him, and thus hold to herself 
that heart, which cannot wander from her without 
carrying her happiness with it, and whidi when once 
departed, cannot be restored by any power short of 
omnipotence itself. 

3. Mebknbsb is especially mentioned by the apostle. 
Peter, as a disposition which it is the duty of every 
wife to cultivate. 

Ue has distinguished and honoured this, temper by 
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caUing it the ornament cxf a meek and quiet spirit. II 
there be some virtues, ^which aeem pre-enuBently to 
niit tbe fiamale chaxBcter, meekness bears a high plaoe 
amoagst such. No one stands in greater need of than 
disposition, than the female head of a femily : either 
the petnhnoe and waywardness oi children, w the 
neglects and nuscondnct of servants, or the sharp 
words of a husband, are almost sure, if she be easily 
provoked, to keep her in a state of irritation all the day 
long. How trying is a peevish woman, how odious • 
brawling one. " It is better to dwell in the wildernesa 
than with a contentious and angry woman." Tlie 
graces were females^ says Mr. Jay, so were the fories 
too. It is astonishing the influence which meekness 
has sometboes had in a funily : it has quenched sparks 
and even coals of anger, and strife, which but for this, 
would have set the house on fire : it has mastered the 
tiger and the lion, and led t^em captive with the silk- 
en thread of love. The strength of woman, lies not 
in resisting, but in yielding ; her power is in her gen- 
tknesa ; there is more of real defaoce, aye and more 
'Of that aggressive operation too, which disarms a foe, 
in one mild look* or one soft accent, than in hours of 
ftwhiT^ glances, and of angry tones. When amidstdo- 
mestie strife she has been enabled to keep her temper, 
the storm has been often scattered as it rose ; or her 
jaeekness has served as a conductor to carry off its 
'dveadfnl flashes, which otherwise would have des- 
troyed the dwelling. 

Put oa then, the ornament of a meek and quiet spi-< 
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rlt. Pay lem attention to ^dec(H«tioii<rfttiepenon, 
man to that of the mind. " Yonr adorning is itot to 
be that outward Bdaming, of plaiting the hair and of 
wearing of gold, or of putting on of apparel, bnt tlie 
Idddeu man of the heart vrhidi ia not cormptible." 
'Rie bngnage of another apostle on this sabject is no 
less strildng. " In like manner aleo, I wiD tfiat wo- 
nten a4om themselves in modest ^parel, with ahame- 
bcedness and sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or 
gold, or pearls, or costly array t bat which beoomeOi 
women professing godliness, with good woits." I 
Tim. ii. 9. 10. Two apostles, who both wrote aa they 
were moTttfl by the Holy Ghost, in such language 
as this, have denounced aa improper, and as unbeoo- 
ming a pnJiession of godliness, a taste for immodest, 
expenuve, or decorative dress. Sorely then, the anb- 
ject is wortiiy the moat serioos attention of aU diristiaii 
femalea. By what sophistry can the letter, nrach man 
the ^rit, of two passages of holy writ, so very plain 
and exprees in tiieir tenns as these, be set aside? 
TbM they are set aude, is evident by the appearance 
of nliDoet every congregation into whidi we codd en- 
ter on the wbbath day, whether within or withoottiie 
EstaUidunent. The -raoe of folly, one ahonld really 
siqipoae, is at length tdmoet run, for it does seem wdl 
nigh imjMssible, even by the aid oPonrn^hbonretiie 
Frcncli. for the womoi of our ag^ to Trader them- 
selves more 8iq>ra»ely ridienlons-fhan many of them 
have lately appeared. "What with the gaudiness of 
' ■^, and extravagance of form, our reli^o^ aa- 
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aemUiai pieMot every fhing at once to diagmt oar 
taate, and to distrew our piety. It is hi^ tiine for the 
chnstiaii teacher, to call back the women" profeaang 
godlineaa/' from their waaderinga in the regions of 
fiwhionahle folly, to the holy acriptorea : for the hxAj 
acriptores it ehoold be remembered, have laid down a 
law for regulating the dreaa of the body aa weU aa that 
of the mind. I do hold then, that theae pasaagea of 
acripture are still paita of revelation, and aa sudi atill 
binding iqNm the conscience : if not, shew me when 
th^ were cancelled. I contend, that chriatiim females 
onght to abstain from esqpenaiYe, ahowy, and extrava* 
gant &shions in dress, jewellery, and all kinds of per* 
aonal decoration. I am not arguing for a aectarian 
ooBtome, for a religioiis imiform, for canonical ah^pea 
and oolonrs, nothing of the sort, bat for simplicity, 
neatness, eocmomy ; for, what the n^xwtle call8,modeat 
apparel, shamefacednesa, and sobriety ; for the spirit 
of the passages, if not the very letter ; for a distinction 
between those who profess godlineaa, in their com- 
parative inattention to such things, and those, who 
' make no such profession : for a proof that their minda 
are not ao much engaged on these matters, as the minda 
cf the people of the world are. I am not for eztin- 
goiflhing taste, alas in matters of dress, this is already 
done, but for resisting the lawless dominion of folly, 
under the name of fashion. I am not for calling back 
the age of gothic barbarism, or vulgarity : no ; I will 
leave ample room for the cultivation of both taste and 
genius, in every lawful department, but I am prote^ 
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■gsiiBt the deEolatiiig reign of vanity ; i am reustm^ 
the entTBDce of frivolity into the ctoirdi of God ; I am 
oontendiiig agaiat the glaring inconsistency of reada- 
ing our rdigious asierabliea, like the audience conve- 
ned in a theatre. Tlie evils of an improper attenliaii 
to dress are great and nnmerous. 1. Much preooaa 
time ia wasted in tlte study, end anangements, andde- 
ctaons of this matter. 2. "Hie attention is taken off 
from the improvement of the nund and the heart, to 
the decoration of the pergon. 3. The mind is filled 
with pride and vEuiity, and a det«rionitit^ inflnence is 
carried on upon what conetitntes the true dignity of 
the goal. 4. The tove of display infects the character. 
5, Money is wasted which is wanted for relieving tbtt 
ioisery, and improving the condition of mankind. 6. 
£zaBi{des are set to. the lower claseee, in whom the 
propennly is often mischievooB in many wtya. 

We have run 
Through er'ty chiuge that fancy at the loom, 
Eihansted, bM had genitis to npply ; 
And, ■tuduniB of mntBtion atill, lUscrad 
A real eleguiee, a little ua'd, 
For monstroas noTclt; aod atraogi! diagulsa. 
We lacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comfarti cease. Dress draiaa oar cellar diy, 
Aod keep! our iard«r lean ; puts out our fires ; 
And i&b^idaces hnoger, froat, and iro. 
Where peace and lunpitalitj might reign. 
I am aware it might be, and is said, that there 

may be the pride of singularity, as well as of fashion ; 

the pride of being covered with sober autmiHiBl tinti. 
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as well a& ^ exhibitiiig the brilliant hues of the nm • 
bow ; the pride of quality and of texture, as well as of 
colour and of form. I know it, and I do not justify 
the one more than I do the other ; I eondenm all kinds ; 
but at any rate there is a little more dignity in ono 
kind, than in another. I wiU leave opportunity for the 
distinctions of rank, for the inventions of true taste, 
and for the modest and unobtrusive displays of natural 
elegance and simple beauty, but I cannot allow the 
propriety of christian females yielding themselves to 
the guidance of fieudiion, however expensive, extra" 
vagant, or gaudy. 

As to the employment of our artisans by the various 
changes of &shion ; I have nothing to do withthb, in 
face of an apostolic injunction. The silversmiths who 
made shrines for the worshippers of Diana, might have 
pleaded the same objection against the preachers of the 
gospel, who certainly did, so far as they were success* 
fd, ruin this trade. I am only speaking to professors of 
religion, who form so small a portion of society, that 
their abstinence from foUy would do but little in dimi- 
nishing the employment of the work-people ; and if it 
did, let them make it up in some other way. What I 
contend for, th^i, is not meanness, not ugliness, not 
unvarying sameness; no; but neatness opposed to 
gaudiness; simplicity and becomingness opposed to 
extravagance ; modesty opposed to indelicacy ; econ« 
omy opposed to expensiveness. Whether what I con- 
tend for is characteristic of the age in which we live, 
let any spectator determine. I teak anxious to see pro» 
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feetors of religion displaying a seriousness asad spiiita- 
tUdty, a dignity and sobriety of mind, a simplici^ of 
kabits, and a sedateness of manners, becoming their 
bjgh and holy profession ; and all this, united with an 
economy in ibeir personal cfKpences, which will leave 
them a greater fund at th^ir disposal, for reheving the 
miseries^ and promoting the happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. 

But^ perhaps after all, many women may plead> that 
the gaiety and expensiveness of their dress, is more to 
please their husbands than themselves : but even this 
must have its limits. And I really pity the folly of that 
man, who concerns himself in the arrangement of his 
wife's wardrobe and toilette ; and who would rather 
see hsr go forth in all the gorgepusness of splendid 
apparel, to display herself in the drawmg rooms of her 
friends> than in dignified meekness, to visit the cot- 
tages of th£ poor, as the messenger of mercy : and who 
rgoioes more to contemplate her moving through the 
circles of fashion, the admiration of one sex, and the 
envy of the other, than to see her holding on her ra- 
diant course in the orbit of benevolence, clad in unex- 
pensive simplicity, and with the savings of her peanao- 
nal expenditure, clothing the naked^ feeding the hun- 
gry, healing the sick ; and thus bringing upon herself 
the blessings of him that was ready to perish, and 
causing the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

Not only the ornament, but the person which it 
adorns, is corruptible. Accidents may dist(»rt the 
finest form, diseases ^e the loveliest colouring, time 
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diifigiire the naootheet surfiaoe, and death, the spoiler 
<tf beantj, work a change so awful and appalling, ai 
to torn away the most impassioned admirers in dis* 
gust. How soon wiU every other dress be displaced 
by tlie shroud, and every other decoration be stripped 
off to make way for the flowers that are strewed in the 
ooffin upon the corpse, as if to hide the deformity of 
death. But the graces of the heart, and the beauties 
of the character, are imperishable ; such let a wife be 
continually seeking to put on ; " for she that has a 
wise husband, must entice him to an eternal deamess, 
by the vail of modesty, and the robes of chastity, the 
ornaments of meekness, and the jewels of £uth and 
charity ; she must have no paint but blushings ; her 
brightness must be her purity, and she must shine 
round about with sweetnessesses and friendship, and 
then she shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired 
when she dies." 

5. Economy and Order in the management of her 
personal and domestic expenditure, is the obvious 
duty of a wife. 

You are to preside in the direction of household af- 
fedn ; and mudi of the prosperity and comfort of the 
little community, will depend upon your skilful and 
prudent arrangements. There is a manifest disposi- 
tion in this age. in all classes of society, to come as 
dose as possible to the habits of those above them. 
Tlie poor are imitating the middling classes, and they 
are copying the upper ranks. A showy, luxurious, 
and expensive taste is almost universally cherished. 
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and lA displayed in innumerable instances, where there 
are no means to support it. A large house, . a country 
residence, splendid &miture, a carriage, a retinue of 
servants, and large parties, are the aim of many, whose 
crecUtors pay £or all. Christian families are in m6st 
imminent peril of worldly conformity in the present 
day ; and die line of demarcation between the churdi 
and the world is fast wearing out. It is true they 
have no cards, they do not frequent the theatre, or the 
ball room, aad perhaps they have no midnight routs'; 
— but this is all : for many are as anxious about the 
splendour of their furniture, the fashion of their habits, 
the expensiveness of their entertainments, as the veri- 
est worldling can be. Now a wife has great influence 
in checking or promoting all this. It has heea thought 
that this increasing disposition for domestic shew and 
gaiety, is to be attributed chiefly to female vanity. It 
is woman that is generally regarded as the presiding 
geiiius of such a scene : she receives the praise and 
the compliment oC the whole, and she therefore is un- 
der the strongest temptation to promote it. But let 
her consider, how little all this has to do with the 
happiness of the fiamily, even in its most prosperous 
state ; and how a recollection of it aggravates the ioii- 
sery of adversity, when a reverse takes place. Then 
to be found in debt for finery of dress, or furniture ; 
then to have it said that her extravagance helped to 
ruin her husband ; then to want that, for bread, which 
was' formerly wasted on luxury; then to hear the 
whiq>ered reproach of having injured others by 'her 
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own tfaougbtkas expenditure ! --> Avoid, my fi^nale 
friends, these miseries: do not go <mi to prepare 
wonnwood and gall to embitter still more the already 
biMa' ciqp of adversity. Endeavom' to acquire a skil- 
fofaiess in domestic management, a frugality, a pra-> 
denoe, a love of order and neatness, a mid-way course 
between meanness and luxury, a suitableness to your 
station in lifie, to your christian profession ; an eoono* 
my which shall leave you more to spare f(»r the cause 
of Grod, and the miseries of man. Rather check than 
stimulate the taste of your husband for expense ; tell 
him that it is not necessary for your happiness, nor for 
the comfort of the fiunily ; draw him away from these 
adventitious circumstances, to the mental improve- 
ment, the moral culture, the religious instruction of 
your children. Let knowledge, piety, good sense, 
well-formed, habits, harmony, mutual love, be the 
sources of your domestic pleasures : what is splendour 
of furniture, or dress, or entertainments, to these ? 
6. A wife SHOULD be most attentivb to all that 

CONCERNS the WELFARE AND CQMFO&T OV THE CHIL- 
DREN, if there be any. 

For this purpose, she must be a keeper at home, — 
• • That they may teach the young wives to be sober, 
to love their husbands, to love their children, to be 
discreet, chaste, keepers at home" And how can the 
duties that devolve upon the female head of a family, 
be well discharged if she be not a keeper at home ? — 
On this I have dwelt already in a former chapter, but 
its importance will justify my returning to the subject 
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again. How modi has she to attend to, how manf 
cares to Eostm. howiaan]raotivitieBtoBapport,iri^re 
there IS a young family ? Whoever has Iraniie lor 
goggijnng, the has none : whoever may be fonnd wan- 
derkig from house to hooae, " hearing or tdling avme 
new thing," the must not. A motber'a place it in tlw 
midst of her family ; amother'sdntieaare totake cate 
of them. Nothingcanexaueaneglect of these: tad 
yet ve often see aach select. Some are literary cia- 
racten, and the welfare of the household is neglected 
for books. Not that I would debar a female from the 
luxury of reading, or lunk her to a mere domestic 
dnidge, whose ceaseless toils most have no intermis- 
sion, or solace from literature ; far from it : but Ikt 
taste for literatnre most be kept within due bottndi, 
and not be allowed to interfere with her hoasehtdd 
duties. No husband can be pleased to see a book ia 
the hands of a wife, while the house ia in coofrisidn, 
and the diildren's comfort unprovided for. Much kaa 
should a tatte for compmj/ be allowed to draw a wile 
too mndi out of the orcle of her cares and duties. 
To be wandering from house to house in the morning, 
or to be engaged til! a late hour, evening after eve- 
ning, at a party, while the family at home are left to 
themadvee, or to the care of servants, is certainly di«- 
^^racefnl. Even attention to the public duties of rtli- 
gion must be regdated by a due regard to domestic 
claims. I am aware that many are apt to make dieae 
claims an excuse for neglecting the public means of 
graoe almost entire^ .* the house of God is unfreqneit- 
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«d; eemooB, Mevuwiital mmoboiis, md afi other rdi^ 
gknu meetings, are given 119, for an abaorboig atten- 
turn to boiiaehold affiurs. This is one extreme ; and 
iSbB tAtn is, aneh a deirolednesB to religioas meetings, 
the iianis of a sick iesDaSlj, the cries of a hungry 
i, w tiieoireosietaiioes of some extraordinary case 
^ fimuly oare» are not allowed to hare any force lA 
detainiBg a mother from a week-day sermon» a prayer 
meeting, or the anniTersary of some pnMic institution, 
it is no honour to religion, for a wife, \mder such cir- 
cumstBBces, to be seen in the house of God : duties 
OBBnot be ixk opposition -to each other ; and at such a 
tone, her's lie at home. It must be always distress- 
ing, -and in some cases disgusting, for a husband on 
his retamhig to a scene of domestic confiision, and 
aeeing a neglected chfld in the cot, to be told upon 
enquiring after the molher, that she is attending a 
eerraon, or a public meeting. There is great need for 
watdifobxess in the present age, when female agency 
is in such requisition, lest attention to public institu- 
tkms shoold most injuriously interfere with the duties 
of a wife and a mother. I know very well, that an 
active- woman, may by habits of order, pmictuality, 
and despatch, so arrange her more direct and immedi- 
ate duties at home, as to aBow of sufficient leisure to 
assist the noble societies which solicit her patronage, 
VHhout neglecting her husband and children : but 
whore this cannot be done, no society, whedier hu- 
mane or religious, should be allowed to take her away 
feem what i« after all, her first and more appropriate 

s 
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sphere. She must be a keeper at home, if any thing 
there demands her presence. 

Such appear to me to be the leading dirties of a 
wife. Motives of a very high and sacred character 
may be offered for a diligent performance of them. 
Her own comfort, and that of her husband, is of course, 
most vitally connected with a fulfilment of her obliga- 
tions : and the welfare of her children is also deeply 
involved. And then, her character shines forth with 
peculiar lustre. A good wifk is a high attainment in 
female excellence ; it is woman in her brightest glory 
since the fall. But there is one consideration of su- 
preme importance mentioned by the apostle, to which 
I shall direct your attention. — " Likewise, ye wives, 
be in subjection to your own husbands, that if any obey 
not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives, while they behold 
your chaste conversation, coupled with fear." Pow^ 
erftd and yet tender consideration ! Mark, my female 
friends, the implied eulogy passed by the apostle on 
your sex, where he seems to take it for granted, that 
if one party be destitute of religion, it is the husband. 
And facts prove that his assumption was correct. Re- 
ligion flourishes most amongst the female part of our 
species : in our congregations, and in our churches the 
greater number is of them. Can we account for this 
by natural causes ? Partly. They are more at home, 
and therefore more within reach of the means of 
grace ; — ^they are more susceptible ; — ^they are less ex- 
posed to those temptations that harden the heart 
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through the deoeitfulness of sin ; they are subject to 
more affliction, which fioftens the heart, and prepares it 
for the seed of the kingdom; — but all this is not enough^ 
for without grace, all these advantages are unavailing : 
we must resolve it therefore into divine purpose, divine 
interposition, and the arrangements of divine wisdom. 
Female influence in all civilized states is great ; and 
God has generally made much use of this wherever the 
gospel has come, as one of the means for spreading re< 
ligion. He pours his grace on tbem, that their influ- 
ence may be employed with others, especially their 
husbands and their children. If then, in any case, a 
christian woman be united to an unconverted.man, she 
must dierish and display a deep, and tender, and judi- 
cious BoUcitude for his salvation : and " what knowest 
thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband." 
I would not encourage unequal marriages: I would 
Bot have the single try the doubtful and dangerous 
experiment, of marrying an irreligious man, in the hope 
of converting him ; in such cases the conversion is 
often the other way : but where the union is formed, 
there I say, nourish the anxiety, and employ every dis- 
creet exertion for his eternal welfare . Many instances 
have occurred, in which the unbelieving husband, has 
been sanctified by the wife. She has drawn him with 
the cords of a tender and judicious love, to a consider- 
ation of the subject of personal rehgion. Think of 
the value of a soul, and of the inefiable glory of being 
the instrument of its salvation. But O ! to be the means 
of saving the soul of a husband ! Think how it will 

B 2 
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strengthen the bond, and sanctify and sweets it, 'which 
imites yon on earth and in thne ; and at the same time 
add to it a tie, by which you shall " not lose one ano< 
ther in the valley of the shadow of death," bat be re- 
united as kindred spirits, though not as man and wife, 
in heaven, and through eternity. ' 'Think, O wife, of the 
happiness — ^the honour that awaits you. What is the 
triumph you have acquired over him by your charms, 
compared with the victory you win obtain over him 
by your religion ? — ^What pleasure will att^d you the 
remainder of your days — ^now you are of "one heart and 
one mind ; " now you '* take sweet counsel together." 
The privileged language of prayer now is, — "Otm Fa- 
ther:"— of every motion made to go and seek the Lord 
of Hosts there is a ready acceptance — " I will go also.^' 
And what will be your joy and crown of rejoicing in 
that day, when before assembled men and angels, he 
will say, O blessed be the Providence which attached 
us in yonder world and has still more perfectly united 
us in this. The woman thou gavest to be with me, 
led me not to the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
but to the tree of life which is in the midst of the Pa- 
radise of God.* 

But how is this solicitude to be employed } The 
apostle tells us : " that they may be won by the con- 
versation of their wives, while they behold your chaste 
conversation, coupled with fear." Your religion must 
be seen embodied in your whole character and conduct. 

• Mr, Jay. 
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It must commend itsdf to their judgme&t, by what 
they pei?ceiye, aa sincere. It must be cansUtent ; for 
a want of unilormity, however earnest it may in ma- 
ny respects andat many times appeur, will produce 
disgust. Yoa must ' ' let your lig^t shine before them, 
that they se^inff' your good works* may glorify God." 
You must ever appear invested with all the beauty of 
a h)vely example^ which, silent though you be as it 
respects your tongue, is living eloquence. Your reli- 
gion must diffuse its lustre over your whole diavaeter, 
and nnpress itself most deeply on your relation as a 
wife» and a mother : it miost be a new motive to all 
that respect, and reverence, and devotedness* and 
medcness, whidi, have been laid before you, and it 
mnst lead you to carry every conjugal and maternal 
virtue to the highest degree of perfection. It must be 
attended with the most profound humility, for if there 
be any ^iritual pride, any conscious and manifest sense 
of supoiority, any thing apiNX)aching to the phariaaic 
temper, wfaidh says, "stand by, I am holier than thou," 
a&y thing like contempt of your husband, as an uncon- 
verted nnner, you will excite an inveterate prgndice, 
not only against religion, but agamst yoursdf ; rdigicm 
will be hated by him for your sake, and you for reli* 
gion's sake. When you venture to speak to him, on 
the subject of piety, it should be aa remotely as pos- 
sible from all lecturing, all dictation, all reproadi, att 
consdoua superiority -, and with all possible tenderness, 
medmess, humilMy, and persuasive afiection. Nevar 
taBc to him of his state before other$, and never tdk 
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at him. • Nor is it likely to accomplish the object jaa 
have in view, to weary him by continual importmiity. 
Many defeat their own end, by an incessant introduc- 
tion of the subject, and sometimes with an asperity 
which increases the revulsion, which its own nature 
is calculated, in such a mind, to produce. An occa* 
sional hint, and that of the most tender, respectfiil, and 
delicate kind, is all that you should attempt, and then 
leave your example to speak. Occasionally, you may- 
put an instructive volume in his way, and solicit his 
perusal of it. Do not bring your religious friends too 
much about you, so as to annoy him ; especially, keep 
away as much as possible, any that may have a less 
portion of discretion than the rest ; and confine your- 
self to the more judicious and best informed. Never 
rudely interfere with his pursuits, his reading, or his 
company, although they may not be what you can cor- 
dially approve. Till he is enlightened irom above, he 
will not see the evil of these things, and to attempt to 
interrupt him, in any other way, than by the mildest 
and most respectful expostulation, will only do harm. 
Should he wish to draw you from the high pursuit of 
eternal life, you are not, of course, in this case, to 
yield to his pursuasion, nor in any thing to concede, 
where your conscience is decidedly concerned in the 
matter. You must be firm, but mild. One conces- 
sion granted by you, would only lead to another. But 
still, even in this extremity, your resistance of his at- 
tempts to interfere with your religion, must be main- 
tained in all the meekness of wisdom, and must be 8i« 
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tended with fresh efibrts to please, in all things which 
are lawful. If such a line of conduct should subject 
you to reproach, anger, and persecution, a most pain- 
ful and by no means an uncommon case, you must 
possess your soul in patience^ and commit your way to 
Him that judgeth righteously. Many a persecuting 
husband, has been subdued, if not to religion, yet to 
kinder conduct, by the meek and uncomplaining 
temper of his wife. 

To conclude. Let us all seek after more of the spi- 
rit of true religion, — the spirit of fiEuth, of hope, of 
prayer : a &ith, that really believes the word of God, 
and looketh habitually to the cross of Christ by which 
we obtain salvation, and to the eternal world where we 
shall fully and for ever enjoy it : a hope that lives in the 
expectation and desire of glory, honour^ immortality, 
and eternal life : and a spirit of prayer which leads us 
daily and hourly to the throne of divine grace, for all 
that aid of the Holy Ghost, which we need, not only 
for the duties that refer to our relations to another 
world, but for those which devolve upon us, in conse- 
quence of our relations in this. " Godliness is profit- 
able for all things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of that which is to come." The 
same principle of divine grace which unites us to God, 
will bind us closer to each other. ReHgion contains 
in it, not only the seeds of immortal virtues, but of 
such as are mortal: not only the germs of excel- 
lencies which are to flourish in the temple of heaven, 
but which grow up in the house of our pilgrimage upon 



enUi, to enCvea with their.bestity; andtoxefipesli witti 
tiidr firBgrance, the dameatic cirele. A good christiflBr 
CBBiiot he a had hiubBiid,. or father ;: and other thinga 
hemg equal, he who has most piety, will shine most, in 
all the xeiationa of life. A hiUe placed between man 
and wife as the hasis of their nnion^ t^e role of their 
conduct, and the model of their spirit,, will make np 
many a di£Ssrence, comfort them under mtmy a enne, 
guide them in many a strait, wherein flesh and bkod 
will he confomided and at a loss, support them in t^eir 
last sad parting from each other, and re-unite liiem in 
the world where they shall go no more out. 

''Those married pairs that liye, asDnnemfamng that 
they must part again, and give an account how they 
treat themselves and each other, shall at the day of 
their deadly be admitted to glorious espoosais ; and 
when t^^ dball live again, be married to their hasd, 
and partite of his gloriesv All those things that now 
please us, shall pass from us, or we from them ; hat 
those things that conc^ni the other life, are permanent 
as the numbers of eternity : and although at the resur • 
rectioa, there shall be no relation of husband and wife, 
and no marriage shall be celdirated but the masriage 
of the lamb, yet then shall be remembered how men 
and women passed through this stale, which is a type 
of that ; and frtmi this sacramental unions all holy 
pairs shall pass to the spiritaia]^ and eternal^ where love 
shall be their portiois» and joys shall crown their headi^ 
and they shall he in the bosom of Jeans, • and in,' the 
heart of God to eternal- agesi" Amen. 



CHAPTER III. 



SOm RBMARK8 ON THB FORMATION OF THX MABRIAGB 

UNION. 



** Methinks It is a misfortune that the marriage state, which 
in its own nature is adapted to j^ve ns the complKest happi- 
aen this life is capable of, should be so nneomfortable a om 
to so many as it daily proves. But the mischief generally 
proceeds from the unwise choice people make for themsdres, 
and an expectation of happiness from things incapable of giv- 
ing it. Nothing but the good qualities of the person beloved, 
can be a fbundation for a love of judgment and discretion ; 
aad whoever expects happiness from any thing but virtue, 
wisdom, good humour, and a timiUtode of raannen, will find 
thcBBsdves widely mista&en." 

Spbctator. 

Trb preceding dusters make it* evident, that mar- 
riage is a step of incalculable importance, and ought 
never to be taken without the greatest consideration 
and the utmost caution. If the duties of this state are 
•0 namerous and so weighty, and if the right discharge 
of these obligations, as well as the happiness of our 
whole life, and CTen our safety for eternity, depends, , 
as they necessarily must do, in no small measure upon 
the choice we make of a husband or wife, then let rea- 
son determine, with what deliberation we should adt 
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Tance to such a connexion. It is obvious, that no 
decision of our whole earthly existence requires more 
of the exercise of a ealm judj^ent than this> and yet 
obversation proves how rarely the jmdgment is aUowed 
to give counsel, and how generally the imagination 
and the passions settle the business. A very great 
portion of the misery and of the crime with which so- 
ciety is depraved and afflicted, is the result of ill-formed 
marriages. Jf mere passion without prudence, or co- 
vetousness without love, be allowed to guide the 
choice, no wonder that it is improperly done, or that 
it is highly disastrous in its consequences ; and how 
often are passion and covetousness alone consulted. 
To use the beautiful language quoted by me in another 
work, where I have treated briefly the subject of this 
chapter, I would remark, " that they who enter the 
marriage state, cast a die of the greatest contingency, 
and yet of the greatest interest in the world, next to 
the last throw for eternity. Life or death, felicity 
or a lasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage. A 
woman indeed ventures most, for she hath no sanctu* 
ary to retire to, from an evil husband; she must 
dwell upon her sorrow^ which her own folly hath pro- 
duced ; and she is more under it, because her tormen- 
tor hath warrant of prerogative, and the woman may 
complain to God, as subjects do of tyrant princes, but 
otherwise she hath po appeal in the causes of unkind- 
ness. And though the man can run from many hours 
of sadness, yet he must return to it again ; and whe& 
he sits among his neighbours, he remembers the obp- 
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jection that lies in his bosom, and he sighs deeply." 
If however, it were merely the comfort of the mar- 
ried pair themselves, that was concerned, it would be 
a matter of less consequence, a stake of less value ; but 
the well being of afieunily, not only for this world, but 
for the next ; and equally so the well being of their 
descendants, even to a remote period, depends upon 
this union. In the ardour of passion, few are disposed 
to listen to the counsels of prudence; and perhaps there 
is no advice, generally speaking, more thrown away, 
than that which is offered on the subject of marriage. 
Most persons, especially if they are already attached 
to a selected object, even though they have not com- 
mitted themselves by a promise or eyea a declaration, 
will go on in the pursuit, blinded by love to the in- 
discretion of their choice ; or desperately determined, 
with the knowledge of that indiscretion, to accomplish, 
if possible, their purpose. Upon such individuals, rea- 
soning is wasted, and they must be left to gain wis- 
dom in the only way, by which some will acquire it, 
painful experience. To others who may be yet disen- 
gaged, and disposed to hearken to the language of 
* advice, the following remarks are oflfered. — 

In the affair of marriage, as guidbd bt the abvicb 
OP pABBNTs, OR GUARDIANS. Parents have no right 
to select for you, nor ought you to select for yourself, 
without consulting with them. How far they are 
vested with authority to prohibit you from marrying a 
person whom they disapprove, is a point of casuistry, 
v^ry difficult to determine. If you are of age, and* 
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flitetaprcRTide tot yomrselvs^ ov tt-e likd^ tobe-wdl 
pref^ded foar by tibose td whont y«w ai^ alxMiti to be 
«mt^, it i$ a question wk«ther tbey c«i dd aiijp thia^ 
ittiar% thaa adrise and persuade ; but tM ymt ar^ of 
9§i, tke^ bttve positive aiithcnity fofwrUd: and it is 
«i^ tifuhti&d act in yois, to fom ccnmexicmsi wiKkoot 
^leir kttowledge* and to eanry tkem on agaiisst tbeir 
psohibitionSk Tbeir objecticms ought al^ays^ I adaut, 
to be foimded oik i«eason» and not oa caprice, pride, or 
cHpidftty : for where this is the caafe, and duldrco are 
p{ fidl age, and are goided in their choice by pradence, 
by piety, and by affection, they certainly naay and 
BHifit be left to decide for theinsdnres. Where, how- 
ever, parents rest their (Ejections on saffieient groanda* 
and shew plain and palpable reasons for prohibiting a 
conni^juoB, there it is the manifest duty of soisis, and 
and ei^pecially of daaghters, to give it up. A unioa 
formed in opposition to the reasonable objecticHi of a 
discfeet father or mother is very rarely a ha^^y one ; 
and the bitter cap is rendered additionally bitter ia 
sQch a case, by the wormwood and gall c^ self vi^oach. 
What miaeries oi this kind have we all seaa ! How 
many beacons are set up» if young people would but 
look at them, to warn them against the folly (^givmg 
themselves to the impulse of an imprudent attaehmenty* 
and following it to a close, against the advice, remon- 
strances, and prohibitions of thek parents^ Very sel- 
dom does that connexion prove otherwise thttt a 
source of wretchedness, on which the frown; al a& af- 
fectionate and wise father and motiiar foil £rom the 
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iMgiaaiDg; it CSod mmm ta rke iqp in )«dt|^iBtftat; 
and to sopport tlm p«reiit's aiiithority^ by oontemgr 
tiwir diBpleastre ivitlL hi* own. 

Maniage riioitki in every ease be formed vpoti ts«, 
BASIS <m MUTiTJA ATTAemtiiinf* If tbere be no Uiff^ 
Af^ertf xnarrttge, it cwuiot be etpeetcd there ehoiddbe 
any alter it. Lorersjc aa aU are aiii^wfied to be if ho^ 
are looking fenrard to thia noxm, without kyre, have 
no right to expect hefipiiiees ; the coldneaa ef indifie* 
reace is 90on likely* in thdar case, to be changed inta 
averaion. There oaght to be persamii attachment,. 
If there be any things even in the exterior, that et- 
c^ca diagnat^ the banns ave forhidden by the voice of 
naitercf. I do not sarf , that beaoty of coontenanoe, or 
ekganer of fonoy is neeesaary ; by no tajeane ; a pore 
and 8trf>n§ attachment, haa often ajdaMdintheabaehce 
of theae ; and I will not take Xi|>on me to detarmineK 
that it is abaohitdy mpoaaibk to love deformity, but. 
we certainly ovght not to miite ouradvea with it, nn- 
leaa we earn krve it ; or at least, 9^ ao enamoured with 
the fiMcanckion of mental qtialitiea that may be united 
with it,, aa to loae sight of the body in the charma of 
the rnind^ the heart, and the manners. All I contend 
ffMr» is, that to proceed to marriage against absolute 
ctialike and revtdston> ia irrational, base, and sinful. 

Bf^ love dttiold respect the mind aa weH as the bo- 
dy ; for to be altaehed to an individual simply on the 
gffowad of beauty, is to fall in love with a doQ, a ata- 
tac, or a peture ; aach an attainment ia iuat or toey,, 
km eertaiadly niot a rational afleclioD. if we leve the 
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body, ^ do not love the mind, the heart, and the 
mannen, onr regard is placed upon the inferior part of 
the person, and therefore, only upon that which by 
difieaae, may be next year a very diffisrent thing to 
what it is now. Nothing fiedes so soon as beauty ; it 
is but like the deHcate bloom of an attractive fruit, and 
if there be nothing agreeable underneath, will be 
thrown away in disgost when that is brushed off; and 
thrown away, too, by the very hand of him that plucks 
it. It is so commonly remarked, as to be proverbial, 
that the charms of mind increase by acquaintance, 
while those of the exterior diminish : and that while 
the former easily reconcile us to a plain countenance, 
the latter excite, by the power of contrast, a distaste 
for the insipidity, ignorance, and heartlessness with 
which they are united, like gaudy, scentless flowers 
growing in a desert. Instead of determining to stake 
our happiness upon the act of gathering these bloom- 
ing weeds, to place them in our bosom, let us ask, 
how they will look a few years hence, or how they wiU 
adorn and bless our habitation ? Let us ask, will the 
understanding, united with that countenance, render 
its subject fit to be my companion, and the instructor 
of my children ? Will that temper patiently bear 
with my* weaknesses, kindly consult my tastes, affec- 
tionately study my comfort ? Will those manners 
please me in solitude, as well as in society ? WilP 
those habits render my dwelling pleasant to myself 
and to my friends ? We must try these matters, and 
hold our passions back, that we may take counsel witb. 
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our judgment, and suffer reason to come down and 
talk with us in the cool of the evening. 

Such thei), ia the love on which marriage should be 
contracted, love to the whole person ; love to the mind, 
and heart, and manners, as weU as to the countenance 
and form ; love tempered with respect ; for this duly 
is the attachment that is likely to survive the charms 
of novelty, the spoliation of disease, and the influence of 
time ; that is likely to support the tender sympathies and 
exquisite sensibilities of the conjugal state ; and render 
man and wife to the verge of extreme old age, what it 
was the intention of him, who instituted the marriage 
union, they sh(»]ld be, — ^the help and the comfort of 
each other. 

By what language then, sufficiently strong and in-^ 
dignant, can we reprobate those compacts, so disgrace- 
ful, and yet so common, by which marriage is converted 
into a money speculation, a trading enterprise, a mere 
business of pounds, shillings, and pence ? How cruel 
a part do those parents act, who for the sake of an ad- 
vantageous settlement, urge their daughters into a 
union, from which their hearts revolt; or persuade 
their sons to marry women, towards whom they feel 
no affection, mn'ely for the sake of a fortune ! ^ Unna- 
tural fiathers and mothers! is it thus ye would lead your 
children, decorated as sacrifices, to the shrine of Mam* 
mon, and act the part of priests and priestesses your^ 
selves, in the^ immolation of these hapless victims ! ! 
What will you assist in the rites of this legal prostitu-> 
tion ? Can none others be found but yov, the natural 
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g ^Mr diifl oi yaut tkMnm' mterteflt, to penondethcst 

to sell their petamw^ ancl kvter all the hsppncfis of 

thekftoo-elivei lor gold? "WiB y«i make y ouf 8dvi» 

XC0|WuiUe lor all the Intixre miseries of yoiar d^Mren, 

smI your cUldreiis' ehildren, by reoommending' Mch a 

sevdidoompaet } Forbear, I entreat yoti, foryowrown 

adbev Ibr your childreiiB' sake, andlrar thesakeof eoei- 

ety, to reroimneiid a maorriage, which is not foimded 

cm pvre, and slrosig, and mutual attachment. 

Yoan^ people tiiemsdves, should be extremely care- 

ill on their own pert, to let no persuasions of others^ 

w^ impalBe of their own covetousness, no anxiety fo be 

their own masters and mistresses, no ambition for se-. 

cular splendour, induce them to enter into a eon- 

Bcxion, to which they are not drawn by the solii^tiona 

o{ a pm^ and virtuous love. What will a large house^ 

i^lmdid furniture, a gay equipage, and feushionable en- 

tertainments do for their possessor, in the absmee ol 

cenmibial loye} " Is it for these haubles, these toys/' 

exehdms the wretdied heart as it awakens, alas ! too. 

late, in some sad scene of domestic woe, '* is it for this 

I have bartered away mysdf, my happiness^ my ho- 

i»e«r? 

** How iH tli« iceaes that offer re8t> 
Aad heart that caanot rett agree." 

O there is a sweetness, a chann, a power to please> in 
pure and mutualaffeetion, though it be cherished in the 
hunMest abode, and mafaitained amidst the plainest cir*. 
cumstances, and has to contend with many difficulties, 
compared wi^ which, the elegancies and brfflianciea o{ 
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ivorldly g^andeior, are batas the aptendoiir of aa eaefc- 
esn pahhoe, to one of the bowers of tbe^garden of SSdao. 
Let the man nobly determine to earn hi» daily bread 
by the9«reAtof hiflbrow, and find hie daily task sweeCh 
eaaai, by the thought that it b for the iramanheloveSf 
Esther than roll abont in. his chariot, and live » life ef 
qjiendid iadoleHce and misery, with the woman he dteia 
not lave : and let the oUier sex, as nobly andtharoieaUf 
detenmine ta trust to*their own energies, but eq[ndally 
to- a gracious providence, rslher than marry without 
aflectftmi„ for the- sake oi a setliement. 

TIfcn these is another error eommitted by aome-: 
hamg been- disappointed in a oonnesion. whidi^ ibm^ 
hepedto fotfm, they become reoUess fbn the iitaae, and 
in a tsmpe: of mind bordering upon- revenge; aeeept 
the- first iodtvidaai wbo may present himself, whether 
they IwEo him or not. TIub is the last degree of Iblly^ 
and is sudb> an act of suicidal violence upon theiff own- 
peaee, as ean neither be desci&bed nor veprobated im 
tenn» Boffioieatfy stvong. This ietaaet like theemraged 
scorpien^ and: to tain Iftieir sting upon themselves ; and 
in an act oi apJbcnitotsacrifiee their happiness to fi^y. 
And ior het, om mhom does this asad ^ite fedl ? Upon 
the individual whfi has dene them no harra^, but thai 
of attempting totheal the breadi that has been made 
in tiiidrlmppiaesi^ aiid*to> whom in return they carry 
a heart, whiek th&y have virtmUy given to another* 
How muck nerenddeaal^ hew modi more oond«cive 



to thfdff o^¥a comfcMPtw and how muck more honoiur- 
a^ is it in a rasfkhft this, t» wait till tune» aadpiet|r 
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an old nun sanomded with inlsnts and babes, when 
he em acarody see or bew for &e infinnities of age ! 
Hbw mmatnraly bcw odioiu is it, to see a young man 
ftt ten ad to a piece of antiq^nty, so as to perplex stran- 
gov to dete r min e, whelber be is living witli a wife or 
a motbflr/' No one will give the woman in the one 
ease, orthe man in the other, the credit of marrying 
fat love ; and the world wiH be ill-natured enough, 
and one can hardly hdp jcmnng in the censoriousness, 
to say that siudi wwitnhffl are mere peconiary specnlap* 
tions ; for generally speaking, the old party in the 
miioa, is a nek on^ ; and an generdly, they carry a 
scoirge for the other in their pnrse. A fortune has 
ofiben thus been a nusfortone for both. 

Eqoalifcy of vjmk is desirable, or as near to it as 
possible. Instances hove occoreed^. in which respecta- 
ble men have married servants, and yet maintamed 
their respectability, and enjoyed a full cup of domestic 
eomfort : bat these cases axe rare^ and generally con- 
tain some circumstances ofi pea:^arity. And it is 
mneh less perilous for a rich man to descend into the 
v^ of poverty for a wifo, than it is for a rich wonum 
to go down for at hnsband.. He can ONich more easily 
raise his companion to* hisr own level» than she can. 
Society wiii nmch more readily accommodate than- 
sdrreff to his enor, than to hers. Musk of the happi- 
ness of the conjugal state, depends upon the relatives 
d tte peeties, and if the marriage has o^nded them, 
if k haa degraded them, how much of bitterness is it 
IK their power to throw into the cup of enjoymenj^. 
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Many a wife has carried to her grave^tiie Btiai^ h 
Jtd upon her >peace, by the insults of lier liosband'e 
friends : and in all soeh cases, ke moat xtaeasm aipavt 
of the venom. 

" It has been said, that no elaBs of menscrso^iniidft 
in t^s article, as ministers. But smrdy liw canniit 
be admitted. It cannot be supposed that those «whow 
office it is to inculcate prudence, should themaelines he 
proverbial for indiscretion. It cannot be sappoeed 
that those whose tncomes are limited, and whose cir- 
cumstances demand economy, would bring into tiie 
management of them, those who have been trained up 
in delicacy and extravagance ; and are helpless and 
profuse. It cannot be supposed, that men, whoee 
office is respectable, and productive of social inter- 
course, would select vulgarity and ignorance, unfit 
to be either seen or heard, merely because it is 
pious. A minister is to inculcate order and regularity i 
and would he marry a female that would render his 
house a scene of confusion and tumult ? A minister 
is to shew how the claims of life and religion hurmo- 
nize, and to assign to the duties of eadi, their own 
place and season ; and would he many a rattle-biai% 
who, instead of being a keeper at home^ has been al- 
ways rambling after some new preacher ; who^ imtead 
of quietly glorifying God in her own sphere of action> 
has been endeavouring to excite public attention ; who 
has been zealous in matters of doubtful disputationj 
but has treated as beneath her regard, matters of eom- 
mon and relative obligations ? Need he be told, that 
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a becoming behavionr in a lower and private station; 
is the sorest pledge of, and tlie best preparation for a 
prop^ behaviour in a higher and more public situa- 
tion ! A minister is to recommend neatness^ and all 
the decencies of life^ and would he marry a slattern ? 
A minister is to shew, that the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit^ is in the sight of God, of great price, 
and would he marry a. scold ? A minister is to stand 
in the same relation to all his people, who demand his 
love and service, and would he marry a female who 
would fondly attach herself to a few cronies, listen to 
all tkeir secrets, and divulge her own, and form cabals 
and schisms, which will render his residence unplea- 
sant, or occasion his removal ?" 

To my brethren in the ministry I do recommend, 
and recommend with an earnestness which I have no 
language sufficiently emphatic to express, the greatest 
caution in this most delicate and important afiair. In 
their case, the effects of an imprudent marriage are felt 
in the church of the living God. If the wives of the 
deacons, are to be "grave, not slanderers, sober, faith- 
ful, in all things," what less can be required of the 
wives of the pastors ? "A bishop must be blameless, 
one that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity. For if a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of the 
church of God." But how can he exhibit in his domestic 
constitution, the beautiful order and harmony which 
should prevail in every christian family, and especially in 
every minister's house, without the inteUigent and in- 
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duBtriotis oo-operation of his wife : and how can this be 
expected of one who has no intelligence, or industry ) 
Not only much of the comfort, but of the character of a 
minister, dxpbnds upon his wife; and what is of 
still jgreater consequence, much of his usefulness. 
How many have been driven away from scenes of sue* 
cessful labour, or rendered uncomfortable in the midst 
of them, by the mismanagement of wives, who have 
plunged their husbands into debt, and thus blasted 
their respectability ; or by that pride, petulance, vul« 
garity, meanness, and busy interference, by which they 
have involved them in perpetual strife, with their 
neighbours, tradesmen, or their congregation ! Con- 
sidering, therefore, how much mischief may be done 
by their indiscretion, ministers should raise imprudence 
in marriage to the rank of a great sin. And then their 
guilt in the commission of this sin is the greater, as 
they have less excuse for it than others ; for they have 
only to exercise patience, and to restrain themselves 
from hasty and injudicious entanglements, and to avail 
themselves of the extended opportunity whidi their 
situation gives them, to obtain a companion, that shall 
be to them, both as men and ministers, a helper of 
their joy. Some widowers in selecting a second wife 
have consulted their childrens' comfort more than their 
own taste ; whether this be rig^t or wrong in their 
case, we shall presently consider ; but certainly, a mi» 
nister while he is allowed the usual privil^e of fol- 
lowing his own predilections, ought never to gratify 
his taste at the expense of his oflicial req>ectaliility, or 
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at liw fid^ of iBd^iMeMiiflBs, but in tlK didee ^^ 
ahoidd be gnidad bya view to tbe oomfort of iiis cbnifih, 
«a weR as by a vefercaoe to his own bappmeea. 

Marmge ihoiild alwayB be formed, with a we 
Moaa p "90 TBB mcTATKS or ntueioN. A pioaB 
peraon thoiild not many any <Mie who is not also pioaa. 
it 18 net-deamble to be united to an individaal ev» 
of a d Ufeittttt denemkiation^ and who^ as a point ef 
eonadenee^ attends ber own place of warship. It is 
not pkaaant on a sabbath morning to separate, and go 
one to <me place of worship, and the oliier to another. 
The most delightful walk that a holy couple can take, 
is to the house of God in company, and when, in re- 
fieroice to the high themes of redemption and the invi- 
sible realities of eternity, they take sweet counsel to- 
gether. No one would willingly lose this. But oli to 
walk separately in a still more important and dreadful 
sense ! To part at the point where the two roads to 
eternity branch off, the one to heaven the other to hell; 
and for the believer " to travel on to glory, with the 
dreadful consciousness, that the other party is jour- 
tt^ing to perdition ! ! This is indeed dreadful, and is 
of itself silffident to occasion no small diminution of 
eonjtigal felieity. If however, the comfort of the par- 
ties only were- concerned, it would be a matter of less 
consequenee : but it is a matter of conscience, and an 
affidr in which we have no option. '' She is at liberty 
to marry whom she will" says the apostle, speaking to 
the case of a widow* ^' bat only in the Lord." Now 
though this was said in reference to a female, all die 
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veaflona of flat law Mcmg witli equal force to the ether 
aez. Thifl appean to me to be not only advice but law, 
and is as binding upon the oonsdence aa any other law 
diat we find in the word of God ; and the incidental 
manner in whidi this injunction occurs^ is^ as has 
been very properly remaiiLed^ to the intelligent reader 
of scripture^ the strongest confirmation of the rule in 
all cases^ where marriage is in prospect^ and where 
there has been no engagement previous to conversion. 
As to tiie other passage, where the apostle commands 
us not to be unequally yoked together with unbelievers 
it does not apply to marriage, except by inference, but 
to church feUowE^iip, or rather to association and con« 
duct in general, in reference to which, professing 
christians are not to symbolize with unbelievers. But 
if this be improper in regard to other matters, how 
much more so in that connexion, which has so pow- 
erful an influence over our character, as well as our 
happiness. For a christian, then, to marry an indivi- 
dual who is not decidedly and evidently a pious per- 
son, is a direct opposition to the word of God. 

And if scripture were not against it, reason is ; for 
'* how can two walk together, except they be agreed." 
A difierence of taste in minor matters is an impediment 
in the way of domestic comfort ; but to be opposed to 
each other on the all important subject of religion, is 
a risk, even as it respects our comfort, which no con- 
siderate person should be induced, on any considera- 
tions, to incur. How can the higher ends of the do- 
mestic constitution be answered, where one of t>? 
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parents has not the spiritual qnalififialioBB ne ocaaaiy 
for accomplishing them ? How can the woik of rdi- 
giouB education be conducted, and the childreii be 
trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ? 
And as it respects individual and perscM^ assistanoe 
in religious matters, do we not all want helps instead 
of hindrances ? A christian should make every ^ling 
bend to religion, but allow religion to bend to nothing. 
This is the one thing needful^ to which every thing 
should be subordinate ; and surely, to place out of 
consideration, the afiairs of his eternal salvation, in so 
important an a£air as marriage, shows either that the 
religion of a person who acts thus^ is but profession, 
or hkely soon to become so. 

The neglect of this plain and reasonable rule is be- 
coming, I am afraid, more and more prevalent. I do 
not wonder at all, that this subject should have excited 
the attention of th^ ministers of religion, and that the 

CONGBSOATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WILTSHIRE shouid 

at their yearly meeting, in eighteen hundred and six, 
have come to the following resolution i-^-^" Deploring 
the little regard of late years paid by too many profes- 
sors of religion to the christian ride of marriage ; and 
deeming it desirable, that the attention of the public m 
general, and our ovm churches in particular, should be 
called to this subject ; we do unanimously request the 
Rev, Mr, Jay to publish some strictures upon it." 

In the excellent treatise which Mr. Jay 'published in 
compliance with this request, he makes the following 
just and important remarks. " How deplorable is it 
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Aiat this christian rule of marriage is so frequently 
trampled upon. The violation is, in the degree of it 
at least, peculiar to our own age. Our pious ances- 
tors, especially among the non- conformists, would 
have been shocked at the practice, as appears from 
tiieir invaluable writings. And i am fbrsuadbd that 

rr IB VBRT MUCH OWING TO THB ]PREVALENCB bP THESB 
INDIBCBXMINATB AND UNHALLOWED CONNEXIONS, THAT 
WE HAVB FALLEN SO FAR SHORT OF THOSE MEN OF GOD 
WHO ARE GONB BEFORB US, IN OUR SECLUSION FROM 
THE WORLD, IN THB SIMPLICITY OF OUR MANNERS, IN 
THB UNIFORMITT OF OUR PBOFBSSION, IN THB DIS- 
CHARGE OF FAMILY WORSHIP, AND IN THE TRAINING 
UP OF OUR HOUSEHOLDS IN THB NURTUliE AND ADMO- 
NITION OF THB LORD." 

No one should contemplate the prospect' of such a 
connexion as marriage, without the greatest and most 
serious deliberation; nor without the most earnest 
prayer to Grod for direction. Prayer, however, to be 
acceptable to the Almighty, should be sincere, and 
should be presented with a real desire to know and 
do his will. Many, I believe, act towards the Deity, 
as they do towards their friends ; they make up their 
minds, and then ask to be directed. They have some 
doubts^ and very often strong ones, of the propriety 
of the step they are about to take, which are gradually 
dissipated by their supplications, tiU.they have prayed 
themselves into a conviction that they are quite right 
in the decision, which they have in fact, already made. 
To pray for direction in an afiair which we know to be * 

f2 
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in oppodtioQ to God's woid« and on which we have 
already resolTed to act, is adding hypocriay to rebel- 
lion. If there be reason to believe that the individiial 
who solicits a christian to unite herself with him. in 
marriage, is not truly pknis, what need has she of 
pra3ring to be directed ? This seems like asking the 
Almighty, to be permitted to do that which he has 
forbidden to be done. 

In the case of widows and widowers, especially 
where there is a &mily, peculiar prudence is necessary. 
I have known instances in which such persons have 
sacrificed all their own tastes and predilections, and 
have made their selection with exclusive reference to 
their children. Such a sacrifice is indeed generous ; 
but it may become a question whether it is discreet. 
It is- placing their own comfort, and even character, 
in some degree of peril, neither of which can be lost, 
without most serious mischief to those very children, 
whose interests they have so heroically consulted. 
Tliis, however, is an error much more rare and venial, 
than that of the opposite extreme. How unseemly and 
inconsiderate is it for a sexagenarian, to bring home 
a young wife, and place her over daughters older than 
herself, and introduce into the family circle, aunts and 
uncles, yoimger than some of the nephews and nieces. 
Rare is the case, in which such inexpedient connexions 
are formed, without the authors of them loosing much 
of their own reputation, and destroying much of the 
comfort of their families. Let not such men wonder, 
if their daughters by the first marriage, are driven 
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from their home by the conseqaentses of the second ; 
and are led to form hnpradent matches, to which they 
were led hy the force of parental example, and nrged 
by the consequences of parental folly. 

In the selection df a second companion for life, 
where the first has been eminent for talents or virtues, 
much care shoidd be taken that there be no great and 
strfldng inferiority, for in sach a case, 

** busjy meddling memory, 

Id barbarous saccession, musters up 

The put eodeardients of their softer hoars ;" 

which form a contrast ever present, and ever painful. 
The man that never new by experience the joy of a 
htfpy marriage, can never know the ills of an impru- 
dent one, as aggravated by the power of comparison. 
Let him that has thus known them, beware how he 
expose himself to such helpless, hopeless misery. 

Due care should also be exercised in reference to 
the diildren. Has the woman about to be selected, 
that principle, that prudence, tha% self control, that 
good temper, which, if she become herself a mother, 
will help her to conceal her partialities, for to suppress 
them is impossible, and would be unnatural, and to 
seem no less kind to her adopted offisprlng, than to her 
own ? That man acts a most cruel, a most wicked 
part towards the memory of his first wife, who does 
not provide for her children, a kind and judicious firiend 
in his second. What is it but & dread of this, that 
has made some women, when upon then: dying bed, 
break through the rules of propriety, and recommend 
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their successor in the arms^ and heart, and- house of 
their husbands ? They trembled for their children, and 
seemed at that sad moment> to have become mlHng to 
be forgotten, provided their babes could find a second 
mother in her that was to fill their place. Let me 
then become the advocate of fatherless or mother- 
less children, and entreat, for the sake, both of the 
living and the dead, a due regard to the comfort of 
these orphans. 

Nor should less deliberation be exercised by the 
party who is about to take» or invited to take the care 
of another person's children. Have they love enoi%li 
for the parent, to bear the burden of care for his sake ? 
Have they kindness enough^ temper enough, discretion 
enough, for such a situation, and for such an office ? 
There is no difficulty where the children are lovely in 
person, and amiable in temper ; but when they have 
no personal attractions, no charms of mind, no endear- 
ments of character, then is the time to realize the 
truth of Mr, Jay's expression, ** a wife mayi be sup- 
plied, a. mother eannotJ* The man or the woman that 
can act a parent's- part towards a froward and unlovely 
child,, must have more than nature, for this belongs 
only to a real parent, they must have principle and 
kindness, and.. need have grajce. Let aU who are invi- 
ted to take the superintendence of a &mily, ask them- 
selves, if they possess the requisites for the comfortable 
and satisfactory discharge of its duties. Let them en- 
quire whether it is likely they can be happy in such 
a situation themselves ; for if not, they had far better 
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never enter it, as ibxar unhappiness must mevitably 
fill the whole fiunily circle with misery. 

It casmot be sufficiently deplored, that all suitable 
preparation for the marriage state, ia usually put 
aside for the busy activities of vanity, which in fact, 
are but as dust in the balance of the conjugal des- 
tiny. Every thought, and anticipation, aqd anxiety, 
is too often absorbed in the selection of a house, and 
furniture ; and in matters still more insignificant and 
frivolous. How common is it for a female to spend 
those hours, day after day, and week after week in 
communion with her milliner, debating and discussing 
the subject of the colour, and form, and material, in 
which she is to shine forth in nuptial splendour, which 
ought to be employed in meditating the eventful step, 
which is to fix for life her destiny, and that of her in- 
tended husband ; as if the great object were to t^ppear 
a gay and feshionable bride, rather than to be a. good 
and happy wife. And most pitiable is it to see some 
mothers, ministering to this folly, and flattering the 
vanity of their daughters, instead of preparing them 
by judicious and seasonable counsels, for discharging 
the duties of that new and important connexion, into 
which they are about to enter. 

" Study," said an old author, " the duties of mar- 
riage, before you enter into it. There are crosses to 
be borne, there are snares to be avoided, and mani- 
fold obligations to be discharged^ as well as great feli- 
^ty to be enjoyed. And should no provision be made ? 
For want of this, result the frequent disappointments 
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of that honourable estate. Hence that rqientBooe 
which is at once too sooh, and too late. The hosbanc^ 
knows not liow to rule ; and the wife knows not ho^v 
to obey. Both are ignorant, both oonoeited« and 
both miserable." 
In all tht wATa acsnowlbdob Him, and hb shau. 

PIKXCT THT PATfiS. 



CHAPTER IV. 
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THE DVnXS OF PARSNTS. 



" Ye fathers, provoke not yoar diUdren to wrath ; hut 
bring them op in the nartore and admonition of the Lord." 

Epbes. Ti«4. 

" Tnan ap a child in the way he should go. and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it." 

Proverbs xxU. 6. 

** And these words whieh I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liett down, and when thou risest up. 

Dedt. vi. 6, 7. 

And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to the fathers, lest I come 
and smite the earth with a curse." 

Mal. Iv. 

It is an interesting and important era in the history 
of domestic life, when the husband and wife receive 
the new names of father and mother, and become nni- 
ted by the supplemental tie, which is furnished by the 
little helpless stranger, so lately introduced into the 
family. Who that has felt them, can ever forget the 
emotions awakened by the first gaze upon the face of 
his child, by the first embrace of his babe. Little, 
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however, do the bulk of mankind consider, what a 
weight of obligation, what a degree of respcMliibility » 
that child has brought into the world with him for his 
parents. In the joyonsness with which the mother 
lavishes her fond embraces upon her boy,' and in the 
paternal pride with which the father looks on this new 
object of their affection, how rarely does either of them 
revolve, in deep seriousness, the future destiny of this 
new idol of their hearts ; or consider how nearly that 
destiny is connected with their own conduct. Paren- 
tal obligations are neither felt nor known by multi- 
tudes. How then can they be discharged } Rushing- 
into the connexion of marriage under the mere impulse 
of passion, without forethought, without prudence^ 
multitudes become parents, before they have one right 
view, or one right feeling, in reference to the duties 
of the parental relationship ; to which they come with 
scarcely any other preparedness, than that mere ani- 
mal fondness for their young, which they partake of ia 
common with the irrational creation ; but not with 
that same instinctive ability > " to train them up in the 
way they should go." Who can wonder at the dis- 
ordered state of society at large, or be surprised at the 
aboundings of evils and miseries in our world, that 
looks at the manner in wkich domestic duties are neg- 
lected. When I consider what poor, ignorant, thought- 
less, frivolous, wicked creatures are often seen at the 
head of households, I can only ascribe it to the inter- 
ference of an all wise and powerful providence, that 
society is not far more chaotic than it is. 
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My business in this chapter » is to endeavour to rec- 
tify, if fossibie, some of these evils, and to lay down 
a rule to guide the parent in discharging his truly im« 
portant, and awfully responsible obligation ; persuaded 
as I am, that many of the evils and miseries of society 
would vanish before a right performance of parental 
duties. 

1. It is impossible for parents to discharge their 
duty, without a correct view of the nature and design 
of the domestic constitution. 

This they should study, and arrive at the condasion 
as speedDy as possible, and keep it ever before the 
mind, that the great design of this compact is, to form 
well the character of the children ; to train up the citi- 
zen for the world, and the christian for the church ; to 
assist the child, as a mortal, to go with honour and 
comfort through this life, and as an immortal, to reach 
life everlasting. The domestic circle is intended to be 
the sdiool of character, where, in the highest sense of 
the term, the most important business of education is 
to be conducted ; where the moral sense is to be im- 
planted and cultivated^ and the conscience, and the 
temper, and the heart, are all to be trained. 

2. P&rents should be most deeply impressed and 
affected, with a sense of the importance of the station 
they occupy in the domestic constitution. 

Their state of mind should be the very opposite of 
that light and frivolous indiflSsrence ; that absence of 
all anxiety, which many of them manifest. There are 
some who seem to regard their children as pretty lit-^ 
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tie livbg pkytliings, timt mxut be weH taken care of, 
and be tangbt, by somebody or odier, tdiatvar will 
set them off to the beat advantage : but aa to anyidea 
of tiie formation of their dbaracter, eapcdally Hidr 
moral and religiona character, and any of that de^» 
ttid painful, and almost oyerwhehning solicitade, wUdi 
arises from a clear x)erception, and powerful impression 
of the probable connexion between the ddld's destiny, 
and the parent's condnct, to all liils tiiey are otter 
strangers. Many horticoltm'alists have far more in- 
tense solicitade about llie developing of their plants, 
far more wakeful and anxious care about the fragrance 
and colour of a flower, or the size and flavour of a 
fruit, tiian many parents have about the developement 
of mind> and the formation of character in a child. 
They have plants of immortality in their house, they 
have young trees which are to bear fruits to eternity, 
growing up around them, the training of which, is 
committed to their care, and yet have very littie soli- 
citude, and scarcely any thoughtfiilness, whether they 
yield in this wcnrld or the next, poisonous or whole* 
some produce. On parents, it depends in a great 
measure what their diildren are to be, — ^miserable or 
happy in themselves ; a comfort or a curse to their 
connexions ; an ornament or a deformity to society ; 
a flend or a seraph in eternity. It is indeed an awful 
thing to be a parent, and is enough to awaken the 
anxious> trembling enquiry in every heart, '^Lord, 
who is sufficient for these things." 

3. Parents should seek after the possession of all 
possible qualifications for their office. 
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What man in hiB momb "woold imdeitake the oflioe 
of a pilot upon a dangerous coast, without a know* 
ledge of navigation? Or that of a general of an anny, 
widioiitakiiowledgeofniiHtary tactics? Or that of 
a physician, withoot a knowledge of medicme and dis^ 
eases? And who would go on anotiier hour in the 
oflkeof a parent, without seeking to possess all soita- 
Ue qualifications ? And what are they ? — 

• Omum e perwnal religion : for how can they bring 
up children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
if they do not know the Lord for themselves ? In or- 
der to teach religion with any prohaUe eflect, we must 
know it ourselves. That parent will have little ability, 
and less inclination, to inculcate piety upon his chfl* 
dren, who has none himself. A graceless parent 
is a most awfiil character ! Oh, to see the father and 
modier of a rising famfly, with a crowd of young im- 
mortals gro?nng up around them, and teaching irreli- 
gion to their oflspring, and leading them to perdition, 
by the power of their own example. A sheep leading 
her twin lambs into the cover of a hungry tyger, would 
be a shocking sight, but to see parents by their own 
irrehgion, or want of religion, conducting their ftmily 
to the bottomless pit, is most horrible ! ! No one, 
then, can rightly discharge the duties of a parent, in 
the higher reference of the fiunily compact, without 
tiiat personal religion, which consists in repent- 
ance towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and. 
a life of habitual holiness. In the absence of this, 
the highest end of the domestic constitution must be 
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neglected, tbe sublimest part .of education most he 
abandoned. .1 

F&rents should seek the entire government of their 
temper ,\ a habit of self-control ; a meekness not .to 
be disturbed by the greatest prpvocation; a patience 
not to be wearied by long continued Q]q)osition, I say 
to any father or mother^ are. you irritable, petulant ? 
If so, begin this moment the work of subjugating 
your temper. You are in imminent peril of rpining 
your ^Eunily. A passionate mother or father, is like a 
fury with a sceptre in one hand, and a firebrand in the 
other : and when the king is a fury, the subjects are 
likely to be furies too ; for nothing is more contagious 
than bad temper. O how many parents have had to 
bewail with weeping eyes, and almost broken hearts, 
the effects of their own irritability as apparent in the 
headstrong passionate dispositions of their children. 
It is against this evil that the admonition of the 
apostle is directed, "forbearing threatening" Passion 
blinds the judgment, leads to ^undue severity, fosters 
partialities, in ^ort, is the source of a thousand evils 
in the domestic government. An irritable person, can 
never manage discipline with propriety, but is ever 
prone to correct, when correction should never be ad- 
ministered, in a rage. Parents, I beseedi you to cour 
troul your temper, and acquire a calm, imperturbable 
disposition, for this only can fit you to rule your house- 
hold in wisdom, justice and love. 

A habit of dUcrimination is a very important quali- 
fication in parents ; a penetrating insight into charac- 
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ter; anacatenessinjadgmgofxnotiYes. Such a talent 
18 of immenae consequence in the domestic community ; 
and connected with this, a quickness of discerning- dispo- 
sition, together with an inventive and ingenious fieundty 
of adapting treatment to the varieties of character and 
propensity which are continuUy exhihiting themselves^ 

A kindness of manner, an afiectionate, persuasive 
address is of great importance. It is desirable for pa- 
rents to render their company pleasant to their children/ 
to engage their confidence, to eicert over them the in- 
fluence of love, which certainly cannot be done, by a 
cold, or churlish, or distant behaviour. 

Prtuknce and good sense are qualities of such in- 
estimable worth, and depend so much upon education, 
that all who have the care of children, should perpetu- 
ally exhibit them for imitation. A rash, thoughtless 
father, a wild romantic mother, do incalculable mischief 
in a feanily. 

Firmness is essentially requisite in parents; that 
disposition, which though at the remotest distance 
from an that is rigid, stem, and criid, can master its 
own feelings, and amidst the strongest appeals to the 
tenderer emotions of the mind, can inflexibly maintain- 
it^ purpose ; and in the way of denying improper re- 
quests, or administering correction, can inflict pam on 
the object of its affection, when ever duty requires such 
an exercise of beneficial severity. For want of this 
disposition, of this fine and noble quality, how many 
have ruined their children for ever by indulgence.' 

Vctried information and extensive knowledge are 
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very desinifale. FiBrent& elibiild be aUe to direct the 
studies^ to answsr the enquiries, to correct the mistakes, 
to assist the ptmsnits, and in short, to superintend the 
general instruction of their fiamilies. 

Unvarying andinfleaibie cdnsistency should be exhi-^ 
bited by all whom providence has placed at the head of 
a household. Hiey should be not only excellent, but 
ecnsititently excellent. An unbroken uniformity should 
reign over ^eir whole character. Nothing contradic- 
tory, inexplicable, irreconcileable, should ever be seen. 

Let all who are likely to become parents, look at 
this picture and learn how they are to prepare for the 
perforinance of tiheir duty ; and let those who already 
sustain this relationship, correct their errors and sup- 
ply their defects by this role. 

4. Parents should settle with themselves, what is 
ilieir chief desire, and highest object of pursuit, in re- 
ference to their children. 

"Without fixing on some end, we shall neve)* in any 
course of action, proceed with much steadiness, com- 
fort, or success : and where many ends are, and may 
be with propriety contemplated and sought, the cfdef 
one must be definitively selected, and continually kept 
in view, or we shall ever be in danger of misapplying 
our energies. Let parents then^ consider the ends 
which they should propose to themselves, in reference 
to their children, and decide among all those that are 
iawftd^ which is supreme, and which are subordinate. 
There are many lawfcd ones, but only one of these can 
be supreme. And what is that ? Bbliqion. What 
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dbristiaii can fcr. a moment besitate here ? What 
genuine 'beUeyetr can Cor a moment qneation whetiiar 
his children's eternal salvation oiight to be the aiipronie 
Bolicitade of his heart ? If we lock to the great bulk 
of mankind, k is perfectly evident that religion hardly 
enters into their view ; they we very wilhng that thduF 
children shonld go to chtirch or to meting, totiovding 
as th6y themselves are church people or diesenters, hut 
as to any anxiety about the reUgious chacacter, the 
fofmation of pious habits, they are as destttate.of every 
thing of tiiis kind, as if religion were a mem lahle, or 
weare nodung more than a mere sabbath day fbnn. 
'Their chief object is, eitiwr elegant and faahignabfe 
acoomplidiments, or leammg^d science, or perhaps 
prudence «Dd good sense : and provided their sons and 
daaghters exoel in these, ^tusy never make any eaqiury 
txr feel any aniciety whether they fear God, and would 
be not only surprised, but would either laugh you to 
scorn, or scowl upon you with indigiuition, for propo* 
sing such fEUiatical or methodisticai questions in refes* 
rence to their children. Yes, this is the way of the 
the gneater part of parents, even in this rdigiims cann<* 
try. To train them up to shine and make a figure in 
society, is all they seek. Amazing folly ! Draadfol 
and murderous cruelty i Degrading and grovdling 
ambition I To lose sight of the soul, and neglect sal- 
vation, and forget immortality! To train them in 
every kind of knowledge, but the knowledge of religion, 
to instruct them in an acquaintance with every kind of 
Bubjeot, bat to leave them in ignorance of 6od their 
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Creator^ thdr Flreserver and Benefector ! To fitthem 
to act their part well on earth, and to leave them iin- 
prepared for heaven ! To qualify them to go ivitk 
roBpectability and advantage through the aeenes of 
time^ and then to leave them unmeet lor the gloriottB 
and enduring scenes of eternity! O strange fondness 
of irreligious parents ! O miserable destiny of liieir 
hajdesa oflbpring I 

In direct opposition to this» the chief end of every 
christian parent, must be the spiritual interests, the 
religioua character^ the eternal salvation of his children. 
Believing that they are sinful and immortal creatures, 
yet capable of being redeemed through tiie medla&n 
of Christ, his highest ambition, his most earnest pray* 
er, his most vigorous pursuit should be engaged 'for 
their eternal w^Ataxe. His eye, his heart and his hope 
should be &ced on the same objects for them, as they 
are for himself, and that is, upon eternal life. This 
should be the nature and exercise of his anxiety. " I 
am desirous, if it please Giod, that my children should 
be blessed with the enjoyment of reason, of health, of 
such a moderate portion of worldly wealth and workQy 
respectability as is compatible with their station in Vi£9 : 
and with a .view to this, I will give them all the advan* 
tagea of a suitable education : but above and beyond 
this, I far more intensely desire and far more eamestfy- 
pray, and far more anxiously seek, that they may have 
the fear of God in their hearts, be made partakers, of 
true religion, and be everlastingly saved. And provd* 
ded God grant me the latter, by bestowing upon them 
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his grace, I ahall fed that my chief object is wooom^ 
phfihed, and be quite reconciled to any drcumstanoes 
wh^h may otherwise be&l them ; for rather would I 
see them in the hmnble vale of poverty » if at the same 
time they were true christians, than on the very pin- 
nacle of worldly grandeur, but destitute of tnie piety." 
Such should be the views and feelings and desires of 
all christian parents ; religion should be at the very 
centre of all their schemes and pursuits for their off- 
i^ring. This diould be the guiding principle, the di- 
recting object, the great land-mark by which all their 
course should be steered. 

Having made these prdiminary lemarks. I go onto 
enumerate and illustrate the various branches of pa- 
rental duty. 

First. There are some which relate more directly 

TO THE PRS8BNT LIFB, AND THB FORMATION OF THS 
CHARACTRR GXNXRALLT. 

1. MaifUenance is of course a claim which every 
child justly prefers upon his parents, till he is -of a suffi- 
cient age to be able to provide for himself. 

2. Scholastic instruction Ib another duty we owe our 
children. The dark ages are happily past away, and a 
flood of light is now poured, and is still pouring over all 
classes of Uie people. Instruction is become general, and 
even they who are too poor to buy knowledge for their 
dnldren, are not ashamed to beg it in our Sunday and 
charity schools. No man should sufier his £Eunily to 
be in this respect, behind the age in which they live. 
To grudge the money spent in this way, is a cruel and 
detestable niggardliness. A good education is a per- 
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tkiB, tke only one wbich some are able to -give to their 
cliildren, and wMch in many cases, bas led to every 
ot^er kind oFwecdth. In this, however, we ai^ to be 
guided by our rank in life and circumstances, and for 
a tabotzring tnwa. or a small tradesman to impovo^sh 
himself in order to procure the same kind and degrees 
c^ accomplishment for his chfldren, as a rich man and 
a ndbleman would for theirs, is an ambition sanctioned 
neither by reason nor revelation. "Where it can be 
accomplished, parents should prefer domestic instruc* 
lion, to 'sending their children away from home : no 
school can possess the advantages which are to be en- 
joyed tmder the eye of a judicious fether or mother. 
But how few are judidous : how few are equal to the 
task of a general superintendence of the business of 
instruction ; and how few can command the advanta- 
ges of it at home. Let all such, be careful in the se- 
lection of a school, for it is a matter of infinite conse- 
quence. Let them be guided in their choice, not by 
a mere regard to accomplishments, not by a view to 
the best drawing, dancing, music, or latin master. 
Tins is an age of gaudy exterior decoration. But let 
them first regard religion, then, the real cultivation of 
the wind, and the formation of good habits, Where- 
ever real piety is inculcated, a thirst for knowledge 
e:3^cited, and habits of application, reflection, sobriety 
<)f judgment, and good sense are formed, that is the 
school to be selected by a wise and christian parent. 
No word is more abused that that of education, whidi 
in tbft mind of many, signifies nothing more than the 
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commumcatioii of knowledge. But thia U only a part^. 
and a small part of education, whiclx, in fact, means 
the formation of character. A youth may have hi& 
head stuffed fuU of latin, greek, mathematics, and. na- 
tural philosophy ; a girl may draw, and dance, and 
play, and speak French exquisitely, and yet he misera- 
bly educated after all. Integrity, good sense, genero- 
sity, and a capacity for reflection, are worth all the 
acquirements which even an university can bestow. 
Not, however, that these are incompatible with each 
other ; by no means : and the perfection of education 
is the union of both. 

3. A due regard to the health of children should be 
maintained. 

Physical education is of no small importance. 
Knowledge gained at the expense of health, is pur- 
chased at a dreadful expense. And there are other 
ways of injuring the health of children, besides a too 
close application of learning, which does indeed, but 
rarely occur. Fond and foolish mothers should be 
warned against pampering their appetites with sweets, 
corrupting their blood with grossness, or impairing 
the tone of their stomachs with fermented liquors. 
Infanticide is practised even in this christian land, by 
many who never dream that they are child murder- 
ers : they do not kill their babes by strangling or poi- 
soning them; no, but by pampering or stuffing thesn to 
death. And where they go not to this extreme, they 
breed up a circle of gluttons, or drunkards. Nothing 
can be more disgusting, than to see children invited 
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to eat all the delicacies of the dinner, and to drink af- 
ter it the health of the company, with what their 
young palates ought to he strangers to. And hixnent- 
ahly injudicious is it, to make the gratification of the 
appetite, a reward for good conduct, and to have them 
ushered into the parlour hefore they retire to rest, to 
receive the luscious sweet, which is the hrihe for their 
going quietly to hed. The mischief goes heyond the 
ocHTuption of Iheir health, for it brings them up to be 
governed by appetite, rather than by reason^ which is, 
in fftct, the secret cause of all the intemperance and 
profligacy of the world. Settle your plans on this 
subject, and vsoSSec neither a fevourite servant, nor a 
kind aunt, nor a doating grandpapa, to come between 
you, and the welfare of your children. 

4. Brxng up your children with low notions of the 
ifnporiance of riches, and worldly show, and of the 
power which these things have either to give respectabi- 
Rty to the character, or to procure happiness. 

Do not let them hear you magnify the value of 
wealth by your words, nor see you do it by your ac- 
tions. Avoid an obsequious attention to the rich and 
great ; pomt not to thepi as the individuals most to be 
admired and envied. Discover no undue solicitude 
about grandeur of abode, or furniture. From the time 
that they are capable of receiving an idea, or an im- 
pression, teach them it is character that constitutes 
true respectability : that a good man is reputable in 
amy circumstances, a bad man in none. Remind them 
of the danger of riches, and that they are satan's baits 
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to tempt men to love the world, and lose their souls* 
Not Uiat yon should produce a cynical disposition to- 
wards either riches or the rich; much less repress 
indttstry> and foster indolence: no; but enoourage 
them to consider and td seek wealth, rather as a means 
of usefuhiess, than a source of personal gratification. 

5. Inculcate industriaua haUts* 

Caution them against sauntering and slothfiihiess* 
From the dawn of reason, endeavour to convince them 
not merely by argument, but by a reference to their 
own experience^ that employment is pleasure, and idle- 
ness misery. Impress them with the value of time ; 
that it is the stuff of which life is made, and that we 
loose as much of life, as we do of time. And con- 
nected with this, enforce habits of order and punctua- 
lity. The parent that neglects to do this, is guilty of 
enormous unkindness towards his diildren ; who, if 
they grow up without these, incommode themselves, 
and are a source of prodigious inconvenience to their 
friends. 

6. Economy is no less necessary. Industry and econo- 
my are virtues of civilized life. Savages never possess 
them, but spend their time in idleness, and squander 
what comes in their way in wastefulness. It is reason 
Qvercoming the vis inertise which is natural to man, 
that produces industry and economy ; and when we 
consider how important they are to the well being, 
not only of individuals, but of society, our efforts 
should be employed to foster them in the minds of our 
children. But in inculcating economy, we must be 
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eareftilvot to driTe the mind into eo?€touBaes& ; benoe 
it IB ol eonflequenee, that vnih all our endeavoiir» to 
eheriflb frngalily, we should be no less assidiioiis to 
eneoorage' gcmerosity ; and to impress them widi the 
idea, that the end of savings is not to hoard, b«t to 
distribute to Hie wants of others. 

7. Provide for your children suitable en^doymenL 
Happily the pride and indolence of feudal times are 
gone- by, and it is our fdidty to live in a country 
where trade and industry are accounted honourable, 
and v^erethe aristocracy softens down into the demo- 
cracy, by almost insensible degrees ; where a poor, 
proud gentleman, that scorns the vulgarity of trade, 
begins to be thought a very despicable character ; and 
the diligent, honest, and successful tradesman, regard- 
ed as an honourable member of the community. ' ' The 
good, sound common sense of mankind will never an- 
nex character to a usdess life. He who merely hangs: 
as a burden on the shoulders of his fellow men, who 
adds nothing to the common stodc of comfort, and 
merely spends his time in devouring it, will be invari- 
ably, as well as justly accounted a public nuisance." 
Let parents therefore, take care to bring up their chil- 
dren to some - suitable business; in the selection of 
which, due regard should be had to their own circutn- 
stances^ for it is great folly and unkindness also to se* 
lect for a child a business, so much above his father's 
station and property, as to leave no rational hope^ that 
he can ever enter upon it with a prospect of success. 
In the advance of society we see innumerable instances 
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of IboKlih pride of this kind ; a&d indeed it is a pretty 
gtuenl tiling for parents to be ambitioaa to obtain for 
their children a higher grade in society than their own. 
Many, who have really noqt^ed wealth in a repittable ^ 
though perhaps not the most genteel trade, (for trades 
have their aristocratic distinctions), seem anxious that 
their sons should be a step higher than themselves, 
and instead of sending them to business, look out for 
a profession, and there is a wondrous rage for profes- 
sions in the present day ; or if they are retail trade8-< 
men, must make their sons wholesale ones ; or if they 
are msnufEUi^ers, must start them as merchants ; and 
if they are merchants, must elevate them into gentle- 
men. What abject folly is it for a man to turn away 
the attention of his children from any good and ho* 
nourable business, which he has followed with success^ 
merely because it is not genteel. I believe that great 
harm has been doile by an injudicious S3rstem of scho- 
lastic instruction, which has become too exclusively 
elasiicah literature, when kept wilhin due bounds, 
and properly united with mercantile branches, does not 
in itself unfit a youth for business, but it is considered 
aa the acquirements of those who are intended to be 
professional men, or gentlemen ; and when almost ex- 
clusively pursued to a late period in boyhood, it turns 
off the attention from business, and partially unfits for 
it. A very undue importance has been attached 
in our schools, to polite literature ; to the neglect of 
science and commercial knowledge. Let every chris- 
tian tradesman, who has a business worth following. 
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keep as many of his sons as he can at home with him« 
and educate them himself for trade in his own ware- 
house. Due attention must of course^ always be paid 
in the selection of a business^ to the physical streigd), 
to the mental capacity, and to the prevailing taste of 
a child. 

7 . Generosity should be most assiduously inculcated. 

All children, and conseqently all mankind, are more 
or less selfish by nature. This should be early watch- 
ed and checked by a judicious parent^ and an opposite 
disposition inculcated. Even infants may be made to 
feel the pleasure of sharing their possessions with 
others. Let them be taught that enjoyment arises not 
from individual gratification, but from a communion in 
Measure. As children advance in years and reason, 
they should hear much of the happiness arising from 
gratifying others ; of the luxury of benevolence, and 
of the meanness of greediness. We should descant on 
the beauty of generous actions, and of beneficent ex- 
amples. Anecdotes of remarkable generosity should 
be read to them, and especially should we dwell upon 
the wondrous love of God, and the remarkable com- 
passion of Jesus Christ. We should send them on 
errands of mercy to the poor and needy, that being 
spectators both of their misery, and of their tears of 
gratitude for relief, they might acquire a disposition to 
do good. We should especially encourage them to 
make sacrifices, and to practise self-denial to do good. 
To give them extra money, in order that they may 
relieve the poor, or support religious institutions, is 
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doing them very little good ; for tlus is only being 
generous at other people's expense : but they should 
be induced to save their own pocket money, and dis- 
tribute their regular allowance, and thus forego the 
gratification of their own palate, for the purpose of 
relieving the wants of others. But they should never 
be compelled to give, never have their money stopped 
for this purpose ; never be fined for misconduct, and 
have their fines appropriated to charity ; fdf all this 
is calculated to disgust them with benevolence. 

Great care should be taken at the same time, not 
to induce a habit of indiscriminate distribution, which 
would render them the dupes of hypocrisy^ the sub- 
jects of imposition^ and the victims of extortion. We 
should teach them the difierence between real benevo- 
lence, and that easy good nature, which allows itself 
to be wheedled out of every thing ; between the gene- 
rosity of a correct judgment, and that of a weak and 
credulous mind ; between principle and mere feeling. 

8. Prudence is of vast consequence in the afiairs of 
life. This is, next to piety, the most valuable quality 
of character. Nothing can be a substitute for it ; and 
it does more for the comfort of its possessor^ more for 
the happiness of society, than any other attribute of 
mind that can be mentioned. Half the miseries of some 
persons' lives, who are good people too, arise from a 
rash, thoughtless, indiscreet mind. They never think 
before they speak or act : t^ey have no power, or ex- 
ercise none, of forethought, deliberation, or calcula - 
tion. Such persons are firebrands without intending 
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it^ and commit inuBenae mischief, witiiotit, per]uq»9> 
a particle of maliee. How importaat, then, that ehil« 
dren should be early taught the nature and -value -of 
discretion. Many paroots most egregioudy err on 
this subject : some are anxious only to commnnieate 
knowledge ; forgetting that ideas are worth nothing, 
but as they are disereetly employed to produce happi- 
ness. Knowledge is only the materials of comfort ; it 
is wfidom that most put them together into fann and 
consisteobcy. Others, almost despise prudence; it 
is not a classical, a scientific, a poetic quality. It 
cramps genius, extinguishes taste, prerents the lofty, 
though somewhat erratic flights of an ardent mind ; it 
is cold and calculating ; it has nothing sublime or ro- 
mantic about it ; it never soars into the clouds, of 
plunges into the depths* but holds on its dull couzae, 
on the low level of ordkiary concerns. And therefore, 
just on- this very accowit, it is the very thing that is 
to be Coveted. Foolish^ fodiah creatures ! And ao 
3K)U would have- your children geniuses, that disdain 
the restraints of wisdom ; and resemble mere fire woiks 
that bum and blaae out only to please others by thebr 
brilliancy and splendour ,,' without doing good to any 
one ! O be not so cruel to yourselves, to your chil- 
dren, to society. T^aeh them to culti^te a delibera- 
tive, a reflecting, a calculating judgment ; to wei^ 
their words, and measure their actions ; rafbroe upon 
them a habit of looking onward to the tendency and 
results of conduct ; the calm and regular govemmeirt 
of the sotil, which leads its possessor to observe true 
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meamiree, and a saitable deconun in words, and 
thpu^ts, «&d actitmsu Give them all the kaming you 
fsm procure for them ; I quarrel not with this : but in 
yonr owm estamation, and in all your conduct towards 
them, exalt wisdom far above leaning, genius, taste, 
aoooQ^kUahment^ ; andin this senae of the word, teach 
them that the price cf wissov is tAove rMet, 

Now I am anziauB to impress upon the mind of all 
parents* that the inculcation of these dispositions, forme 
in fact, the very essence of education. TliiB term, as 
I have already remarked, ^and I repeat the sentiment 
again and again, not by ^cddent or oversight, but with 
the design of more deeply impressing it, haa been ve- 
ry generally misapplied, because, in fEU^, misnnder- 
stood. Education in modem parlance, means nothing 
more than instruction, or the communication of know- 
ledge to the mind ; and a good education means, the 
opportunity of acquiring ail kinds of learning, science, 
and what are called acoompHshments. But properly 
speaking, education in the true and higher import of 
the term, means, the implanting of right dL^sitions, 
ifae oidtivation of the hearty the guidance of the tem* 
per, the formation of the character. Or allowing, as 
we must, tibat education applies to the whole soul and 
ciiaracter, and includes general instruction in know* 
iedge, I should say that its most important part is that 
which relates to the communication of active princi* 
pies, and the formation of moral habits. It is train* 

NING UP A CHILD IN THE WAT HE SHOULD 00. Not 

merely the training up a child in the way he should 
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think, or speculate, or translate, or dance, or draw^ or 
argue, but the way in which he should go. Every 
thing may be taught which can sharpen the faculties^ 
or store the mind with ideas, or cultivate tiie taste ; 
but we must not stop here, but consider tliat the high- 
est end of education, is the formation, first of the reli- 
gious character, and then of the useful, amiable, intel- 
ligent, and generous member of the social community. 

If this be true, and who will venture to deny it, 
then is it perfectly manifest, that the great work of 
education, cannot be and ought not to be transferred 
from parents to others. They may purchase that tui- 
tion, which their own circumstances may disqualify 
them from imparting, but the education of the charac- 
ter belongs to them, and cannot be transferred. Here 
I cannot resist the temptation of introducing a long 
extract from Mr. Anderson's incomparable work. 

" Placed by the all- wise providence of heaven in such 
a peculiar situation, it will be well for you to keep espe- 
ciaUy m view, what may be denominated, ths bduca- 
TiON OF CIRCUMSTANCES. Let purchascd tuition be 
carried up to the very highest perfection, and let nei- 
ther money nor wisdom be spared in reachii^ this 
heigth ; of such vital importance in the training of 
children, is that department to which I now refer, that 
it can, and if neglected will, undermine and undo the 
whole, as well as render many efibrts in educating the 
disposition, altogether abortive. Suffer me to ezpiain 
my meaning. 

"In the laudible anxiety of their hearts, two parents. 
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with a ftimfly of infants playing around their feet«-are 
heard to say, 'Oh ! what will^ what can best educate 
these dear children ?' I repdy, ' Look to yourselves 
and your dreuuMtances.* Maxims and documents 
are good in themselves, and especially good for the re- 
gulation of your conduct and your behaviour towards 
them: but with regard to your children, you have 
yet often to remark, that many maxims are good, pre- 
cisely till they are tried, or applied, and no longer. 
In the hands of many parents^ they will teach the 
duldren to talk, and very often, little more. I do not 
mean to assert, that sentiments inculcated have no in- 
fluence; far from it; they have much; though not 
•die most : but still, after all, it is the sentiments you 
let drop occasionally, it is the conversation they over- 
hear, when playing in the comer of the room, which 
has more efiect than many things whidi are addressed 
to them direetly in the tone of exhortation. Besides, 
as to maxims, ever remember, that between those 
i^ch you bring forward for their use, and those by 
which you direct your oum conduct, children have al* 
most an intuitive discernment ; and it is by the latter 
they will be mainly governed, both during childhood: 
and their future existence. 

" The question however returns, ' What wUl educate 
these children ?' And now I answer, ' Your example 
will educate them — ^your conversation with your friends 
— ^the business they see you transact — ^the likings and 
dislikings you express — these will educate diem ; the 
society you live in will educate them — ^your domestics 
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wUl educate ibfm : md wbaterer be yowr rank or ei- 
toation in life, your house, your table, Bjfd yoor dafly 
behaviour, these, these will educate them. To with- 
draw them from the unceasing and potent inflnence ci 
these things is impossible, except yon were to wididraw 
yourselffrom them also, gome parents talk of d^imtit^ 
the education of their children ; (he moment they were 
capable of forming an idea, (heir edneaiion was ahready 
begun— ^(^e education of .dnmmatanoes — insen^Ie 
education, whidi, like insensible perspiration, is of 
more constant and powerfid eAct, and of far more 
consequence to the habit, than that which is direct and 
apparent. This education goes on at every instant of 
time ; it goes on like ti^ie — you can neither stop it 
nor turn its course. Whatever these, then, have 4 
tendency to make your children^ that, in a great de- 
gree, you at least should be persuaded they will be/ 
" The language, however, occasionally beard bom 
some fathers, may here not unseasonably be glanced 
at. They are diiuse in praise of maternal influence ; 
and pleased at the idea of its power and octent ; they 
will exclaim, ' O yes> there can be no doubt of it, 
that everything depends upon the mother.' Hiis, 
however, will be found to spring from a selfish princi- 
ple, and from an:^ety to be relieved from mighty obli- 
gations, which, after all, cannot be transferred from 
the father's shoulders, to those even of a mother : to 
say nothing of the unkindness involved in laying upon 
her a burden, whi^h nature never intended^ and never 
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does. H^ infiaenoe, as an inBtrument, indeed, a hQS- 
band cannot too highly prize ; but let no fieitiier ima- 
gine, that he can nentralize the inflaence of his own 
presence, and his own example at home. He cannot, 
if he would, nor can he escape from obligation. The 
patience and constancy of a mother, are no doobt, first 
mainly tried, but tkem those of the father. The dispo- 
sitions in each parent are fitted by nature for this or- 
der in the trial of patience ; but from the destined and 
appropriate share allotted to each, neither of the two 
parties, when in heallii, can rdieve the other. 

" Addressii^ myself, therefore, to both parents, I 
would say, 'Contract to its just and proper dimensions, 
the amount of all that purchased education can do for 
you, and expect no more from it than it is troly f^le to 
perfima. It can give instruction. There will al?rays be 
an essential difierence between a human being cuki- 
TBted and uncultivated. In the department of purcha- 
sed tuition, you will portion out to the best advantage, 
many of those precious hours of youth which never will 
return ; and such: employment will lend you powerful 
aid in forming those personal habits,. which lie within 
the province of parental education ; but rest assured, 
and lay it down toyourselves as a cardinal princij^, that 
the business of education, properly se called, is not 
transferable. You may engage a master or masters, 
as numerous as you please, to instruct your children 
in many things, useful and praiseworthy in their own 
place, but you must by the order of nature, educate 
^em.yonrsehes. . You not only ought to do it, but 
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you will perceive that if I am correct in what I hsnre 
stated, and inay still advance, you must do it, whether 
yotf intend it or not.' ' The parent/ says Cecil, ' i& 
not to stand reasoning and calculating. God has said, 
that his character shall have influence : and so this 
appointment of Providence becomes often the punish- 
ment of a wicked or a careless man/ As education, 
in the sense I have explained^ is a thing necessary for 
all, — ^for the poor and for the rich, — ^for the illiterate 
as well as the learned. Providence has not made it de- 
pendant on systems, uncertain, ' operose, and difficult 
of application. Every parent, therefore, save wheo 
separated/altogether from his family, may be seen dai- 
ly in the act of educating his children ; for from fa- 
ther and mother; and the circumstances in which, they 
move* the childr^i are daily advancing in the know- 
ledge of what is good or evil. The occupations of 
the poor man at his labour, and of the man of busi- 
ness in his counting-house^ cannot interrupt this edu- 
cation. In both instances, the mother is plying at 
her uninterrupted avocations, and her example is pow- 
erfully operating every hour ; while at certain intervals 
daily, as well as every morning and evening, all things- 
come under the potent sway of the father or the mas- 
ter, whether that influence be good or bad. Here, 
then, is one school from which there are no truants> 
and in which there are no holidays. 

" True, indeed, you send your children to another 
school, and this is the very best in the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and the character of the master there, i^ 
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not only tmexoeptionable» but praiseworthy. When 
yonr children come home too, you put a book of your 
own selection into their hands, or even many such 
books, and they read them with pleasure and personal 
advantage. Still, after all this, never for one day for- 
get^ that the first book they read, nay, that which 
they continue to read, and by far the most influential, 
is that of their parents' example and daily deportment. 
If this should be disregarded by you, or even forgot- 
ten, then be not at all surprised when you find, ano- 
ther day, to your sorrow and vexation, and the inter- 
ruption of your business, if not the loss of all your do- 
mestic peace and harmony, that your children only 
' know the right path, but still follow the wrong." 

Sbcondlt. — But I now go on to illustrate and en- 
force those duties which parents owe to their child- 
ren, IN RBFERENCE TO THEIR RSLIGIOITS CHARACTER. 
AND THEIR ETERNAL WELFARE. 

Not that religion is to be taught separately from all 
other branches of education, as an abstract thing of it- 
self, for it is not an abstract thing oi itself, but an in- 
tegral part of the character, the substratum of all the 
qualities that have been already stated. " Bring them 
up in the fear and nurture and admonition of the Lord :" 
•this is all the apostle enjoined on the subject of edu- 
cation, and it is the substance of all we are to teach : 
whatever is opposed to this must not be taught, and 
all that is taught or enjoined must be inculcated with 
a direct or indirect reference to this. In the selection 
of a school even for obtaining the elements of geneniL 
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knowledge, in the hranebes of tukioii tibat be peimits 
bis diildrea to be taught, a ehrvitiaQ pare&t onurt; have 
hia eye upon rebgion^ and this must be the polar alar 
by which be steers. 

. Still howerer, for the sake of inakiiig the matter 
more clear and obviona, aa the subject of solemn obM* 
gation, I place religions edncation by itself: imdit in- 

I, Instruction. 

A» soon as reason dawns, rebgions liostmctioa 
should commence. The subject matter of instmctioa 
indudes every thing which forms the fundamental 
points of revealed truth. The character of God, the 
spiritpaHty of his law> the fall of man, the evil of 
sin, the person and work of Christ, the need of repen- 
tance^ the justification of the soul by fiiith, the natuie 
and necessity of regeneration, the operating power d 
love to Christ as the spring of obedience, the solemni- 
ties of judgment, the immortality of the soul, the pun- 
ishment of the wicked, and the haj^iness of the right- 
eous. All these should be familiarly taught according 
as the capacity is able to receive them. Our instruction 
should not be confined to mere generalities, but should 
proceed from the beginning, on evangelical principles. 
The basis of our teaching should be the bible itsdf . 
Not that I would totally discard all catechisms. I do 
not see why definitions and explanations, and what else 
are the answers in catechisms, may not be as use- 
ful in religion, as in any other subject. Cateobisme 
are injurious only when they push out the bible^ not 
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whan thflj tead tx> it. Still I admit, that the hihie 
aboold be the text book. Every child should learn a 
portion of acriptqre daily, and have it explained to him. 
A great prominenoy in all oor inatrootion should be 
given to the law of God aa binding the conadenoe, and 
the conaeqnent exceeding sinfolneaa of every human be* 
ing; together with the wonderful grace of the Lord Je** 
8U8 Christ as the sinner'sonly saviour. Much useshouU 
be made of the historical parts of seripture, as ilhis- 
trating by its &cta the ehanicter of God, the evil of sin, 
the consequences of disobedtience. Abstract principles 
alone will not do. Children like focts, and must be 
taught through the medium of their imagination. In* 
stmctioa must be conveyed w a pUasiMg form. In 
order to this, there must beno wearying them by long 
lectures ; no disgusting them by long tasks. I repro- 
bate the practioa as a moat injurious one, of setting a 
long lesson of catechism or scripture to a reluctant 
child, and then punishing him for not learning it. If 
we wish to disgust their minds with the ways of god* 
liness, this is the way to do it. Many an injudicious 
parent in the very act of teaching piety towards God, 
calls into existence and activity, the very tempers which 
it is the design of religion to suppress. An angry and 
aeolding father, with a catechism in one hand, and a 
rod in the other, railing at a stubborn child, for not 
kaming his lesson, is not a scene very calculated to 
invest religion with an air of loveliness and a power 
of attraction for young minds : the only association 
whidi in such a circumstance a child can be expected. 



•ddn» tlMmeoOeetivdjr and indrndnaOj, on the tab- 
jeck of tibeir Bonk' ooneerna ; they ahoohl naanifeet 
mdi a deep aolicitiide for their qnritiial wdlfioe, as 
W€nLd oonatram their childrea to feel, that the most 
aiudoiia deaire of ^mr parenta' heart, in refer^ioe to 
them, mm for their aahration. Hue ahoald not how- 
ever be done merdj wfam their <^dren have ofiended 
tiiem, nor ahoold they, on every alight occasion of 
miaoonduct, have a ready recourse to the terrors of the 
Lord. Parental anthority must not be siq^pcnrted eK* 
dnsivdy by the thunders of heaven, or the torments of 
hell, lliese sobjeets should never be referred to, but 
in seasons of solemn and affectionate admonition. It 
would also be prudent not to be so frequent in the bu- 
siness of admonition, warning and persuasion, as to 
excite nausea and disgust. Many good, but injudi- 
cious people, completely overdo the matter, and defeat 
their own purpose ; they worry tiieir children on the 
subject of religion, and thus increase the aversion that 
is alxeady felt. Nothing in the way of bitter reproach, 
or of railing accusation, for the want of piety, should 
ever be uttered ; nor should anger ever be manifested. 
In the case of elder branches of the family, a word or 
two occasionally i^ken, and always in great mildness 
and tenderness, is all that is desirable. Incessant re- 
monstrance, is in such instances, likely to be heard 
with indi€[erence,if not with dislike. Such young peo- 
pie should be left pretty much to their own judgment- 
and conscience, and to the force of parental example. 
3. Dtfc^/tae is unspeakably important. Wehavc^. 
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oonfiidared the father as the prophet of his family, we 
aie now to view him as their king ; and his laws axe 
as important as his instructions. By discipline, then, 
I mean, the maint<snance of parental authority, and 
the exercise of it, in the way of restraining and pun- 
ishing o^sDxxA, F^urents, you are invested by God 
himself with an almost absolute authority; you are 
constituted by him the supreme magistrate of your 
household, and cannot have a right idea of your situa- 
tion, without considering yourself as appointed to mde^ 
You must be the sovereign of the house, allowing no 
interference from without, no resistance from within. 
You have no option in the matter, and are not permit* 
ted to abdicate the throne, or to cast away your soep 
tre. It was mentioned as a high commendation of 
Abraham, that he would command his children after 
him. Bnt although you are to be absolute monarch, 
uniting in yourself the legislative and executive de<> 
partment, you are to be no tyrant. Your government 
must be firm, but mild : the love of the parent must 
not relax the reins of the governor, nor the authorio 
ty of the governor diminish ought from the love of 
the parent. You must have a sceptre, and always 
hold it, but it must not be an iron one. You must 
never sufier the yoke to be thrown off from your chil- 
dren, but then it must be a yoke which they shall 
have no inclination to throw off, becauseit is easy, and 
the burden light. Of you in your measure, it should 
be said, as it is of God, 

** Sweet miuesty, aad awfal love,' 
'' Sit smiling on his brow." 
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Your authority must be presented to your children as 
soon as reason is awake. The first thing a childshould 
be made to understand, is that he is to do» not what 
he likes, but what he is commanded : that he is not 
to govern, but to be govanaed. The sceptre should be 
seen by him before the rod; and an early, judicious and 
steady exhibition of the former, would render the lat- 
ter almost unnecessary. He must be made to submit, 
and that while young, and then submission will become 
a habit : the reins must be felt by him early, and he 
will thus learn to obey them. All commands should 
be reasonable : there should be no wanton, capricious 
use of authority, we* must not thwart and cross the 
wills of our children merely to teach submission. They 
should perceive clearly that love is at the bottom of all 
we do^ and that reason guides all our conduct. We 
should calculate before hand, whether there is a neces- 
sity for the injunction we are about to deliver, and a 
probability of our beidg able to ensure compliance ; 
for a wise parent will not enjoin any thing, if he can 
lielp it, that has not these circfumstances connected 
with it. Commands should be sacred things, not is- 
sued in sport, for the child to play with. • Nothing 
but what is wise should be enjoined, and every injunc- 
tion that is issued should be obeyed. In many citees, 
it is beyond our power to ensure obedience : and then 
nothing remains but punishment. 
' Correction is an essential part of discipline ; for re- 
wards and punishments are as necessary in the govern- 
ment of a fiamily, as in that of a state. What saith 
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the wisest of men ? " Fooliahness is bound up in the 
heart of a child, but the rod of correction will drive it 
hr horn him. Withhold not correction from the 
child; for if thou beatest him with a rod^ he shall not 
die. Thou shalt beat him with a rod, and shalt deli- 
ver his soul from hell. The rod and the reproof give 
wisdom : but a child left to himself bringeth his mo* 
ther to shame." Do not many mothers know this by 
bitter experience ? Even in lesser matters, have they 
not a thousand times blushed at the rudeness, ill man* 
ners, and impertinence of children ''left to themselves :" 
and in greater matters, have they not lived to vent .the 
heaviest reproaches upon their most abject folly^ . in 
spoiling their children by leaving them to their own 
obstinate tempers, self will, and rebellious conduct, 
without ever correcting them : " correct thy son, and 
he shall give thee rest ; yea, he shall give thee the de^ 
light of thy soul." Inimitably beautiful precept ; and 
as true as it is beautiful. " He that spareth the rod, 
hateth his son." How many are there who thus hate 
their children ? a very strong expression, I admit-; 
and yet these very persons would be thought the fond*- 
est of parents. Would you suffer your children's bo- 
dies to perish, rather than put them to pain in eradi* 
eating a disease, which, if suffered to remain would be 
feXel ? Would not this be hating them ? And what 
do you call that conduct, wluch,- rather than put thenl 
to pain by correcting their faults^ suffers all kinds of 
moral diseases to increase, and fester, and corrupt the 
soul ? Fond mother^ you that will never correct a 
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cfafld, hear 1^ charge, and let it thrill Arough yoor 
heart, exctttng emotioiis of horror — yoa are a hater of 
your child ; yoor foolieh love is iafanticide ; yofor cnsA 
embraoee are hnggHig your diild to dealii. In not 
correcting him, you are committing tm c^ ^e hea,vie8t 
kind, and your own wiekedness in not OHreeting Mm', 
wiU at last correct yourself. 

I would not, however, be thov^ht to enjoin a crod 
or even « stem and rigid severity. I do not think 
this compatibie widi the admonition given by the 
Apostle, not to irritate, nor " provoke our children to 
wretii, lest they be discouraged.'* We must not go* 
vemjnf p^miskmmt : the sceptre must not be converted 
Into a whip. The first object of every parent should 
be to raider punishment unnecessary. It is better to 
prevoit crimes tlum punish them. This can be done, 
certainly, to a very considerable extent, but it requim 
a very early, very judicious, and very watdiful system 
of training. Many have very little, of what may be 
called, the feunilty of government ; and late coercion 
and punishment, come in to supply the place oi early 
guidance. The only time is sufiered to go by without 
being improved, in which it is possible, in most cases, 
so to train the disposition, as to do in future without 
much punishment : for if ^seipline, wise, steady, fim 
discipline, do not commence as soon as the passions 
begin to develope, it is too late then to be accomplished 
witliout some degree of severity. 

Mr, Anderson strikingly illustrates this part of the 
subject, by a very familiar allusion : '^ I recollect h&ear^ 
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lag of two coaches wychiued ta drive i] 
from London* by a certain hour, at a time of strong 
competition. The horses of the eoaeh which g^erally 
came in first, had scarcely a wet hfldr. In the other, 
though last, the horses were jaded and heated to ex« 
oett, and had the i^pearanoe of having made greatt 
eflbrts. The reader perhaps, nnderslanda the canse of 
the diiierence. The first man did it all of com'se, by the 
rems : the second, unsteady in hknself , or tmskilfiil 
in the reins, had induced bad hsbits, and then employ- 
ed the whip ; but he could never cope with the othar« 
So it will ever hold in all government. If obedienice 
to the reins is found to be most pleasant in itself, and 
even the road to enjoyment, then obedienee will grow 
mto a habit and become, in iaet, the chpiocf of the 
party." 

This, then, is the first thing to be attended to, 
acquire dcill in the management of the reins ; govern 
by guiding, not by forcing. But still, there are many, 
very many cases, in which the reins alone will not 
prove to be enough ; the whip is wanted, and where it 
is wanted, it ought to be supplied. Not that I mean 
ta enforce a system of cof7N>rea/^ punishment ; no : this 
may be necessary occasionally, as 01m e xp e rim e lU in dif- 
ficult cases, htt as 9^ system it is bad and unavaiiing, 
and is usually the resource of passionate, igncnrant, or 
indolent parents and masters. We shocdd, from the 
dawn of reason, endeavour to make out children fed, 
that our favour is their richest reward for good con- 
duct, our displeasure the severest rebuke for misbe- 
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baviottr. Happy the parent, who has attamed to 
such ddll in government, as to guide with a look, to 
reward with a smile, and to pmiish with a frown. 

Oocasions, I admit, sometimes do occm-, and not 
imfreqaently, in which the interposition of a severer 
chastisement becomes necessary; and these are the 
emergencies which require the full stretch of parental 
wisdom. Take the follovring rules for your guidance : 
— ^Never chastise in a state of wrath. Some parents 
can never punish, except when it ought never to be 
done, when they are angry. Tliis is passion, not 
principle ; and will always appear to the child as if it 
were intended, more to appease and gratify the pa- 
rent's bad temper, than to promote his welfare. No 
parent, in such a state of mind, can be in a condition 
nicely to adjust the kind and degree of punishment to 
the ofience ; it is like administering medicine scalding 
hot, which rather bums than cures. God waited till 
the cool of the evening, before he came down to ar- 
raign, try, and punish our first parents after their fall. 

Patiently examine the oflfence before you punish it. 
In every case, let there be the solemnity of judicial 
investigation ; for justice always should proceed witii a 
slow and measured step. Accurately discriminate be- 
tween sins 'of presumption, and sins of ignorance or in 
advertence. Accidents should be reproved^ but not pu- 
nished, unless they involve wilful disobedience. Most 
wisely and equitably apportion the sentence to the degree 
of offence andthe disposition of the ofiender . Ingenuous 
confession, and sincere penitence, should in most cases 
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arrest the process of judgment, fti)d the child be made 
to ponish himself by remorse. Satisfy not yourselves 
till you have produced repentance^ for till you have 
done this, scarcely any thing is done. Hatred of the 
sin on the part of the ofiender, is a much more eSefir 
tual preservative from its rq)etition, than fear of pun- 
ishment. Do not keep instruments of punishment, such 
as the rod or the cane, constantly in sight, for this is 
to govern by fear, rather than by love. Be very cau- 
tious not to threaten what you either do not intend, or 
are not able to inflict ; yea> forbear threatening as much 
as possible. A parent's denouncement should not be 
hastily uttered for children to laugh at. In the case 
of older children, the greatest caution is necessary, in 
expressing a parent's displeasure : reasonable expos- 
tulation, mild rebuke, tender reproof, appeals to their 
understanding and feelings and conscience, are all 
that can be allowed in this instance. If beating ever 
do good, it is only in infancy, before the understand- 
ing can be made sufficiently to argue upon the hein- 
ousne&s of the offence ; afterwards it can only provoke 
and harden. Through the whole course of discipline 
and government, let parents ever remember, that their 
children are rational creatures and are to be dealt with 
as such, by having the grounds of obligation laid open 
to tfaem, the criminality of disobedience explained, and 
the evils of insubordination laid before them. To a 
parent storming or fretting over the inefficacy of pun- 
ishment, I would say, " Have you treated that child 
as a brute, or a rational creature ? Have you taken 
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peAnB with him from infancy, to make him mideiBtand 
his obligations, and to comprehend the criminality of 
disobedience ; or have you governed him by threaten* 
ing and beating?" I again say» that wherb necegsary 
pmiishment is withhdd, it is a hating of the child, bat 
the great object should be to render puishment tame* 
eessary. Pat i^' reins of guidance npon the disposi- 
tion while your children are infants, and acquire great 
sldn in these : and if you mani^ the reins well, yon 
will have less need of the whip. 

It is of vast consequence, that parents should be v^ 
careftd not to foster by injudicious treatment, those 
very propensities, which when more fully developed* 
they will find it necessary to repress by discipline. 
Do not encourage lying and ill nature, by smiling at a 
ftdse, or malignant expression, because it is ckveiiy 
said. Nor nourish pride by excessive flattery or 
commendation. Nor vanity, by loading them with fi« 
nery, and both admiring them, and teaching them to 
admire themselves. Nor revenge, by directing them 
to vent their impotent anger upon the persons or things 
that have injured them. Nor cruelty, by permitting 
them to torture insects or animals. Nor insolence and 
oppression, by allowing them to be rude to servants. 
Nor envy, by stimulating too powerfully the principle 
of emulation. Infinite mischief is done by thus 
thoughtlessly encouraging the growth of many of the 
germs of vice. 

DisdpHne, to be efifectual, should be steady and im- 
varying, not fitful and capricious : it must be a system 
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which* lilce fhe atmosphere^ shall press almiys, and 
every where iqioii its subjects. Occasicmal fits of se* 
verity, however violent, but which are followed by 
long intensisskins of rekudng indulgence, can do no 
good, and may do much harm. Each extreiiie is 
mischievous, and eadi prepares for the mischief of the 
other. Both parents shonld join to support domestic 
authority ; lor a more truly distressing and injurious 
spectacle can scarcely be seen in the family drde, than 
a fond and foolish mother, counteractmg the effects of 
paternal chastisement, by stealing to the little prisoner 
in lus captivity, to comfort him in his distress, to wipe 
away his tears, and to hush his sorrows, by some gra- 
tification of his palate. In this way children have 
been sometimes hardened in ^eir crimes, set against 
their father, and kd to ultimate and irretrievable ruin. 
Wonder not that I have placed discipline under the 
heBd at religious education ; for, is it not the object of 
domestic government to bend, as far as means can do 
it, the will of a child into submission to the authority 
of a wise and holy parent ? And what is sin against 
€iod, but the resistance of a weaker will against that 
which is supreme anddivine? Now surely itmay be con- 
ceived to be in the order of God's appointed means of 
brii^ing the child into subjection to himself, to bring 
him first into subjection to his parents. Can any one 
be- in a state of mind more hardened against religion, 
more opposed to all its just and salutary restraints, 
than he. who rejects the nuldyoke of parental govern- 
ment, and sets at defiance the authority of a fieither ? 
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Obedieooe to parents is one of the laws of heftten, aod 
the first of all its laws, which the mind of- aa udmi 
can.be made to miderstand ; and if parents eoiotoe il 
as they should do, with a direct reference to the ap* 
pointmrait of God, they are certainly taking a prelimi* 
nary step, so fieur as means can be employed, for the 
formation of the religious character. 

4. ExAMPLx is necessary to give power and ii^- 
ence to all other means. 

One of the tritest of all proverbs, is the power of 
example ; but its force is greatest upon the youthful 
mind : *' during the minority of reason, imitation is 
the regent of the soul^ and they who are least swayed 
by argument, are most governed by example." We 
all learn of this preceptor, before we can reason, yea, 
before we can speak. If then we would have our chfl* 
dren live in the fear of God, we must ourselves be seen 
by them, steadily walking in the way of his command* 
ments. In alluring them to religion, we must be en* 
abled to say, " Follow me." Our religion should not 
only be upon the whole sincere, but it should be visible : 
our light should shine before our family, that they 
seeing our good works, might glorify God. But for 
our rdigion to produce any effect, it must be eminetU ,- 
there must be no doubt, no uncertainty about the mat- 
ter ; it must not be a thing of a questionable nature. It 
should be consistent, I remember once ccmver^ing 
with a man of great eminence for station, talents^ and 
piety, who said to me ; "I owe every thing, under 
God, to the eminent and consistent piety of my fa." 
ther. When I was a young man, though I was not 
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vicious, I was worldly ; and in order the more efiec- 
tnally to get rid of aU interference with my pursuits, 
from religion, I wished to think it aU mere profession 
and hypocrisy. For this purpose, I most narrowly 
watched the conduct of my father ; for such was the 
height on which he stood as a professor of religion, 
that I very naturally concluded, if I could convict him 
of such inconsistency as amounted to a proof of hypo- 
crisy, and a Httle thing would at that time have suf- 
ficed for such a purpose, I should have gained my end, 
and have concluded that all piety was but a name and- 
a delusion. But so thoroughly consistent was he, that 
I could find nothing in the smallest degree at variance 
witii his character as a professor of religion. TKis 
kept its hold upon me. I said to myself, ^ere must 
be' a reality here, and I must try to understand and 
feel it ; for I have seen such meekness in a temper na- 
turally irritable, such comfort amidst the greatest ago- 
nies, and all this supported by such uniform devotion, 
that I must try to catch his spirit." This beautiful 
instance of the influrace of parental 'example, is, per- 
haps, not altogether unique : though in all its circum- 
stances, perhaps rarely equalled. 

Children have their eyes alwa]^ upon their parents, 
and are quick to discern any violations of consistency. 
If, notwitstanding our profession of religion, they see 
us as worldly minded, as grasping and anxious after 
riches, as solicitous to be surrounded by splendid 
furniture, luxurious gratifications, and fashionable ha- 
bits, as the people of tiie world ;— if they see the righ- 
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teems rarely at our table, except when the; are great 
people* or popular charactera, but observe there thfi 
gaj, the fashionable, the ungodly ; — ^if they witnew 
us artful, implacable or malicious ;— if they know us 
to be cruel or neglectful to onr wives, unkind and <^ 
pressive to our servants, cold and tyrannical to them ; 
— ^if they witness us inconstant in our attendance upon 
private, family, or public worship-^-what can they con- 
clude, but that our religion is mere profession ? In 
such a case, of how little service is our attempt to im- 
press upon their minds those claims, which we our- 
selves practically deny ? It were hi better for some 
parents to say nothing to their children about religion, 
for, till they alter their own conduct, their admoni- 
tions can produce no other effect, than to excite insuf- 
ferable disgust. It is enough to make every parent 
tremble, to think what a parent should be. 

And there should be consistency also^ between onr 
professions, and our conduct in r^erence to our fami- 
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lies. We avow it to be our supreme and ultimate de- 
sire, that they should be truly pious ; and we tell them 
so. Do we in all things act agreeably to this princi- 
ple ? Do we select schools and situations ; books and 
companions ; pursuits and occupations, in reference to 
this desire ? Do we in our general conversation taitk 
them, and before them, support this declaration ? Do 
not our children sometimes reason thus ? — " My parents 
tell me, that their chief anxiety is for my salvation, and 
the formation c^ my religious character; but how does 
this comport with their selecting for me a- school wheie 
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religioa is the kst tibing attended to ? With their in-* 
fttrnetiiig me in eome things, which, ai religious people, 
I hear them caadenm ? How is it, that all the anxiety 
of their conduct* whatcTer their words may say, appears 
to be, to make me a fine lady, that ca& dance well, and 
exhibit an elegant form, and display polished manners ? 
I am told that religion is the first thing, bat I am edu^ 
catod for t^e world.'' Ah, if we act thus, we are not 
tramiiig up our dbildren in the way they should go. 
Without example, every thing else that we do, is most 
lamentably deficient : as has been often said, it is only 
pointing them the way to heaven, but leading them 
in the way to helL 

5. Diligent, constant, and careful inspbctton, 
18 a most important parental duty. 

There should be in every fiunily, a system of domes- 
tic episcopacy. Parents should be watchful in all 
things. This is the way to preserve the good seed of 
instruction which is sown, and to prevent the enemy 
fi*om sowing tares, which he is ever wakeful to do when 
the parent is asleep. This is a very difHcolt, but a 
very necessary duty. We must never allow any en* 
gagementa whatever, to take off, long together, our 
eye from our children. As soon as their character 
b^ins to unfold, we should most carefiilly watch its 
devdopement, that we may know what regimen to place 
it under. We should study their propensities, capaci- 
ties, and tendencies. We should watch them in play, 
in their intercourse with each other, with servants, with 
their coinpanions, and when they are not dreaming 
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that our attention is directed towards them : for cha- 
racter is decided by incidents, which a superficial mind 
would deem too minute to be noticed. We should 
see how they behave after ponishment and reward : 
in short, their whole character should be studied and 
inspected by us with the most minute and anxious 
care ; just as the different plants in a nursery are in* 
vestigated by a gardener, that he may know the pecu- 
liar nature which each possesses, and the appropriate 
treatment which each requires. 

We should also inspect our family, so as to know 
what good or evil is going on among them ; whether 
the good seed is growing, and what tares are springing 
up. Lake the farmer going out to inspect his fields, 
or the gardener his trees, to ascertain what prospect 
there is of a crop, and what weeds are to be eradicated, 
what vermin to be destroyed, what gaps to be stopped 
to keep out enemies, what excrescences to be removed, 
what assistance to be afforded ; so must the parent be 
and act among his children. One is growing up with 
a propensity to pride, he must be taught with great 
care, the beauty and excellence of hnmility ; a second 
is vain of personal decorations and acquirements, she 
must have such fully exposed, .and be saved from its 
injurious influence upon her character ; a third is art- 
ful, equivocating and deceitful, he must have the enor- 
ihity of lying unfolded to him, and be encouraged to 
practice more frankness, ingenuousness, and regard to 
truth; one is remarkably curious, and needs' to have 
-this inqnisittveness checked ; another dull, and needs 
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to liave it Btimulated ; one is sceptical, and is in dan- 
ger of infidelity ; another credulous, and is in peril of 
imposition. Now there must be a constant scrutiny 
carried on by the parent, to ascertain ^ese peculiari- 
ties, and manage them accordingly. 

Inspection must extend to every thing. To the 
servants tJutt are admitted into the house ; for how 
much injury might be done to the youthful mind, by 
un unprincipled and artful servant. The cotf^anions 
ai our children should be most narrowly watched : 
one bad associate may ruin them for ever. The very 
first workings of the social impulse, even in a boy or 
girl of five or six years of age, should be noticed, for 
even thus early may evil impressions be produced by 
companionship. At the risk of offending the nearest 
relative, or most endeared friend he has upon earth, 
a diristian parent ought not to suffer his children to 
associate with those, who are likely to do them harm. 
On this account, domestic education is decidedly to be 
preferred, whore it can be obtained, to schools. A 
system of extensive and dread^ mutual corruption is 
oftentimes gomg on among young people, before it !» 
p^tjeived. 

Pkurents should most carefully inspect the reading of 
their children, and keep out of their way all corrupt- 
ing books, and indecent pictures. And how deeply is 
it td be deplored, that our newspapers are oftentimes 
so poMuted with filthy details of disgusting occurrences 
and trials, as to be channels through which moral 
contamination flows into many a £amOy, otherwise 
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wdl guarded. It beoomes 9^ aerioua ^vestioo, wh^ 
ther it is the duty of a duiBtUoi^ wbo ha9 9000 «»4 
daoghters growing up, to allow 1^ newspaper to ^P9am 
into his house. NewiBrooais« on this aopount, %pe to 
be decidedly preferred* 

The recreations of chUdr^ diould be watebed^ and 
Qo games be allowed that are innodesl, or Ubdy to 
foster a spirit of gambUng. 

For want of this diligent^ csarefol, and miiversal in- 
spection, the best iastmctions, the most eam^t wairir 
mgs, the most fenrent prayer, and the most o o a ais tep t 
example, have been in some castes, imayailing; and Hie 
childra:! left to tbemsdv^, and to the corrupting infia- 
ence of others, have grown up, their parents' miswry, 
and their own disgrace. 

6. Fratbr most crown all. 

"Hua duty commences with the birth of a dnid, nay, 
before that event ; for in the very proipect of ks \Atih» 
there should be earnest prayer oiSisred to God by the 
parent, for divine ^ace to discharge all those oUigfi- 
tions, which the expected babe will bring upon the 
conscience of the father and mother. And from that 
time forward till the death of either parent or dnld, 
earnest, secret, believing prayer, should new ceas^ to 
be daHy presented for our offspring. 0\|r prayer^ should 
principally respect the spiritual welfare of our children. 
Daily we should wrestle with God for their eternal 
salvation. Hpw little can we do at mopt for their wel^ 
fare, and how ineffectual without God is blessing, is all 
we do, or can do. That parent has neglected a very 
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iiApoitft&t braioh of hn duty, who has suiiered one 
^ttgk dfty to pass by, without bearing his children 
upon his heart before God in private prayer. Who 
dok subdue tiieir tempers, or diange their hearts, but 
Ck>d?' And though in a way of sovereignty, he con- 
fcrs his grace upon some who neither seek it them- 
•elTes, nor have it sought for them by their friends, 
yet we are not authorised to expect it without prayer. 

It is necessary, also, not only to pray /or our child- 
ren but with them. We should take them apart each 
by himself to commend them to God, and thus make 
them the witnesses of our deep solicitude, and our in- 
tense agony for their eternal wel^o^ If they have 
been disobedient and wicked, it may be weU, when 
they are brought to a right mind, and when we our- 
sdves have forgiven them, to conduct them to the 
throne of divine grace, to beg for them the tUvtHe for* 
giiveness : but this most never be done as a punidi- 
ment, for this is the way to make them dread a pa- 
rent's prayers, as a- visitation of his di^leasure. 

But besides this, there must be family pratbr. 

The necessity and propriety of tins, arise out of the 
constitution of the feunily; and were it not enjoined in 
tbe word of God, either by precept or example, would 
8tiH be binding upon the conscience of every parent, 
by the relation in which he stands to his fiemiily, and 
tte extent of their dependance upon God. Do we not 
want ftbnfly mercies, and who can give them but God ? 
So obviously obligatory is this duty, and so naturally 
4bes its performance arise out of all our conjoint feeK 
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ings as parents and as christians, that those who neg- 
lect it, cannot even pretend to feel the right influence 
of godliness. 

No duty, however, has been more abused than this: 
By some it is only occasionally performed ; it- is taken 
up perhaps in times of domestic distress or solicitude :' 
by others it is attended to on a sabbath evening ; and 
by many, very many others it is, though regularly ob- 
served, nothing but a mere lifeless form, and thus felt 
not only to be insipid but a mere burden. The follow- 
ing directions may be of service to guide the heads <^ 
families in this most interesting branch of domestic duty: 

1. It should be offered up morning and evening, 
thus beginning and cloasing every day. 

2. It should be observed with the greatest regula- 
rity, and an unintem^)ted constancy. What a dis- 
grace to a parent is it> for a child or a servant to say, 
'* are we to have prayer this evening ?" And yet, are 
there not some families in.which the practice is so ir- 
regular, as to leave the matter doubtful, till the bell 
rings? 

3. All the members of the family should be pre- 
sent, except very young diildren, who cannot be made 
to sit still, and whose inquietude and restlessness are 
a disturbance to all the rest, and utterly destroy the 
solemnity of the service. 

4. It should be attended to so early in the mcuning 
as not to subject the service 'to the intrusion and in- 
terruption of visitors and secular business ; and so earl^^ 
in the evening, as not to be rendered the mere 'form 
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of a drowsy circle, who ought at that time to be- 
in bed. It is an offence to the Aknighty, to con- 
duct a family into his awfdl presence, merely to sleep 
there* 

5. There should be a fixed hour, and the hour should 
be most sacredly kept, and not be Interfered with, ex- 
cept at the dictate of necessity. In order to this, the 
heads of fieimilies should not sup from home, nor yield 
to the modem practice of late visiting. The feshion- 
able hours of ten or eleven o'clock at night, are dri- 
ving out evening prayer, and the eagerness of com- 
mercial pursuits, putting a stop, in many fiamilies, to 
the morning sacrifice. 

6. A portion of holy scripture should be read, from 
the Old Testament, one part of the day, and from the 
New Testament, the other. A book should be read 
through in regular course, and not a chapter picked 
out, or stumbled upon by accident. The scriptures 
should be audibly read, and in a reverential manner, 
and with a devotional spirit, for very great evils result 
from reading the scriptures in a careless, slovenly, and 
irreverent manner. It would be well for the parent to 
require the children and servants to bring their bibles 
with them, that the eye may help the ear, in fixing 
the attention of- the mind. The domestic prophet 
should also accompany what' he reads with short ex- 
planitory and hortatory remarks- of his own, or the 
expository comments of others. 

7. Where there are persons in the famOy that can 
sing, family praise should ascend to heaven. The. 
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morping or evening hymn of a pioua £911(11^* ia QW of 
the most touching somid» in oar world. 

** Ii>rd, l^w adiffhtfol HU io see, 

** A pioui household worship thee, 

" At once they sing, at once they pn^, 

** They hear of hea?'n, aad learn the way." 

8. Then follows the prayer, which should b^ not so 
long as to weary, nor so short as to seem like a sp^^ 
form : it should be fervent, for a dull, col4 heartle^^ 
repetition of ahnpst the same things ia ajmoat the 
same words, is sure to destroy all the interest of this 
delightful service, and render it a mere form, which 
wearies and burdens, if it do not also disgust. How 
difficult is it to keep up the life and vigour of this en- 
gagement ! And why ? Because we do not keep up 
the life and vigour of our own personal religion. It is 
worth while to remark, that the habit of reverential 
reading the scriptures tends to feed the flame of devo- 
tion, and to kindle the fire of the sacrifice of prayer. 
The prayer of the head of a iajxkity, should be in %very 
peculiar degree, vxvxhY prayer. It should re^>ect the 
children, the servants, the circumstances of the home- 
hold. AH should feel that the service belox^ to. them, 
and not merely to the individual who prays, or to tba 
church and the world. But fervor, and life> and ear- 
nestness, as opposed to what is dull and formal, ia of 
immense consequence. A few petitions breath^ foflh 
with a fervour that kindles the fire of devotion in all 
around, are &r better thaa half an hour's talking 
about religion to God. 
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Oh! iriih wh^t <Ugiuty» md graee« aad sanc- 
tity, and anthorily, does a holy and fervent fsthcr 
me from Us ka»ee9» and take his seat in the midst of 
his family, while yet the rays of divine glory play xxpcm 
his oonntenance* "Children/' says Dr, Dwight, 
" naturally regard a parent with reverence ; but they 
eannot fafl to reverence him more or lees, on aeeoiiBt 
of his personal character. Wherever they have been 
aceoatomed to b^old their parent daily sustaining tho 
office of minister or servant of God, they necessarily 
associate with every idea they form of his person and 
chwacter, this solemn and important apprehension. 
Every image of this venerable relation presented to 
their minds, will indude in it, that of a divinely ap- 
pointed guardian of their ^iritual concerns ; a guide 
to their duty, given them from above ; a venerated 
and beloved interce8S(»r for their salvation." And the 
same writer, in speaking of fietmily worship, says, " In 
the devotion of this little assembly, parents pray for 
Ibeir diildren, and diildren for their parents ; the hus- 
band for the wife, and the wife for the husband ; while 
brothers and sisters send up their requests to the throne 
of Infinite Mercy, to call down blessings on each other. 
Who that wears the name of a man can be Lndiff^ent 
here I Must not the venerable character of the pa- 
rents, the peeoKar tenderness of the conjugal union» 
the affiMtioaate intimacy of the filial and fraternal re» 
latfon^ ; must not the nearness of rdations long exist- 
ing, the iaterdiange of kindness long continued, and 
the onaness of interests long cemented^ — ^all warm tha 
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heart, heighten the importance of every petition, and 
increase the fervour of every devotional effort." 

It may now be proper to enquire, how it comes to 
pass that such a system as this is so often misucoess- 
fnl ? For it may, with very great propriety, be- 
cause with truth, be affirmed, that the femilies o£ pro* 
fieasors, are not always, as might be expected, the 
nurseries of the church. It is not enough to resolve 
the matter into the sovereignty of divine grace, till we 
have enquired, whether any thing can be foimd in the 
conduct of parents, which can be said with truth, to 
account for the painful fact of irreligious children, 
being found in religious ftunilies. 

Have parents really adopted and pursued a judicions 
System of religious education ? Can it be said, that 
means, such as I have directed, or any thing at all like 
them, have been regularly pursued ? Has there been 
a deep, a constant soHcitade for the eternal welfare of 
their diildren ? 

In the introduction (A my vdume, entitled, "A 
Christian Father's^ Present to his Children," I have 
stated the obstacles which often prevent the success 
of a religious education, and have enumerated the 
following :-^ 

1 . Religious education is oftentimes very ignorantly> 
neglig^itly, and capriciously maintained ; where it is not 
altogether (»nitted. It is not b. first object, it is attended 
to with no earnestness, no anxiety, no system, no re> 
gularity. It does not run through every thing, and i^ 
opposed by -many things at variance with it. The pa« 
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rents' eye and heart are more intently fixed upon the' 
worldly prosperity and respectability of the children, 
thatn on their religious character. 

2. The relaxation of domestic discipline is a power- 
ful impediment in the way of success. There is, in 
some households, no family government, no order, no 
subordination. The children are kept under no res* 
traint, but are allowed to do what they like ; their 
£udt8 are unnoticed and unpunished, and their tempers 
allowed to grow wild and headstrong, till in htt, the 
whole fismily become utterly lawless, rebellious against 
parental authority, and unamiable to all around them. 
How many have had to curse the over-indulgence of 
fond and foolish parents. How many, as they have 
ruminated amidst the desolations of poverty, or the 
walls of a prison, have exclaimed, ** O, my crueUy 
fond parents, had you exercised that authority witb 
which God entrusted you, over your children, and had 
you checked my childish corruptions, and punished my 
boyish disobedience ; had you subjected me to the sa- 
lutary restraint of wholesome laws, I had not brought 
you with a broken heart to your grave, nor myself 
with a ruined character to a jail." 

Over indulgence is awfully common, and continually 
making shocking ravages in human character. It is a 
system of great cruelty to the children, to the parents 
themselves, and to society. This practice proceed) 
from various causes ; in some instances, from a per^ 
verted and systematic sentimentalism ; in others, from 
absolute indolence, and a regard to present ease, which. 
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leads Hie eSBy mo&er to adopt any maana of ooazSbg^ 
and yidding, and bribmg, to keep tlie young rebda 
quiet for the time ; in others, from a mistake as to the 
tine idicn restraint shonld begin, or a spirit of pro- 
cfastinatbn, whidi leads parents to say, ** I shall take 
tbem in hand bye and bye : there is no time lost, wb^ 
their reason is ai4]ttle more matured, I shall lay upon 
them more restraint ; and in some it is " mere animal 
afiisetion,'' without the gddaaoe of a particle of judg- 
ment, a mere instinct, like that which in the irrational 
tribes, leads to a blind and busy afiecdon. It is not 
unoommon for parents to treat the first acts of puerile 
r^eUion, rather as freaks to be smiled at, titan as 
Ifttdts to be reformed. '* O," says the mother, '* it is 
only play, he will know better soon. He does not 
mean any harm. I eannot chide him." No ; and if 
the father, wiser than herself, does, she cries, and per- 
haps, in the hearing of the ehild, reproves her husbmd 
for cruelty. From whatever cause it proceeds, it is 
in the highest degree injurious to the character el the 
ehildren ; let those who are guilty of it read the fear* 
fill comment on this sin, which is furnished for their 
warning, in the history of Eli and his frunily. 

3. Undue severity, is perhaps, more injurious than 
ovra'-indulgenoe ; and it is, perhaps, a convictioii <^ 
this^ and an observation of the misehievous consequen- 
ces of extreme rigour, that has driven many into the 
opposite extreme. I have seen tiie-c&eadfiil efibctd of 
parental t3rranny, emd ^e reign of household terror,, 
in tlie broken spirits, liie reckless desperation, the. 
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haricqftd contiunaey, or th^ de^ aad sullen m6iwi-> 
ctioly of thoee who have been the subjects of these 
h^rd ^leasiu^. It is a truly revc^tiDg sight to see ft 
ffUhar eaqployiiig the iroa rod of the i^pressor to best* 
aad bruise, and crash the minds of his own offi^firiflg 
into the most abject submission. He ney sucQeed, 
b^t let him not wonder, if at tbe same tiisne that he 
has suppressed c^iellion, he has extinguished alEpction. 
I have known parents, who, too late have seen their 
error, and who would give the worhl, did they possess 
it, if it were possiUe to do away die ill effaets whieh 
their seventy h^ produeed in the eharscter of thw 
children ; but the misehief w§s irr^parsble* No sub* 
sequent kindness could expend the heart, whioh they 
had closed for ever against them, or win that confi- 
deaoe which they had r^ulsed from them. A close, 
sia^en, melancholy disposition had been nurtured 2 a 
susceptibility \q the emoti<Mis of wretche^hiess had been 
planted in the bosom, which no future tenderness on 
the part of the parent could remove. He saw it, and 
repented it, b^ could not alter it " Ye fathers, pro* 
voke not then, your children to anger, lest they should 
be dUcQuraged" This language is really very stri« 
king, and well deserves the serious attention of every 
parent. 

4. The inconsistent conduct of parents who are pro* 
fessors of rel^on, is a grea( hindrance to the sucoess 
qf Tsligioui^instruotion, Many persons have no need 
to wonder that tieir children are not pious ; it would 
have been a wonder with every body else if they were^ 
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for they have seen nothing at home, bat what was cal- 
culated to diagiut them with religion. They would 
have been hi more likely to have thought well of the 
ways of godliness, if their parents had said nothing 
about them. 

5. The bad conduct of an elder branch of a family, 
often counteracts aD the efforts made for the benefit of 
the rest. Let parents see the importance of beginnmg 
upon a good system. Children are creatures of imita- 
tion, and the models they copy after, are their elder 
brother or sister. A mother should educate the cha- 
racter of her first child, with the recollection, that 
he will be a pattern which the rest will, in all proba- 
bility, more or less conform to. I do not think this 
has been sufficiently considered. 

6. Partiality has a very corrupting and htsl influ- 
ence. The history of the patriarch Jacob, first the 
victim, and afterwards the subject of this sin, will re- 
main for ever, a warning to all parents, against the 
dangers of domestic favouritism. The balances of 
government must be held in every family, by even 
handed justice, or misery is sure to ensue. Envy and 
jealousy are the natural consequences of partiality. 
Father and mother are sometimes embroiled^ the chil- 
dren are set against each other, and all conspire against 
the favourite. 

Behold these obstacles, and avoid them. 

And now, can motives be necessary to admonish 
christian parents to the dilig^it performance of their 
duty ? If so, take the following : — 
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1. Are yoa zefJoas for the cause of religion in the 
world, for the prosperity of Zion, fdr the interest of 
the Redeemer, for the glory of God ? Be diligent 
and anxious to train up your childroi in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Would you have them 
the enemies, or the friends of God and his cause ? 
Dare you pretend to be the disciples of Christ^ if this 
is a matter of indifference to you ? If you are neg- 
lectful in this matter, you may expect to see your off- 
spring united with the children of this world, if not with 
infidels, scofiers or the profane. But if you are anx- 
ious and conscientious to train them up for God, that 
daughter over whom you watch with such parental 
care and tenderness, may be joined with the female 
worthies, who by their chaste conversation, and the 
ornament of a meek and quiet i^irit, and their zeal 
for the cause of Christ, have done so much to diflhse 
rdigion in the worid. That son whom you now train 
with such holy solicitude, for fiiture usefulness, as a 
disciple of the Saviour, may become eminent in the 
church, as a consistent and intelligent member, or an 
aUe and &ithful minister : " Many a congregation," 
says Baxter, " that is happily fed with the bread of 
life, may thank God for the endeavours of some poor 
man or woman, that trained up a diild in the ways of 
God, to become their holy and £eiithful teacher." The 
diurch of God looks to the families of the righteous, 
and expects and asks from thence,.those supplies which 
are to recruit its members, and to repair the ravages 
of death. 
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3« I Ufic Ikis duty by a doe regard to tfe temporal 
and etemal wcSfiire of yoor cKnldieii. Yon love your 
dddren, and wpBlddeemit amoat cmeiaiidmHolting' 
iaaianatioii to faafe yonr aflfection for a moment qoea^ 
tkned. BvA do what you will lor them ; devole aa 
yon may tibe cneigies o£ body aad mind ; the deep ot 
yonr nights and tiie aetiintiea of yomr days to yoar 
oifaildrani' oomlart : wear out yonr strength in ceaseless 
kbonr and ao]icitade» and yet at tiie same time negket 
liie religioiis e d n eat i a nofyonr diildre&» you are guilty 
of a species of most honid cmelty towards them, the 
bitter eoDseqaeaees el which may begin in thb world 
in profligacy and vice, and extend to the other in all 
the bitter pains of etemal death. Unrestrained by 
seothnents of piety» micontroled by a conscience, 
which has never been enlightened, what is to prevent 
them from being plunged into infamy by tiieir unbri^ 
died passions ? Have not many yoong men at the 
hulks, in the land of exile, or at the gallows ; a&d 
many nnhappy females when closing in misery a conrse 
of infiony, oimied their patents for not giving them a 
roLigioiis edacation ? But even though tliey live aini 
die in worldly honour and respectability, what will this 
do for them amidst the sorrows of life, the agonies of 
death, the solemnities of judgment, and the torments of 
perdition. Hear th^n as they stemd shuddering aad 
affirighted cm the brink of that g^ph into which they 
are about to pkmge. ** Of what avail are the ridies 
and honours and pleasures of the world, which my pa- 
rents were so anxious to obtain for me ? Why did 
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they not ttll ine ^aat tin Balvtdiioa of my flo«l lias of 
more impwtttiee to me at an immorfai cstatute* than 
the posseaaian of the imtvena ? Chiel^ cniil pfanabi t 
Fool that I WBB to bft Uinded and rendered easekiaby 
yovL I but my self-reproaches are now miaTailingf I de» 
servedlyporii^; hut my blood be upon the head eftixMS 
that Defected me." Ah omel parents indeed* who nag- 
lect the religious education of their chSdren t more cnifll 
in some respects than Herod ; he slew the bodies of 
duldnmy tiKse murder souls ; he murdered the childrsH 
of others, these murder their own ; he eo^^yed the 
agency of his servants, these do the work, of dauf^bter 
themselves. 

3. Do you regard your owu ocnnfert ? Do you love 
yourselves ? Are you anxious to avoid painftd and in* 
oessant solicitude, bitter refleidoii, domestic disquie'^ 
tude, dreadful foreboding ? Then bring iq> your ehil* 
dren with the most unvarying regard to their religions 
character. Should God crown your eflbrts with suooess 
what a harvest of joys will you reap even in this worlds 
When you see your childrea enter the paths of wisdomi 
*' thank God/' you will exclaim, "my hi^^ieet ambiti<» 
has at length reaxdied its object. My children are de* 
cided christians. I am now no longer distressmgly 
anxious for their future prospects in this life. In one 
way or other, God wiU provide for them. And as to 
etpmity they are safe/' Who can describe the pwrcy 
elevated felicity with which such paimits mark the 
course of their chtldrai, in going from strength to 
strength, in their progress to Zion. What a season of 
delight is that, when they publicly assume the profess* 



CHAPTER V. 



THB DUTIBS OF CHILDBBN TO THEIR PARENTS. 



*' Children, obey your parents in the Lord ; for this is 
right. Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first 
commandment with promise ; that it may be well with thee, 
and that thoa mayest lire long on the earth." 

Ephes. vi. 1, 2, 3. 

** My son, keep thy father's commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother ; bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. When thou goest it shall 
lead thee ; when thou sleepest it shall keep thee ; and when 

thou awakest it shall talk with thee." 

Proverbs vi. 20-22. 

** The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice ; and he 
that begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him. Thy father 
and thy mother shall be glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice." 

Proverbs xziii. 24, 25. 

Perhaps there is no dnty^ the obligations of which 
are more generally acknowledged, than filial piety ; 
none which in the performance yields greater pleasure, 
or which, if neglected, brings a more severe or righte- 
ous retribution. All nations, however sunk in barba- 
rism or elevated by science^ have admitted the strength 
and justice of parental claims^ and the unhappy youth 
who resists them, stands convicted, condemned and 
reprobated before the tribunal of the world. On the 
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other hand, an eminently datifiil child is an object of 
delight, admiration and esteem, to all who have an op- 
portmiity of witnessing his conduct ; he goes through 
society surrounded by a glory purer than that oifame, 
and for more conducive to his own comfort ; he is a 
blessing to his parents, and is blessed himself. Chil- 
dren, may all of you be such : and for that purpose, I 
ask your most fixed attention to the statement of your 
duties, as set before you in this chapter. The obliga- 
tions of social life are reciprocal. If your parents owe 
to you all that I have enjoined upon them, how much 
do you owe to your parents ? I have been your advo- 
cate with them, I how become theirs with you. 

Consider wdl the relation you sustain to your pa- 
rents. There is a natural connexion between you, in- 
asmuch as they are the instruments of your very exis- 
tence ; a circumstance which of itself seems to invest 
them, as I have already said, with an almost abi^olute 
authority over you. The commonness^ the universality 
of the tie, takes off the mind from contemplating its 
closeness, its tenderness, its sanctity. You are literally 
parts of themselves, and cannot dwell for a moment 
upon your descent, without being struck, one should 
tiiink, with the amazing and solemn weight of obliga- 
tion that rests upon 3rou towards a father and a mo- 
ther. But consider, there is not only a natural, but 
in reference to duty, an instituted connexion between 
you ; Jehovah himself has interposed, and uniting the 
language of revelation with the dictates of reason, the 
force of authority, to the impulse of nature, has called 
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you to filial piety, i^pt- only as a m»^ of fpslingj^ but 
of prinoiple. Study thei^ the relationship, look nar- 
rowly and seriously at the connej4pn subi^stv^ b^tweea 
you. Weigh well the import of the word Parsnt : 
think hpw much is impli^ in it towfur4% its appropri'T^ 
ate object, how many o£^ces it contain^ i|i^ itqelfYT— 
guardian, ruler, teacher, guide, benefactqri^ provider ; 

WHAT THSN MUST BV THS OBLIGATIONS OF A CHILD ? 

The following is a brief summary of filial, duties : — 

1. You ought to LOVB your parents. 

Love is the only state of mind from which all the 
other duties that you owe them can arise. By love, 
we mean complacency : and surely this is- due to a fa- 
ther and mother. The very relation in which you 
stand to them demands this. If you are destitute of 
this, if you are withput any propensity of heart towards 
them, you are in a strange and guilty state of mind. 
Till you are married, they ought, in most cases, to be 
the supreme objects of your earthly affections. It is 
not enough for you to be respectful and obedient, aod 
even kind ; but, where there exists no reasons for alie- 
nating your heart, you should he fond of them. It is 
of infinite importance that you should watch over the 
internal state of your mind, and not suffer dislike, 
alienation, or indifference, to extinguish your regards. 
Do not take up a prejudice against them, nor allow an 
unfavourable impression to be made upon your mind. 
Respect and obedience, if they do not spring from love, 
are valueless in their nature, and very precarious in 
their existence. 
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If you love them, ytm mil delight to he in their com" 
pany, tmd tak^ pSeasnre in being at home witih them. 
It is pfiinfial to them to see tliat you ^ happier any 
where than at home, land londer of any other society 
than theirs. No companion «hotild be so valtied by 
you as a kind father or mother. 

K yon love them, you will strive in all things to 
phase them. We are always anxious to please those 
whom we regard, and to avoid whatever would give 
^bi&etL pain. If we are careless whether we please or 
displease toy one, it is* obviously impossiUe that we 
C^an have any afiection for them. The essence of piety 
towards God is a deep solicitude to please him ; and 
the essence of filial piety, is a solicitude to please your 
parents. Young people, dwell upon this single simple 
thought, A cAild's pleasurb should bb to plbasb 
HIS PARBNTS. This is the essence of love, and the 
sdm of all your duty. If you would adopt this rule, 
if you would write this upon your heart, if you would 
make this the standard of your conduct, I might lay 
down my pen, for it includes every thing in itself. O 
thAt you could be brought to reason and to resolve 
thtls i — " I am bound by every tie of God and man, of 
reilsbn and revelation, of honour and gratitude, to do 
6ll I can to make my parents happy, by doing what- 
ever will give them pleasure and by.avoiding whatever 
will give them pam. By God's help, I will from this 
tour study and do whatever will promote their com- 
fort. I will make my will to consist in doing theirs, 
fttid my d^rthly happiness to arise from making them 
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happy. I will sacrifice my own predilections, and be 
satisfied with their choice." Noble resolution, and 
just and proper ! Adopt it, act upon it, and you wiO 
never repent of it. Do not have any earthly happi- 
ness, that is indulged at the expense of thdrs. 

If you love them^ you will desire their good opinuMt. 
We natnrally value the esteem of those to whom we 
are attached : we wish to be thought highly of by 
them ; and if we are quite careless about their respect 
for us, it is a sure sign we have no regard for tliem. 
Children should be desirous, and even anxious to stand 
high in the opinion of their parents, and nothing can 
be a more decisive proof of a bad di^>osition in a son 
or a daughter, than their being quite indifferent what 
.their parents think of them. All love must be gone 
in such a case as this, and the youth is in the road to 
rebeUion and destruction : commendation has lo6t its 
value, censure its efficacy, and punishment its power. 

2. Rbvbrbncb is the next duty. 

" Honout" saith the commandment, " thy &ther 
and mother." ' This reverence has respect to your 
feelings, your words, and your actions. It consists in 
part, of an inward consciousness of their superiority, 
and an endeavour to cherish a reverential frame of 
mind towards them, as placed by God over you. There 
must be high thoughts of their superiority, both natu- 
ral and instituted, and a submission of the heart to 
their authority, in a way of sincere and profound res- 
pect. Even your love must be that which is €|ier- 
cised and expressed towards a superior. If there be no 
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ivvereiiceofl^ hearty it cannot be expected in the con- 
duct. In all virtue, whether it be that higher kind which 
has reelect to God, or that secondary kind, which re- 
lates 'to onrfeUow creatures, we miu^t have a right 
state of heart ; for wi&out this, virtue does not exist. 
Y<mrword» should correspond with the reverential 
feelings of the heart. When speaking to them, your 
address, both in language and in tones, should he mo» 
dest, submissive, and respectful : not loud, boisterous, 
impertinent, or even £uniliar : for they are not your 
equals, bn^ your superiors. If at any time you differ 
from them in opinion, your views should be expressed, 
not with the flippancy and pertinaciousness of dispu- 
tants, but with the meek inquisitiveness of pupils. 
Should they reprove, and even more sharply than you 
iMnk is due, you must lay your hand upon your mouth, 
and neither answer them again, nor shew resentment. 
Your reverence for them should be so great, as to im- 
pose a considerable restraint upon your speech in their 
company ; for much is due to the presence of a parent. 
It is exceedingly ofiensive to hear a pert, clamorous, 
talkative young person, unchecked by the countenance 
of a father or mother, and engaging much of the con- 
versation of a party to himself. Young persons should 
always be modest and retiring in company, but more 
especiafly when their parents are there. You should 
aiso be careful about the manner of speaking of them 
to others. You should never talk of their faults, for 
liiis is like Ham's uncovering the nakedness of his fia- 
ther. You must not speak of them in a jocose or. 
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^miliar nwj^ier, wxr p^ ^Bf tUog ttetw««Uto«i 
9therB to thi^k UghOj, or to ^npirtifir tihut yrrif ttm^f 
lightly of them. If they i|r^ alt^^ed ip Ijinir I)ipi4i- 
tion, you are witfi promptiti^de aiid finnp^d, tiun^ 
with meekness, to defeiwl tlypm, so 6r v tmtili will 
aUow, and evep if the pbaife be true, to mk^ tO Ihe 
tfCQB^ that veracity wiU 9(riiut^ 4^ to pr^^ 

tl^ crtteltyafdqfflP^iByyoy parenteiBy<HffpWiwgR> 
Beverence s)poii)d ^xlmi to fiP your faiMfrisifr tBr 
Yards yoiv parents. In AH your ec^^l^ lP^viir4ft 
them, give ibem tibe greatest lii^Qiurj 1^ it beolxsep^ 
Vy otfaera that you pay t^bem aU fOQsihle iQeqpi«t, aoil 
let it «laQ be seen by themaalTas, whm tbeiQ ia ^p 
spectator near. Yomr conduct nhould al^ays.b^ wter 
restraint, wl^en they are wtl^n sigsbt; not thj9 reatimi^ 
gf dread, bat of etiteem. Hov would ypn^aot ^^ 
king were in the ropni ? Would yoUib^ aajElie^* na 
^miliar, i^ noisy, as when he ha4 retir^, or befoif 
he had entered ? I am of o(pinion, th^tpap^^ta.le^ 
^wn their dignity, and nnd^npine their anthonty , Igr 
aUomng the sane rv^ and boist(?rons behaviour m 
their presence, as in their absenoe« This ahpn]4 m^ 
be. When reason ia enpandii^ m chijldrep, th^ 
should be made to understand and feel the ^th qf 
what I have already aflirmed* thatth^e i§ an pii^ar4 
resiwot due to the very present of a parent, ^ni4e 
ajotd noisy rushing in and out of a father or ^^plhfp's 
company is unmeel. It is the etiquette pf opr cpnrl^ 
that no one shall enter the royal preaei^oe, when. ^ 
king ia upon his throne, without obei^anoe; nor in rati- 
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rh^^ turn lus back upon the throne. I do not ask for 
tbe same obsequiousness m fetmilies, but I ask for the 
principle from which it arises, a respectfol deference 
tor asthorfty. 

3. Tbe next duty is obbdibncb. 

" Cluldren obey your parents/' says the apostle in 
hie epistle to the Golossians. This is one of the most 
obvious dictates of nature ; even the irrational crea- 
tures are obedient by instinct, and follow the sigpis 
o€ &e parent beast, or bird, or reptile. Perhaps there 
ia no duty more geneally acknowledged than this. 
Your obedience should begin early ; the younger you 
are, the more you need a guide and a ruler. It should 
be universal : " Children obey your parents," said the 
apostle, " in all things." The only exception to this, 
is when their commands are, in the letter or spirit of 
tJiCTi, opposed to the commands of God. In this case, 
as well as in every other, we must obey God, rather 
than man. But even here your refusal to comply with 
the sinful injunction of a parent, must be uttered in a 
meek and respectful mann^, so that it shall be mani* 
fbsfe you are actuated by pure, conscientious motives, 
and not by a mere rebellious resistance of parental au« 
thority. Your obedience should have no other exeep* 
tion thfem that which is made by conscience : in your 
situation, inclination and taste are out of the question, . 
b6l3l must be crossed, opposed, and set aside when op- • 
pos^ to parental authority. It should be prompt. 
As soon as the o6mmand is uttered, it should be com- 
plied with. It is a disgrace to any diUdthatdt should 
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be necessary for a father or a mother to repeat a com-* 
maud. You should even anticipate, if possible, their 
injunctions, and not wait till their will is annoonoed 
in words. A tardy obedience loses all its glory. It 
should be cheerful, A reluctant virtue is no virtue at 
all. Constrained and unwilling obedience, is rebellion 
in principle ; it is vice clothed in the garment of holi-' 
ness. God loveth a cheerful giver, and so does man* 
A child retiring from a parent's presence, muttering, 
^ullen and murmuring, is one of the ugliest spectacles 
in creation : of what value is any thing he does, in 
such a temper as this ? It should be self-denying. 
You must give up your own wiUs, and sacrifice your 
own predilections, and perform the things that are dif- 
ficult, as well as these that are easy. When a soldier 
receives a command, although he may be at home in 
comfort, and he is required to go at once into the field 
of danger, he hesitates not, he considers he has no op- 
tion. A child has no more room for the gratification 
of self will than the soldier has ; he must obey. It 
should be uniform. Filial obedience is generally ren- 
dered without much difficulty when the parents are 
present, but not always with the same unres^^edness, 
when they are absent. Young people, you should 
despise the meanness, and abhor the wickedness, of 
consulting the wishes, and obeying the injunctions of 
your parents, only when they are there to witness your 
conduct. Such h)^ocrisy is detestable. .Act upon 
nobler principles. Let it be enough for you to know 
what is the, will of a parent, to ensure obedience, even 
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though continents laid, and oceans rolled between you 
and your father. Carry his injunction with yoU every 
where ; let the voice of conscience be to you, instead 
of his voice, and the consciousness that God sees you, 
be enough to ensure your immediate compliance. How 
sublimely simple and striking was the reply of the 
^lild, who, upon being pressed in company to take 
something which his absent parents had forbidden him 
to touch, and who, upon being reminded that they 
were not there to witness him, replied, " very true, 
but God and my conscience are here." Be it your 
determination, to imitate this beautiful example of 
filial piety, and obey in all things even your absent 
parents. 

4. Submission to thb family discipline and 
RULB is no less your duty than obedience to commands. 

In every well ordered family, there is a rule of go- 
vernment ; there is subordination, system, discipline, 
reward and punishment ; and to these, all the children 
mtist be in subjection. Submission requires, that if at 
any time you have behaved so as to render parental 
chastisement necessary, you should take it patiently^ 
and not be enfiiriated by passion, or excited to resis- 
tance. Remember that your parents are commanded 
by God to correct your faults, that they are actuated 
by love in performing this self-denying duty, and that 
it> costs them more pain to inflict it, than it does you to 
endure it. Ingenuously confess your faults, and subi- 
mit to whatever punishment their authority and wisdom 
might appoint. One of the loveliest sights in the do? 
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child* is a disol^dient one broughl^ to a right sfinM oi 
hiQ iQisco^act. and quietly subletting, to th^ penal^ 
h^ has incurred. It is a proof both of stz^ei^gih of mii^ 
and of good disposition of heart,, to say* " I have doD# 
wrong, and it is meet I should bear chastisement*" 

In the case of elder children* such* for instance a^ 
are fourteen and upwards, all other coirectioQ thai» 
th^t of rebuke and the egression by language of pa- 
rental displeasure, is of course out of the. questioa ; 
but where this is necessary, such young petrsons as have 
merited it, should exercise profoimd submission. It ia 
exceedingly painfi4 when a parent in addition to the 
extreme pain which it costs him to administer reproof 
to such children, has to endure the anguish produced 
by their utter indifference, smiling contempt^ sullen 
murmyring, or insolent replies. This conduct is the 
more guilty » because the authors of it are arrived ataa 
age when they may be supposed to have advanced sa 
far in the growth of their understanding, as toperceiye 
how deeply laid are the foundations of the parental au- 
thority in nature, reason and revelation, and how ne- 
cessary it is that the reins of parental discipline, should 
not be relaxed. If then, you have committed one^er- 
ror in deserving reproof, do not commit another in re- 
senting it. Keep all still within, let not yoiir.paasion# 
rebel against your judgment, but suppress in a momant 
the rising tumult of the souL - The conduct of som^ 
children after reproof, is a deeper wound on the heart 
of a parent, than that which preceded and deserved the 
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nepTOof. On. the otfaer famd^ I knofw not a grooter 
raaik, of aobleness of miiid* nor my thing which ttndi 
tandai» a yotrngpenoo higher in the esteem of a pan 
reiit» or to endear him more to a hlhst's heart, than 
ft hanble sdbDnanoi^ to reproof, and an ingenuous cath* 
fession of his fimk* A friend of mine had a son^ long 
smce gone to join the immortals, who having' one day 
&pleased' hia fiK&er before his younger brothers and- 
sisters, not only meekly submitted to paternal rebuke, 
but when liie fcunily were assembled at the dinner 
tables rose before them all, and after having confessed 
his fudt and craved his other's forgiveness, admon* 
iahed the junior branches of the ^aonily to take warn* 
ing by his example, and be cautious never to dis- 
tress their parents, whom they were under such obli^ 
gations to love and respect. Nothing could be more 
lovely or more impressive, than this noble act. He 
rose, by. his apolog^y, to a higher place in the regard 
and esteem of his parents and the family, than he oc- 
cupied even before his fault. Sullenness, impertinence, 
and obstinate resistance, are meanness, cowardice, lit- 
tleness, compared with such an action as this, which 
combines an heroic magnanimity with the profoundest 
humility. 

Sdjjeetion requires also, a due observance of the 
retke laid down for the vMmtenance of family order. 
In every wdl ordered fomily, things are not leffc to 
chance, but regulated by £zed laws ; there is a time 
for every thing and every thing in ito time ; a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place. Meals^ 
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prayer, going to bed and rising in the mornings are all 
in theur appointed season. . To these roles it is the ob^ 
vions daty of every branch of the family to submit. 
The sons and dangfaters may be growing up or arrived 
at full age; this matters not, they must submit to the 
law of the house, and their age is an additional reason 
for their submission, as it supposes a maturity of judg* 
ment, which enables them to perceive more clearly the 
grounds of all moral obligation. They may think the 
rules too strict ; but if the parent has enacted them, 
they should be in subjection, and that, as long as they 
continue members of the little community, though it 
be almost to old age. It, is for the parents to decide 
also, what visitors shall be brought to the house; 
and it is in the highest degree unbecoming, for a child 
to introduce or even wish or attempt to introduce, any 
companion contrary to the known will of a parents 
The same remark will apply to recreations;- parents 
must determine this point, and no child that has the 
proper feelings of a child, would desire to set up any 
amusements that the taste, and especially that the con- 
science of a father or mother forbids. Instances have 
occurred of young' people inviting such friends and 
joining with them in such diversions, in the absence 
of their parents, as they know to be decidedly contrary 
to the law of the house. This is such an act of base 
and wicked rebellion against parental authority, and 
such an unprincipled disregard to parental comfort, as- 
language is too weak to characterise. Gven the booJ^- 
which are brought into the house must.be in accorr 
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dance with the dcmiestie role. If the parent forbid the 
introdttction of novels, romances or any other books, a 
child in most cases should forego his own predilections 
and yield to an authority which he cannot resist with- 
out opposing the institute of natare and religion. ' 
5. It is the duty of children to consult their pa- 

RBNTS. 

They are the guides of your youth ; your natural 
counsellors ; the family oracle, which you are ever to 
consult, and the responses of which are to be received 
with pious reverence. Even if you have just reason 
to suspect the solidity and penetration of their jiidg* 
ment, it is due to the -relation in which you stand to 
them, to undertake nothing without laying the matter 
before them, and obtaining their opinion. How much 
more ready should you be to do this, where you have 
every reason to confide in their wisdom. You are 
young and inexperienced ; the path of life, is in a con« 
siderable degree untrodden by you, and contingencies 
are perpetually arising, which you have yet acquired 
no experience to understand, and to turn to account* 
They have travelled the road, and know its turnings., 
its dangers, and its difficulties. Go to your parents, 
then, with every afbir ; consult them on the subject 
of companions, books, recreations. Let a father's and 
a mother's ear be the receptacle of all your cares. 
Have no secrets which you conceal from them. Es* 
pecially consult with them on the subjects of trade and 
mdrriage. On the former^ you perhaps need their 
pecuniary assistance, and how can you expect this if 
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3Poa take not tiieir advice, as to the beat waiy 6f em* 
ploying their pn^erty. At to marriage, I need not 
repeat at any length what I have akeady said on this 
sobyeet The ac r iptaie haa ftumid^ na with many 
fini inatanoea of liie deflsrenoe paid in patriarchal ttmtff, 
by children to tlieir parents. laaac and Jacob both 
appear to have left the selection of their wives to thdr 
parents. Ruth, though a daoghter-in-law, was will- 
ing to be gaided entirely by Naomi. Ishmael asked 
has mother's advioe ; and Sampson moved for his pa- 
rent's oonaent. The simplicity of that age has departed, 
aad in the advance of society, more of the power of 
selection now vests in the children ; but it shonld not 
be exercised independently of parental advice. An 
old divine said thns to his sons :•— " When you are 
yonlhs; choose your callings, when men, choose yoar 
wives, only take me along with yon ; it may be, old 
men see farther than you." Another antient wrif^ 
has this remark ; — '* It may be considered, that pa- 
rents, who brought forth and bred up their children, 
should by no means be bereft of Ihem, without their 
consent ; and since they are so much their goods and 
possessions, it were a kind of purloining to give them- 
selves away without their parents' leave. And on this 
subject, a heathen may teach many who profess to be 
christians ; for Cyrus, on being invited to form a con- 
nexion with a particnlar individual, replied, ''Iliice 
the lady, her dowry, and family, but I must have 
these agree with my parente' will, ^dA then I will, 
marry her." 



6, ImvAniraB AQ^ isunpis of your paroitB. 

1 4wy Ibair goQ4 fanuofk* for tf tliey imhofpily »l 
yw ft M 0&e, il is^t the peril of yonr soul thit you 
f^fhwit. It WW a »Dl>le fUMnnror whkh FVedsridE IV . 
doctor Fikitiiie of th« JUiIm, ratniMd to tho ptiotib, 
who 4^T«i^ hiQi to follow the emiiple of Us iiftbtr 
(40«9s t*^" In ^ boflinoBa of nUgum we niittt foUow 
tfa^ evunpk of paraul^ and Mooilon, only to finr os 
^y fui^ agv9^1e to the will of God." Marcw An- 
nUiie Am|(nwiw, wbeohe eame to the thioneof bap^ 
1^ R9iiie> piibli^ly «(preeii?d faia determinatiDaaDtto 
follow the osiial oCMidnct of the Caiant» but to oet aa 
a diflQifjIe of the piooa Ajitooine* and to act» and apeak* 
a^ thmk, aa hie fester father did. Survey the con- 
dual ef your parent*; let their fiulinge be thrown back 
in ahadow, their eyoc U c n ee a brought out in Ml reliefs 
Where they are truly piona» be followers of their reli* 
gioua ehanteter. You bear the Ukeneaa of tibcir bo- 
diea» ree^ve alao the impreaa of their minda. Seek to 
cf^l^tbo fmily feature of their piety. A wicked 
childf of godly parents* ia the moat awful chaiaoter 
upon e«rth. With what hoisror do I look upon such 
an ope ! That to ahould swear, who was tai^ght to 
pray ! That he should violate the Sabbalii, who waa 
led up, fiom Ua in&ntiae days* to the house of Godl 
Thai; ki should despise religion* who has ever seen ita 
beaiil3fiilfiinn*intheexa]|ipkofagodly father, anda 
pious mother ! That ke ahoidd be a friend of pralsne 
and unelesa persons* who from a child haa been the 
(^mpaojon c^ saints ! Shocking spectacle ! ! But 
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even where tiiere may be no actual iireligion, there is 
dftentimea a want of troe religion : and thia also, is 
distressing. What an aggravation is it to the sin of 
being without piety, to have lived all the eazlier part 
of life, with an example of true godliness before otur 
eyes ! This is a dieadfol and actual resistance of the 
most allnring means which heaven e^er employs for 
the conversion of a sinner. • It is a resolute determi- 
nation to neglect and forget religion, in spite of an 
interesting and powerful memorial of it constantly be- 
fore oar eyes. What a meeting will such children 
have with their parents at the last day ! ! 

7. The last duty I shall mention, is kindnbss. 

Tliis should extend through the whole of your de- 
portment, but there are several cases in which it will 
have a 'more enlarged opportunity for displaying its 
beauty, and exerting its energy. 

When parents are greatly inferior in talents and 
acquirements, it is a fine occasion for the exercise of 
filial piety. We know instances in which the father 
and mother are lamentably deficient, not only in infor- 
mation, but in judgment : their weakness is manifest 
to all, and cannot be concealed from their fEonily ; by 
whom, indeed, the sad efiects of their imbecilityy are 
daily felt and deplored. Here then is an opportunity 
for a display of noble and exalted kindness, on the part 
of children. Young people, if you are placed in such 
circumstances, endeavour constantly to remember that 
notwithstanding all their weakness, they are your pa* 
rents still, and hold a parent's claim. Never, never, 
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taunt them with their defects, for this is croelty in. 
the extreme ; but on the contrary, strive to the utter- 
most to prevent them from Buffering any painful con- 
sciousness of their inferiority. Do not laugh at their 
mistakes, nor ever suffer yourselves so to expose or to 
correct them, as to wound their feelings. If they are 
obstinate, yield to them ; if irritable, bear with them : 
and when they shew their incapacity for governing 
with wisdom, instead of snatching the sceptre from 
their hand, insensibly assist themto wield it with greater 
propriety. It is a beautiful sight, to behold a fine, in-* 
telligent, strong minded son or daughter, straining 
every nerve, and employing every faculty, to endure 
and conceal the faults of such a parent, and to throw 
an air of respectability over one, that has no respecta*. 
bility of his own. 

" There is often, 'especially in the middle classes of 
life, as great a difference of mental culture in the pa- 
rent and the child, b& if they had lived at the distance 
of many centuries. The wealth that has been acquired 
by patient industry, or some fortunate adventure, may 
be employed in diffusing all the refinements of science 
and literature to the children of those to whom the very 
words, science and literature, are words of which they 
would scarcely be able, even with the help of a dic- 
ticmary, to understand the meaning. In a rank of life 
still lower, there are not wanting many meritorious 
individuals, who, uninstructed th^nselves, labour in- 
de&tigably to obtain the means of liberal instruction 
for one, whose wisdom in after years, where he is to 
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wtODJiktiie TiflBge, may gratify at onoe Hieirambhiaii 
and k»t«. It yroM indeed, be painfid to think, tixat 
any one, wfaoM mi^eriority of knowledge has cost his 
ptrants w madi fotigne, and so many p r ivatio ns of 
aoniforts, which, but for the expense of the means of 
hb aeqnived snperiority, they might have enjoyed, 
dxNild torn against them, in his own mind, the ac- 
qvirements which were to them of so cosdy a pnrcfaaae, 
ili'S[>ining' them for the very ignorance which gave 
gMaler merit to their sacrifice, and proud of a wisdom 
hr less noUe, when it can thus feel coiitempt, than 
the hnmhle ignorance which it despises." 

Kindness will shew itself ta generoma ottenHom to 
900U paretUs, In the revolations of this world, and 
by the vicissitades of hnman afiairs, many children 
have left their parents behind them in the hmnUe vale 
of poverty : and some have lost their filial piety in 
the ascent. Few more shocking scenes can be presen- 
ted to a feeling mind, than a rich son or daughter 
ashamed of, and unkind to, his poor &ther or mother. 
Such wretches deserve the fate of the proud monarch 
of Babylon, and would have no more than their desert 
if they were driven from the company of men to herd 
with beasts, to which they are more allied in disposi- 
tion than to human beings. How beautiful a . scene, 
the very opposite of that which I have just considered, 
was exhibited in the palace of Pharaoh, when Joseph, 
then the Prime minister of the state, led in a poor old 
shepherd to the presence of the king, and before all 
the lords of the Egyptian court, introduced the decre- 
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pid.aiulcjue worn pUgrim as hw fkttMir. Whir, after 
looking atthis, will ever be aafaamc^d of « paevot b«^ 
cftdse he is dad in the garb of povertf^ W^ a.hala 
of glory did that one act draw round the hoiiaared 
brow of Joseph : the lustre of the golden diain thai 
hung frx)m his neck was dim compared with the bright* 
neas of this action, and the chariot in ^^lich he ipdft 
with almost imperial pomp before the people,, ratted 
him not ta so high an eminence, aa that which he o^ 
cupied, when he stood before the monarch with the 
patriarch of Canaan leaning cm his arm. Never be 
ashamed of your parents then, because of their poverty. 

Let your kindness operate in the waff of affordm^^ 
them all things, necessary for their contort ^ The au* 
thor of the ^neid has denominated his hero the pious 
i£neas, because of the heroic manner in which ha bore 
his decre^id father from the flames of Troy. Two in- 
habitants of Sicily obtained a celebrity in antient story 
for their kindness to their aged parents in carrying 
them upon their shoulders from im irruption of Mount 
Eltna. 

We have another instance, of modem.. times* Mr*. 
Robert TUlotson went up to London on a visit to his: 
son, then Dean of Canterjpury, and being in the dress 
of a plain countryman was insulted by one^^of the I)ean'a 
servants for enquiring if John Tillotsoi^ waa at home* 
His person however, being described |;o> the Dean* he: 
immediately exclaimed, *' It is my worthy fatb^;" 
and running down to the door to receive him^ he fell- 
down upon his knees, in the presence of Ma servants^ 
to ask his father's blessing. 
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And how has the poet, the historian and the painter, 
loved to exhibit that beautiful picture of filial piety, 
first given by Fliny, of a daughter, who, when her 
molher was condemned to be starved to death, obtain- 
ed leave from the keeper to visit the prison daily, and 
there nourished her parent from her own breast. A 
similar occurrence took place afterwards, in whi<^ a 
daughter nourished her father in the same manner ; 
the action was considered so striking, that it obtained 
the honourable appellation of *TAe Roman charity. 
The senate decreed that the father should be restored 
to his child, and that on the spot where the prifion 
stood, a temple should be erected to Filial Pibtt. 

There are however few instances of more touching 
kindness to parents, than that mentioned by Mr. Brace 
in his Juvenile Anecdotes. 

" An officer, having remained some time at Kings- 
ton, in Surrey, for the purpose of raising recruits, 
received orders to join his regiment. On the evening 
before his departure, a Youno Man of the most en- 
gaging aspect made his appearance, and desired to be 
enlisted into his company. His air at once indicated 
a well cultivated mind, and commanded respect. 

" He betrayed, however, evident marks of pertor* 
bation, and was greatly embarrassed ; the officer asked 
the cause of it : 'I tremble,' said he, ' lest you should 
deny my request/ Whilst he was speaking, the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. ' No,' answered the officer, 
* I accept your ofier most heartQy ; but why should 
you imagine a refusal ?' ' Because the bounty which 
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I expect may perhaps be too high/ * How much then' 
do you demand ?' eaid the officer. ' It is no unworthy 
motive, but an m^;ent claim that compeb me to ask 
ten guineas ; and I shaQ be the most miserable of man- 
kind if you refuse me.' ' Ten guineas !' said the offi- 
cer, ' that indeed is very high ; but I am pleased with 
you : I trust to your honour for the discharge of your 
duty, and will strike the bargain at once. Here are 
ten guineas ; to-morrow we depart.' 

''The young man, overwhelmed with joy, begged 
permission to return home, to perform a sacred duty, 
and promised to be back within an hour. The officer, 
impressed by the honesty of his countenance, yielded 
to his desire ; but observing something mysterious in 
his manner, he was induced, by curiosity, to follow 
him at some distance. He saw him hastening towards 
the town prison, where he knocked and was admitted. 
The officer quickened his pace : and when he came to 
the door of the prison, he overheard the young man 
say to the jailor : ' Here is the money for which my 
father is imprisoned ; I put it into your hands, and I 
request you will conduct me to him immediately that 
I may release him firom his misery.' The gaoler did 
as he requested. 

" The officer delayed a few minutes, that the young 
man might have an. opportunity of being alone with 
his father ; he then followed him. What a scene ! he 
saw the son in the arms of a venerable and aged father, 
who^ without uttering a word, pressed him to his 
heart, and bedewed him with tears. A few minutes 
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pMied before he o\mstred the ofieer, who» deej^ 9£* 
ftelMlt ai^proedhed tbooat and said to the dd nuu,— 
' GpsQfiose youraelf ; I will not depriveyoa of so woT'* 
thy a 8on» Permit me to restore him to you, that I 
ma|i BOt regret the money which he has employed in 
BO TirtaouB a manner/ 

'' The Istther and son fell upon their knee^ at lus 
&et. llie yonng man refused, at first, to qocefiit of 
his proffered freedom ; bat the worthy officer insisted 
tiiat he shoiild remain with his father. He aecompa- 
nied them both from the prison, and to<^ his leave 
with the pleasing reflection of having contributed to 
the happiness of a worthy son and an unfoatonate fa- 
ther." 

What mind is not enamoured, what heart is not af- 
fected» by such touching instances of filial kindness ? 
And what child is not ready to exclaim "O my fa&er, 
my mother, I will share with you my last crust, and 
feel at once, both honoured and. happy, to retdm upon 
you in your old age, the kindness you bestowed upk>n 
me in my youth, childhood and infeoicy." 

Kindness will manifest itself by afftdumate attmtiom 
and tender sympathy, in their sieknese, I do not know 
where in all our world, to find a lovelier, hoher, sweeter 
scene, than thi^ oi a pious and afiSectionate daughter, 
devoting her time, and stres^th, and inventive aisdi- 
duities to the comfort of ' a mother or a father, confined 
for years to the room and the bed of sickness. Sudi 
childfep I have known, and ineffidaiy admired ; who at 
an age whm there is usually a taste and capacity for 
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t^ pleasures of society, have abstracted themselves 
from an company, to be the constant, and ahnost sole 
companion of that dear sufferer, to alleviate whose sor- 
rows was their only happiness. Scarcely have they 
permitted themeelves to walk abroad and enjoy the 
scenes of natore, even to recmit their wasting strength 
and prepare for ^resh activities in the sick chamber, 
lest in their absence a pang ^ouid be felt which none 
could so well mitigate as they, or a want endured 
which they could best supply. I knew one such, who, 
had a sick ftnther lived much longer, would have p'c- 
ceded him to the grave^ and died a martyr to filial 
piety. Nothing could ever tempt her away from his 
side by day, and not often did a night pass without 
her stealing quietly to his chamber door, at which, 
unconscious of the frost which was assailing her deli- 
cate frame, she stood listening to ascertain if all was 
still, not daring to enter, lest she should disturb that 
slumber which perhaps he was enjoying. I remember 
in another case, visiting a cottage, in which a sick 
man lay dying, who had been long ill ; his wife was 
ministering to his comfort, and in one comer of the 
room, there was a girl of twelve years of age busily 
employed at her needle. On my asking how they 
were supported in their affliction, the mother replied, 
"principally. Sir, by that child's work ; she is up every 
morning at four o'clock, and is diligently employed 
tm late at night ; she cheeifully bears all this labour, 
and gives its produce to sustain us." Young people, 
read and ponder these interesting details, and imitate 

K 
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these beautiful examples, ^t forth all your tender* 
ness, shrink from no self-denial, endure, not onlj 
without murmuring, but with cheerfulness, any sacri- 
fices to comfort a sick parent. Aspire to the character 
of being a ministering angel to a father or mother. 
Let them see that you account it no hardship, but a 
felicity to wait upon them. It is in your power to al- 
leviate or aggravate to an inconceivable degree their 
sufferings, according as you are kind or unkind. Co- 
vet the testimony which many a one has received, 
when the sufferer has said with tears in her eyes " that 
dear child is my companion, my friend, my nurse, and 
all my earthly delight." O what is the concord of 
sweet sounds at the concert, what the gay and glitter- 
ing attractions of the ball room, what the dazzling 
scenes of the theatre, or to come to more law^l enjoy- 
ments, what the exhiliration of the public meeting, 
compared with the consciousness of having smoothed 
the bed of sickness, and alleviated the sufferings of 
disease, for an afBicted parent. If the conscience of 
any that shall read these pages shall reproach them 
for neglect ; if they know that they have heard their 
parents mildly reprove them for their want of sympa- 
thy, let them consider what must be the anguish of 
those parents' hearts, who have to say in the bitterness 
of their soul, to their own children, " Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by, come see if there was ever 
sorrow like unto my sorrow;" and who, disappointed 
in the hope of tenderness from their own ofispring, 
turn for help to their neighbours ; and taking up the 
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piteous conhplaint of Job, say, " Pity me, pity me, O 
my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me." 
Unfeeling youth, your neglect will one day find you 
out, and at some future time may be, perhaps, return- 
ed upon you^ by the cruel conduct of your own 
children. 

Kindness will often be put to a severe test, by the 
had temper or the stem and tyrannical government of 
parents. It is difficult, I know, to be kind to those 
who are unkind to us : but it is our duty in all cases, 
much more to a parent. Nothing must allow you to 
be otherwise than the dutiful, afiectionate child. No 
ebullitions of passion, no manifestation of unreasonable 
discontent, no caprice, no unmerited reproach on their 
part should throw you off your guard. It may be 
sometimes necessary to remonstrate, but never can be 
proper to return railing for railing. Kindness may do 
more, in such circumstances, to. soften and remove the 
evil, than angry resistance ; — '* A soft answer torneth 
away wrath." 

** Lovely as virtue is," says Dr. Brown, " in all its 
forms, there is no form in which it is more lovely, 
than in this tender ministry of offices of kindness ; 
where the kindness, perhaps, is scarcely felt, or consi- 
dered less as kindness, than as the duty which might 
have been fairly demanded, and which there is no me- 
rit, therefore, in having paid. Though we have often 
the gratification of seeing, in the progress of life, ma- 
ny beautiful examples of age, that is not more venera- 
ble for its past virtues^ than amiable, with a lasting 
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and still increaeing gentleness, wbicli saftaiB Uie Fe- 
neration indeed, but aagments it e\ien while it eofbens 
it, it is not always that the last years d life preerait to 
ns this delightful aspect ; and when t^ teeaper is, in 
these last years, unfortunately clouded, — when there is 
no smile of kindness in the fieuled eye, that grows 
bright again for moments, only when tliere is firetful- 
ness in the heart, — when the voice that is feeble, only 
in the utterance of grateful regard, is still sometinies 
loud with tones of a very different expre88ioa,*-**tlie 
kindness^ which, in its unremitting attention, never 
shows by a word or look, the sadness that is felt on 
these undeserved reproaches, and that regards them 
only as proofs of a weakness that requires still more 
to be comforted, is a kindness which virtue alone can 
inspire and animate, but which, in the bosom that is 
capable of it, virtue must already Imve well rewarded. 
How delightful is the spectacle, when amid all the temp- 
tation of youth and beauty, we witness some gentie 
heart, that gives to the couch of the feeble, and per- 
haps, of the thankless and repining, those hours which 
others find too short for the successive gaieties with 
which an evening can be filled, and that prefers to the 
smile of universal admiration, the single smile of en- 
joyment, which, after many vain eibrts, has at last 
been kindled on one solitary cheek !" 

Another circumstance remains to be mentioned, 
which will render it extremely difficult, sometimes, to 
be at once obedient to God, and to your parents ; dif- 
ficult to manifest all the kindness which they may ex- 
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peet, mi at the sanie tuBbe, to regard the dictates of 
coBraence ; I mean, where the children are pious, and 
tiie parente «rc 9tiU in an unconverted state. This is 
no imccwmioii case, and always a trying one wherever 
it Qociirs, Those who are placed in such a situation, 
need nmdi wisdom aad mudi grace to conduct them- 
adves with propriety, so as to give no uniiecessary 
pain to their parents* and yet at the same time, to 
maintam their ccoisisteQcy as christians. To young 
personfi in such drcomstioiceB, I say, let there be deep 
and unafiected humility* no spiritual pride^ no appa- 
rent consciousness of moral superiority, no saying, 
'' stand by^ I am holier than thou ;" nothing approach- 
ing in the most distant manner to contempt of your 
parents, on account of their state« When it is neces- 
sary, as it sometimes may be, to oppose their wishes, 
and refuse their requests, because they interfere with 
your duty to God, let your dissent not assume the 
shape of disobedience to them, let it be expressed m a 
mild and respectfol manner* and be made obviously to 
appear to be the result of conscientious motives, and 
not of caprice, or any want of right feeling towards 
them. In all other thmgs, in which religion is not 
concerned, let there be additional effort and ingenuity 
to please them, so thai: they may have nothing against 
yo«i« but as touching the law of your God. It may be 
sometimes necessary for you to t^fprese the solicitude 
which you ought always to feel for their spiritual wel^ 
fare ; you must then be careful to avoid the appearance 
of dictation, lecturing, and reproach^ and address your- 
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telveB to them in a humble and pradent manner. You 
should put suitable books in their way, and if they are 
not in the habit of hearing the gospel preached, you 
may invite them to hear the joyful sound. With all 
^8, you must take especial pains, that your own reli- 
gion may be consistent and practical ; visible in all 
your conduct, and more particularly conspicaous^ in 
the kind, and tender, and dutiful manner, in which 
you disdiarge your obligations to them. 

Sodi is a compendium of filial duties. Let children 
read them, study them, sincerely desire to perfonn 
them, and pray to Almighty God for the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus, to assist them in discharging tiieir 
obligations. 

Many and cogent motivbs may be broi]^ht forward 
to enforce the performance of these duties. 

Observe the manner in which they are ef^oined in 
scriptvre, F^rhi^ there are few branches of moral ob« 
ligation, more frequaxdy alluded to, or more vanooefy 
enjoined, than that of fihal piety. The liTea of ihe 
Patriarchs from the beginning of the woild, are so 
drawn up, as to exhibit and recommend this virtue. 
It is commanded in one of the precepts of the Moral 
law. By the Mosaic law, stubborn disobedience to 
parental authority, was punished with death. The 
book of Proverbs contains almost innumerable apo» 
thegms on this subject. The prophets very frequently 
allude to it ; and Jeremiah, in the history of the Re- 
chabites, has preserved a very extraordmary instance 
of hereditary filial obedience, perpetuated through a 
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period, which in the time of that prophet, had lasted 
three centuries, and which was rewarded hy the fol- 
lowing testimony and promise of the Lord : — "Thus 
saith Jehovah of Hosts, the God of Israel ; because ye 
have obeyed the commandment ai Jonadab, your fa- 
ther, and kept aJl his precepts, and done according to 
all that he hatii commanded yon ; therefore, thus saith 
Jehovah of Hosts, the God of Israel ; Jonadab, the 
son of . Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before 
me for ever." If we come forward to the New Tes- 
tament, we find it again and again brought into view» 
W^ see it embodied and enforced in the example of 
Christ; of whom it is said, Jesus went down and 
was subject unto his parents. Yes, In the matchless 
constellation of perfect moral excellences that formed 
his character, and are presented for our admiration and 
imitation, one bright and beauteous star is filial piety. 
Fix, young people, your eye upon that star, so mildly 
beaming, and so radiantly shining, as an example for 
yon. That wonderfid personage, God mamifxst in 
THE flesh, was subject, we have reason to believe, to 
his parents, till at the age of thirty, he entered upon 
hb public ministry ; and those parents, be it remem- 
bered, were a poor but pious couple, who earned their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow. With them 
he 4welt in their humble abode, and laboured, in aU 
probability, ior their support. And even amidst the 
agonies of the cross, neither his own personal sufiler- 
ings, nor the sublime and glorious scenes connected 
vith the redemption of a world* abstracted his thoughts 
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and eolicitade from the mother of his hmnan nature ; 
and even then did filial piety shine forth, a bright 
speck still visible upon the orb c^ glory, which was 
rising upon the world. The i^ostles enforced it by 
various commendations. " Children, obey your pa- 
rents/' says Paul in one place, **/or it is right " a 
thing not obligatory merely because it is commanded, 
but commanded becaose it is right ; not a mere posi- 
tive institate, bat whdly moral ; a duty enjoined not 
only by revelation, but by reason ; one of the first lea- 
sons taught by nature to a rational creature. So riglit 
and proper is it, that all nations, antient and modefn ; 
civilized and savage, admit its obligations. In ano- 
ther place, it is declared to be " wdl pleasing unto the 
Lord." It is that in whidi he delights, because it is 
the very disposition towards himself which he requires. 
And then, in his catalogues of dark deeds, and horrid 
dispositions, and atrocious characters, the apostle 
places disobedience to parents. The loud, strong voice 
of revelation is lifted to proclaim over the surfiu^ of the 
globe, " Children obey your parents, and honour your 
fiftther and mother ; for this is well pleasing to the 
Lord;** while the voice of nature echoes back the com- 
mand, " Children obey your parents, /or this is right" 

A child of any degree of generosity will be influ- 
enced to obey his parents, hy a consideration of their 
comfort. 

The earthly happiness of a father and a mother, de- 
pends far more upon the conduct of their children, 
than upon any thing else. Their trade may prosper, 
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kind of hizory and splendour, in the most beautiful 
spot which creation can present, yet an undutifnl child 
may, by his ^sobedience and unkindness, throw a 
dark and chilling shadow over all, and envelope every 
thing in gloom. On the other hand, affectionate and 
obedient children supply the lack of riches, soften the 
weight of care, sweeten the cup of affliction, and shed 
a pleasing light over what would be otherwise a dark 
and dreary scene of human woe. Children have their 
parents' happiness in their keeping. They stand at the 
fountains of our earthly destiny, and send into our 
dwelling the waters of bitterness or of sweetness, as 
their conduct towards us shall be dutiful or unkind. 
They cannot know, till experience shall teach them, 
the trembling and exquisite sensitiveness of our hearts, 
and how slight a puncture draws the life's blood of our 
peace. So true is it, as was said by the wise man, 
that "a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother," 
aye, and of his father too ; he is a spot on their charac- 
ter; a blast upon their hopes: a nuisance to their 
family ; and a thorn in their hearts. 

Nearly connected with this, as another motive, is 
gratUude, No child can know, till he becomes a pa«> 
rent himself, what he owes to his parents ; and not 
then till he has added all the cares, and toils, and anx- 
ieties which are excited by the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, in addition to those which are awa- 
kened by the infant of days. Parental solicitude, is 
of course iu*odueed by the first sight of the child ; but 

K.3, 
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die infiaicy of tibe ^3f^ke, is favt tiie inlsncy^of our soli- 
cltode, whidi grot*« witii hia growth, and strengthens 
With his strength. Children are ever contractiiig ob- 
ligatmBB fram the iirst moment of their existence. 
What owes not the babe to his mother, for that watch- 
ffthwnn, and kibovr, aitd asxiety, whidi scarcely rest 
by day or sleq) by night. Other animak, I^Knigh 
nourished by their paients, aie tai^ht many fhii^ by 
instinct ; bat man, the most hdi^^ess of all creatures, 
must learn every thing from his parents, in liie first 
stage of his existence. Let any one calculate, if he 
can, the hours of labour, sleeplessness, and anxiety ; 
the tears, the tremblings, the alarms whicii one weakly 
infant costs a mother, before he leaves Iter anns^ and 
stands erect upon his feet in his own ^strength. My 
young friend, had your mother lemitted her oave for 
one single hour, or ceased but for a short season, her 
vigilant inspection, you might have been consumed in 
your cradle, or have been bow a cripple or an idiot. 
How many months rolled by, before you could wash 
away a speek of defilement firom your frame, ht^ 
yourself to medicine, or to food, egress in articyate 
language a single want, put on a garm^ttt, or defend 
yoiurself against an enemy so feeble as a wasp. What 
then are your obligations to the woman wlio did all 
this /or you, and delighted to do it } I cannot follow 
you through the successive stages of your existence, 
at each of which, you were aocimiulatiDg fresh obliga- 
tions to both father and mother ; for education, with 
^U its advantage ; for instruction in trade> and that 
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capadty yon now possess for attaining to respectability 
in life ; but above all, for that ceaseless, and nutnifest, 
aad earnest solicitade for your eternal happiness, by 
wfaidi yoa lanre bad the road to glory, honoor, and 
BBHMMtBlity opened to your view, and have been ad* 
to iRRalk in it ! O, sum up, if you can^ your 
to yoor parents : but you cannot. And 
can you renst this motive to obedience ? What, has 
gratitude perished in your soul, till its very root has 
died in the soil of your depraved nature ? Yes ; it 
must be so, if you are unkind to your parents : you 
stand proved before the universe, to have nothing of 
a child, but the name and the mere fleshly relation, 
which you possess in common with the tyger, or the 
serpent, or the toad, but yon have not the feelings of 
a child ; you are a kind of monstrous production, out 
of the course of nature, and like all such productions, 
£11 the mind with loathing and horror. Few there 
are, I hope, that will read these pages, to vvham such 
an expostulation is applicable : on the contrary, many, 
I believe, will experience as they proceed, the gene- 
rous emotions of gratitude swelling higher and higher 
in their bosom, till, with a burst of virtuous feelings 
they exclaim, '^ Accept, my parents,, of the surrender, 
which a sense of my obligation to you compels me to 
make, of my whole future life, to the promotion of 
your comfort." 

Interest pleads with children for their dutiful beha* 
viour to their parents. 

An undutifol child cannot be a happy one. Peace 
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muBt leave the brtuit with filial piety, whenever it de- 
parts; and imeaaineM and miBory, ta&d oocaeioiial shtttne 
and remorse, enter to dwell in the wretciied boeom ; 
while the affectionate and datifnl ehUd ban a perpetttal 
feaftt within. And mark the language of the e^poatle. 
" Honour thy father and mother $ which is thefirsi 
commandment m'M prdmist ; thai it may he well with 
thee, and that thou mayest live Icng on the earth." Thorn 
is an allusion, it is true, to the temporal promises of 
the Sinai Covenant, and perhaps to the law whidi 
doomed the disobedient son to be judicially cut off 
from the people. But still, as repeated by a Ne^ 
Testament writer, it must, to a certain extent, be in 
force still. Dr. Dwight has the following remarks on 
this passage which deserve consideration. " In coq^ 
versing with the plain people of this country, dialin'^ 
goished for their good sense, and careful observatioD 
of facts, 1 have found them, to a great extent, firmly 
persuaded of the verification of this promise in our 
own times ; and ready to produce a variety of proofr 
from cases, in which they have seen the blessing rea- 
lised. Their opinion is mt»e> and with their experience 
my own has coincided. 

'" Indeed no stobll measure of pfosperity aeeraa oidi^ 
narily intertooven with a coarse of filial piety. The 
comfort which it ensures to parents, the harmony 
which it produces in the family, the peace which it 
yields in the conscience, are all essmi^ ingredients 
of happiness. To these it adds the approbatioii of 
every beholder, the possession of a fur and lasting re- 
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piitRtion« ihit oonfidenoe uid good will of every wor* 
thy man. and of fx>nseqQence an opportunity of eaai* 
ly gaining tboae ncelal employments which good men 
have to give. Beycmd this it naturally aaaociates 
itaelf with t6mpenaice» moderatioD, and aohriety, which 
fumtih a Bolid foundation for health and long life. In 
n^ own apprehenaion, howeyer^ these are not all its 
blessings. I do not say that miracles are wrought for 
its reward. Neither will I say that purer gales hreathe 
to preserve its health ; nor that softer suns arise, or 
more timdv rains descend to mature its harvests ; nor 
diat more propitious winds blow, to waft its ships 
home in safety. But I will say, that on the tide of 
Providence multiplied blessings are borne into its pos- 
session, at seasons when they are unexpected, in ways 
unforeseen, and by means unprovided by its own fore- 
cast, which are often of high importance ; which, al* 
together, constitute a rich proportion of prosperity ; 
and which, usually, are not found by persons of the 
contrary character. At the same time, those who act 
well as children, almost of course, act well as men and 
women; and thus have taken, without design, the 
scion of happiness from the parental stock, and grafted 
it upon other stems, which bear fruit abundantly to 
themselves. Here, in the language of Dr. Watts, 

' It revives, and bears, 

' A train of blessings for their heirs.* " 

If motives so forcible and tender as these^ have 
no effect, nothing is left me to do, but to remind the- 
children of disobedience, of that day of judgment, which. 
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God bath iq^Knnted to judge the world in ri^t- 
eoosDeas, by Jesus Christ, and to give to everj one 
aooording to the thmgs done in the body whether tliey 
axe good or bad. " In that most awftd mmaaa, wten 
the wicked shall see the judge mt above tkem, angry' 
and severe, inexorable and tesrife 
tolerable hell ; toilAM Unn their 
and diseased ; wUkMit tkem, all the world on fire ; tm 
the right hand, those men glorified, whom they perse- 
CQted and despised ; on the left hand the devils acca- 
fling ;" then shall it be found that the severest sentence 
of the Almightyy and the bitterest dregs of the vials 
of his wrath, will^be ponred out on the disobedient and 
ungodly child of those parents who trained him up in. 
the nurture of the Lord. 



CHAPTER VL 



THB DUTIBS OF MASTERS. 



*' Ye mafttert, do the same things unto them, forbesring 

threttemng ; knowing that your master also is in heaven ; 

ndtber Is there respect of persons with him." 

Ephes. Ti. 9. 

" Masters give nnto your servantSy that which is just and 

eqnaL" 

CoL. iv. 1. 

'' A party of friends setting out together upon a journey, 
soon find it to be best for all sides, that while they are upon 
the road, one of the company should wait upon the rest ; ano- 
ther ride forward to seek out lodging and entertainment ; a 
thiid carry the portmanteau ; a fourth take charge of the 
horses ; a fifth bear the purse, conduct and direct the route ; 
not foisting, however, that as they were equal and indepen- 
dent when they set xmi, so they are all to return to a level 
again at their journey's end. The same regard and respect ; 
the same forbearance, lenity, and reserve, in using their ser- 
vice ; the same mildness in delivering commands $ the same 
study to make their journey comfortable and pleasant, which 
be whose lot it was to direct the rest, would in common de- 
cency think himself bound to observe towards them, ought we 
to shew towards those, who, in the casting of the parts of hu- 
man society, happen to be placed within our power, or to 

depend upon us." 

Paley* 

*' There are duties which we owe to the lowest of those who 
serve us, that are not fulfilled by the most bountiful allotment 
of wages, and lodging, and sustenance. Of these duties, which 
are not duties of supererogation, but flow from the very nature 
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of tbe boBd wUch coBBects the nuitcr and the wrrant by re- 
dprocil benefits, the sorest role is to be found in that brief 
directioii which Seneca, in the spirit of the noble christian pre- 
cept of Borab, has so happilj given ns in one of his epistles, 
in which he treats of the craelty and contomely oi Romnn 
nuMtcn — * So lire with your inferior, as yon would wish your 

avpcrior to lire with you.' » 

Dr. Thomas Brown. 

** It has been Justly remarked, that all authority orer others, 
IS in fact, a Ulrat with which we are entrusted for their bene- 
fit, as weD as our own ; and so the dkuhtargt of our duty to 
thea isoaiy, in other words, secnring our own interest as well 
as thcifi. Hiis, however, is eq»ecially manileBt in the case 
of senrants, dwelling under our roof, as members of the same 
fiuidly. Thereby how much our care orcr the souls of our 
•errants contributes to their knoiriedge of God and them- 
selres, lo far hare we secured their consdentious regard to 
our interests, and furnished them with principles, which will 
not only augment the stock of domcstie bappmcss, but cer- 
tainly contribute towards the divine fiwonr resting on our 
dwelling, as well as on all we possess. Thus, thsn» is the 
fear of God in master and aenrant, found to be at once the 
only firandation of relative duty, and the only effectual seen- 
rity ior the dischsrge of it«" 

ANDBRSOIf. 

" The highest panegyric that private virtue can receive, in- 
the praise of servanu, £Mr they see a mm vitlioot any res* 
traint or rule of conduct, but such as be voluntarily prescribes 
lo himself. And however vanity or insolenee may look down 
with contempt on the suffrage of men un£gniiied by wealth, 
and unenlightened by education, it very seldom happens that 
they commend or blame without Justice. 

** The danger of betraying our weakness to our servants, 
and the impossibility of concealing it from them, may be justly 
coDsidered as one motive to a regular and i frep rca cfaih i e life. 
For no condition is more hurtful and despicable, than lus, 
who has put himself in the power of his servant ; in the power 
of him, whom, perhaps, he has first corrupted, by making 
him su b se t f kut to his vices, and whose fidelity he therefore 
canaot eofozce by any precepts of honesty or reason. From 
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tbat fatal hour when he sacrificed his dignity to his paa^oM, 
he is ia perpetual dread of insolence or defamation ; of a con- 
troller at home, or an accuser abroad." 

JOHNSOK. 

Of all tbe domertic connexioiis, that between mas« 
ter and aerrant, is perhaps least understood, or at any 
rate, most neglected. In the two preceding cases, 
iiatiire» imperfect and. cormpt as idie is, has oome in 
with her aid : but this is a connexiosL, niSktidng yery 
extensively the vital interest of the fiomily, but whidi 
is left fay God to conscience and scripture alone. 
Should these two be neglected, what wonder, if the 
duty on either side is not folfiUed. It is not a con- 
nexion founded in mutnal lore, like that of man and 
wife ; nor in consanguinity, like that of parent and 
child, or brother and sister ; but in mere oonvenienoe. 
It seems at ficst nght, a destruction of the natural 
equality of the human race, and an invasion by one 
party, of the rights of the other* It did not exist ori- 
ginally, but socm grew out of liie natural coarse of 
things, sudi as the varied d^rees of men's acquired 
property ; the love of ease on the one hand, and tlie 
urgency of necessity on tlie other* It was wealth or 
power that made the first master, and want or weak- 
ness that made the first servant ; and the very same 
eircomstances which originated the relation preserves 
it. No one is a servant by choice, but of necessity, 
and becomes a master as soon as he can. AH this 
i^ewB that thefe is great propriety and importance in 
stating with clearness, and enjoining with freqnency. 
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the duties of this coxmexion ; and that there needs 
great impartiality in adjusting the claims of both par- 
ties so as to prevent the master from becoming a ty- 
rant, and the servant from becoming a rebel ; in other 
words to guard the master against the disobedience 
and dishonesty of the servant, and the servant against 
the oppression and cruelty of the master. 

To the right performance of the Duties of Masters 
and Mistresses, the following qualifications are neces- 
sary. 

1. A correct view of the nature and design of the 
fionily compact, as intended to train up all the mem- 
bers that compose it, to be good members of the civil 
commimity, and of the church of Christ. They must 
keep in constant recollection, that Ihe domestic con- 
stitution has a reference to religion, to heaven, and to 
eternity ; and that they who are i^pointed to be the 
head of it, are accountable to God for the manner in 
which they give it this direction. Every household 
is intended to be a seminary for' virtue and piety, of 
which the master and mistress are the teachers ; the 
servants and children the pupils. 

2. They should be partakers of true religion. 
Hence you see they are directed to consider, that 

they have a master in heaven, and to perform their 
duties with a believing and constant reference to their 
accountability to Christ. Without personal religion, 
they cannot of course seek on behalf of their servants 
the highest end of the domestic constitution, i«e. their 
spiritual and eternal welfare. Nor can they, without 
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religion, be so well prepared to discharge even the or- 
dinary duties of their station. True religion will not 
fail, wherever it exists in full v^ur and operation, to 
teach a man, in reference to enertf tkmg, the best rules 
and ends, and measures of action : md espedally will 
the grace of God, in this case, prevent that pride, pias- 
sion, cruelty and unkindness, which make a man a bad 
master ; and at the same time it will implant those vir- 
tues whidi are the germs of a master's greatest excel- 
lence. Religion is the strongest basis and the firmest 
support of authority ; it wit only renders all the com- 
mandments which are ddivered, holy, and ju8t» and 
good ; not only infuses wisdom and equity inito all the 
laws which are enjoined, but invests the lawgiver him- 
self with the beauty of goodness^ and the awful power 
of sanctity. A peculiar awe and dread seem to have 
been upon the inferior creaturea, for man in his inno- 
cence, as a kind of reverence for the divine image 
which man bore ; and the. more holiness there is in a 
n]an*s diaracter now^ the more power is there in his 
authority, and the more nearly does he come back to 
his (niginal dominion, at least over the rational crea- 
tion. If we would govern well, and easily, and plea- 
santly, we must inspire reverence rather than fear, and 
nothing .does this like religion. " Them that honour 
me saith God, I will honour :" this is never more re- 
markably eii^jemplified, than in the case of eminently 
holy masters and mistresses. 

3. They ^should entertain correct noUons of the na* 
tore and design of the relation they stand in to Uieir 
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servaixts» who are to be consid^ed aa thdr equals in 
oatore, though their inferiors in noik ; and not aa 
beings of another, and inferior race. 

Servants are not mere speaking brutes, but rati(»fil 
men and women, who are bone of your bone, and 
flesh of your flesh, and who on the ground of natuarai 
equaUty^ covenant with you to deliytf to you so much 
seryice, for so much wages. They are your eq|uab ia 
the eye of the laws of the land» and are aa mnch pro^ 
tected as you are ; equal in the eye of God who is no 
respecter of persons; equal in personal fimnatton^ 
having tiie same corporeal senses, members and beauty, 
and the same mental feumlties ; equal in the church of 
God> being redeemed by the same blood of atonement, 
regenerated by the same holy spirit, and entitled to the 
same heaven ; and on all these grounds entitled to the 
respect that is due to a man and a christian ; as such 
they are to be addressed and treated ; and not spoken 
to and oppressed like beasts. 

I now lay down one or two prelimmary remarics. 

1. Professing christians should be very careful in 
the selection of their servants. 

It is desirable, where it can be done, to engage 
such servants as are truly and consistently {»oub. I 
know that this cannot always be accomplished in re- 
ference to the household, much less in the manufactoiy 
and the shop. In a busmess that depends upon the 
skill of the workmen, a master must have such as will 
suit his purpose, whether they possess moral qualifica- 
tions or not. But when he cannot get good men be 
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should eadeavour to reform^ to the extent of iuB abili- 
tf, muAt as «re bod. It mnst be admitled tbiit there 
are manjr, bodi nm aad women» who^ as to thdr ge- 
neral qaaiificatioDB are moat exoeUent aervantB, who 
3%* do not poflsesB true pietf : Itef are indnatrioiiB, 
foad teBfiend, honest, and cleanly, and oontribnte far 
more to tiie comfort of the touUes tint empioy them, 
than sone eoneeited, cross, and indoieut professors cf 
reBg^on. Notwithstanding this, it is erery way de- 
sirable to obtain, if we can, those to serve as, who, 
we hove every reason to believe, serve tihe Lord Christ. 
Otiier things being equal, pious servants ore much 
to be preferred to those tiiat are without tlie fear of 
God. They may brmg liie blessmg of God with tiiem 
into your house. Yon have the benefit of their exam- 
ple and of their prayers : in the time of sickness, you 
have the consolation of their remarks as well as their 
sympathy : and hence they have been, in many cases, 
sources of inconceivable comfort to the hooseholds, in 
which they have been placed, if you have a family, 
how immensely important is this matter. Think of 
what incalculable mischief one unprincipled servant 
may be the author, in a (drde of young children. On 
this account, if a person of decided piety cannot be 
found, at least determine that none but such as are 
strictly moral, shall be inmates in your habitation. 
David determined that no liar should dweU in his 
family. The utmost caution should be exercised, to 
keep from the nursery all improper persons. Nor 
ought any mother to trust her children too much to 
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mgat. But eBoogh oa^ to be afforded in afl 
lor wiita M c tttire, and for a little siirpkw fund, ^Hiidi 
tiHj ahodd be eaoouraged to mAce agdnat a lime of 
destitution and helplessness. If we do not famish 
tbam by a anflkiaacy of wages, with the means of ho- 
nestly supplying their wants, are we not tempting 
them to make ap the defieienoy by dishonesty ? And 
of course, their wages idioaki be regularly paid. It is 
disMpufeible to be long in debt to any one, but utterly 
soandalous, when such creditors are mqwid servants, 
who ask, without success, for what has been dae to 
itma for months. I wonder the pride, if not tiie 
principle of some people, does not prevent them from 
putting on new finery, while the servants in the kit- 
chen are saying, '*That bonnet and gown are mine« for 
I am owed the money whidi payed for tiiem, if indeed 
they be paid for." 

Justice demands that you should pay your servants 
for all the work they 4o ; and that every thing, which 
in respect of time or labour, is above the stipulated or 
usual quantity of service rendered for a given sum, 
diould be most equitably paid for. There are some 
persons who are proverbially mean, for exacting, not 
only what is actually due to them for the wages they 
pay, but for getting, if possible, a little extra serviee* 
without paying for it : this remark applies, of course, 
to the case of day work. If a woman be hired to work 
in the parlour, or the kitehen, or a man be engaged 
for the garden, such persons will generally detain them 
if they can, an hour or two beyond the usual time, on 
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pretence, perhaps, of finiahing up the matter, or («t- 
iBgirea<Jj6QBiethi^ of importance. This would be 
^ very &ir, if they paid aaextnftsum^the extra 
wpJtjL ; hat .no ; they want tlie additiooal ho^ or two 
to be thrown in for nothing. But when the case is 
reversed, and the workman or woman is obliged to go 
away an hour or two earlier than the usual time, they 
.^pe then forward enou^ to make a deduodcm from 
the account paid to them. This is not only detestably 
i^^dBfi, but actually dishonest, for it is taking the la- 
bouring person's work without pa3ring for it. Many 
persons, and some of them, professors of religion, 
have no conscience in this matter, and get a character 
for extortionate selfishness from all whom they em- 
pjpy. In our money transactiops with those who 
serve us, we should always lean to the side of genero- 
«ty, or at least, should pay to the uttermost &rthing, 
for aU the work which is done for us. 

Justice requires, that your domestic servants be well 
provided for in all the necessaries and accommodations 
of life. Their food should be wholesome and suffi- 
cient ; their lodging should be such as is convenient 
{(X them in respiect to warmth aitid protection, and not 
such as a person of even tolerable humanity, would 
scarcely allot to the dogs of his flock. If people can- 
not really afford to give such wages as will procure 
dec^at attire, nor such food, both as to quantity and 
qu^ty, as is necessary to keep up the strength of a 
servant, they ought not to have one, and should do 
the work themselves. I pity from the very bottom of 
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my heart some poor orphans, hired perhaps, if not 
from the workhouse, yet from friends that are glad to 
get them off their hands at any price, who although har- 
dened with excessive labour, are not aUow^ed meat 
and drink sufficient to support their strength, and noo- 
rish their stunted frame, and are in a condition, which, 
with the single exception of liberty, is more pitiabb 
than that of many African slaves. Medicine and sor- 
gical assistance, also, should be procured for our do- 
mestic servants at our cost, as long as they are in our 
employ. I do not like the practice of hurrying them 
off, except in the case of contagious diseases, to ho^i- 
tals and dispensaries, and thus calling upon the public 
to provide for the relief of those, whose cases belong 
to us. Much less is it equitable to make theni pay tk 
expences of their own affliction. I have known ser- 
vants, who were half beggared by doctors* biUs, which 
ought to have been discharged by those, in \rho8e s»- 
vice they contracted the ailments which reduced them 
to suffering and poverty. 

' Justice also equally demands, in the case of egapren- 
tices, that they should be well taught the business whkl 
they come to you to learn ; especially, where, as in na- 
ny cases, a high premium is paid for this very jmrpoae. 
No man can honestly retain such property, or indeed, 
such apprentice with whom it is given, if he do not 
even take pains to instruct him. If there be any se- 
cret in the trade, it must be thrown op^a to him, for 
he comes to you for that very purpose. Nor is it 
enough not to hinder him from acquiring the business, 
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%iA yoa muBt take pahi8 to help him. I do think that 
•tfaiB cffcimuBtaiice is very much forgotten by masters, 
not exceptmg those that make a profi^ssion of religion. 
.A^rentioes, I know, are taken with a primary view to 
the master's interest : but in return for the help which 
a servant affords towards the accomplishment of this 
object, a master covenants to instruct him in the trade, 
and the man who employs an apprentice in any thing 
else than that which he came to learn, and suffers him 
through his neglect, to remain ignorant of the trade, 
is guilty of a double act of robbery; he robs the parent 
of the youth of his property, and at the same time, 
robs the youth himself of all his future means and op- 
portunities of success. 

Justice demands, ikat when they leave your service, 
yon should dismiss them, as far as you are able, consis- 
tently with truth, with a good character. Their cha- 
racter is their wealth, and if this be gone^ their means 
of subsistence have all vanished. J>o not disallow 
them the right of leaving you when they please, nor 
avenge yourselves upon them by insinuating any thing 
to their disadvantage. On. the contrary, do all you 
can to raise their reputation, and say all the good you 
can in their favour. 

** There is a carelessness and facility in ' giving 
characters/ as it is called," says Paley, '* especially 
when given in writing, or according to some establish- 
ed form, which, to speak plainly of it, is a cheat upon 
those who accept them. They are given with so little 
reserve and veracity, ' ' that I should as soon depencL 
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(says the author of the Rambler,) vfoa aa veqidttd al 
the Old Bailey by way of reoq mnit iidafi i M rf a aer- 
vant'8 honesty, as iqpon one of these ' fbaoBOteBB/ it 
is sometimes caretessness ; and sometimea to getfid 
of a bad servant, without the imeatoiess cf a diiapvte ; 
for whidi nothing can be pleaded, but the moat usge- 
nerous of all exeuses, Uiat the peraonwhom-wexi occive 
is a stranger. 

" IWre is a oonduct the reverse of (lus, intaiGre in- 
jurious, because the injury falls where theie is ao reme- 
dy ; I mean the obstructing ai a servaatfa adnanee- 
ment, because you are unwilling to spare his «erviee. 
To stand in tbe way of your servant's intereet, is a 
poor return for his fidelity, and aftnrds slender en- 
couragement for good behaviour, in this nnmnsous, 
and therefore, important part of the coimBimity. it 
is u piece of injustice, which, if practiced towarda an 
equal, the law of honour woidd lay hold df;. as it is, 
it is neither uncommon nor disrqyutable." 

It is but common justice also, to do SBnwthimy fvr 
the provision of servants that have worn tkemsetveg tmt 
in your service. To leave such to penary and want in 
the wintry season of their old age, is an instanee of 
great and disgraceful cruelty. How much hanie'tihey 
contributed either to your wealtii or to your oomfort, 
and perhaps to both. By the Leviticid law it was pvo- 
vided, that a servant who had been cox years in iihe 
employ of a mastei*, should be treated with gr^t ^- 
nerosity. *' He shall not,"- said the Lord, ** be a^dnt 
empty away ; but thou shalt famish him liberaHy out 
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tky flM^» duibol thy Qoat» and out of thy wine press; 
Md finft wbfofwidi the Lord thy God hath blesaed 
tl»e^ than ifaaitgm luto bim«" (Dent. xv. 13, 14.) 
Monr if n yean service, under the kw, were conai- 
(tend to eMitfe » sorvantto auoh an ackaowledgmeut, 
flitety a whele Kle'e kbour under the gospel dispeosa- 
tion^ edIaiKte them in their old age to no less. I ask 
tfaie^ not on the ground of kbdnesa, but of justice ; 
h» it pactahaa of oppression and extortion, to give 
tfaan Aa more fof their time and strengdi than they 
ihkI fpt the passing moment, and then to cast them 
ii|iaft.fh6 panah^ When we oan no longer render them 
eabMrncsBt taonr interests. 

i9feaM%. KiNBunee eomjNrdiends another exten- 
am.cksa of dfltiea owed by ma&te» and mistresses to 
tbeir aervanti* 

Ymi nmti he car^ftd not to over u>ork them. 

A merciful man will not overload his beast. We 
lifeve been- often sbodted to see in our streets, or on 
ttepoMio roed» hsr^ cmeUy some weak, half starved 
aaimaia haTa been uaed» m being compelled to drag 
doag burthens mudb beyond their strength : but are 
thare not sotoes of equal cruelty, to be witnessed in 
SGOM kouses,, ifkett is to be found a poor, young, friend- 
lasagixl, wfaoaepi^id looks and delicate frame indicate 
to eteey one, hut her hard hearted mistress, that she 
is inennpetent to th6 tasks, which, without cessation, 
she is merdleady compellad to sustain ? Her toil com* 
intncesv perhaps, at five or six o'clock in the mornings 
and eonlinies without intennifi6iQn tiU eleven at night. 
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Of work, she has too much for the robust and we& 
nourished frame, especially for her weak and ill fed 
constitution . Some unfeeling creatures seem^ to thinks 
that the payment of five or six pounds a year, giveft 
them a right to exhaust all the energies of tiie poor 
helpless creatures who are unfortunate encwgh to be 
employed by them. And even where unkindnesb is 
not carried to this extent, I am persuaded, that aer- 
vants are in very many cases, quite overworked ; they 
are so urged by incessant demands for their labour,, 
that from the beginning to the end of the week, th^ 
have scarcely a moment ta keep their own dothk^ m 
proper repair, much less to attend to the concierae ci 
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their souls : their employers seetn to think, that eveiy 
moment they sit down, is so muoh time fetolen fh>m 
them. Are there any professing christians Mdio act 
thus ! Yes r and in so £ar they are a disgrace to the 
christian name. 

Your method of addressihg them, tthih it accords 
with your station, and partakes of the dignity of sv^^ 
riority, should be as remote from bitterness and con- 
tenipiuous pride, as it is from familiarity. Do not 
speak to them as if they were a race of inferior crea- 
tures, whom it almost demeaned you to notice. 
There are some masters and mistresses, who, thov^ 
they do not swear, or storm, or call reproachftd names, 
yet have a method of addressing liieir servants, which 
they would scarcely use to a brute animals I have iny^ 
self heard tones, and seen looks, which the authors of 
them would not, and did not give to their dogs. Ser* 
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TtBte are not stocks and stones, but men and women ; 
and how galling to their feelings, how insulting to 
their rank as rational creatures, must it be to be ad- 
dressed as a reptile race, who were scarcely entitled to 
the most common civilities. And as pride is impro- 
per, so iapasnon. Masters are commanded to " for- 
bear threatening." This is particularly specified, 
because there is a great proneness to this in many, if 
not in most persons. When an inferior displeases us, 
the temptation to undue salhes of wrath, gusts of pas- 
sion, and threatening words, is peculiarly strong. The 
individual is so much below us, and in our power, that 
let us say what we will, we have nothing to fear in 
letom. But how mean, and cowardly, and execrable 
is it, to say nothing of the wickedness of such conduct, 
for any <xie to hector, and bully« and threaten a poor, 
defenceless creature, because we have no need to ap- 
prehend any thing in the way of revenge. We must, 
as christians, not only be meek, and gentle, and patient, 
but be gentle towards alL to those who are below us, as 
well as to those who are above us. Occasions, will of 
course, often present* themselves, when it will be neces- 
sary to find fault, and to express displeasure ; but this 
should never be done in a passion. A Fury never can be 
respectable : we never go into a rage without disgra- 
duQg. ourselves in the eyes of our servants : at such 
times, we may be terrible, but we cannot be re- 
putable. Abusive epithets and iU names lower our 
dignity, and undermine our authority. Mild firmness, 
rational expostulation, and meek reproof, will do far 
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more, botii in the way of pimidiiing htltM, aad of te^ 
forming tbem, than petolance and passi^fA. SpMk 
kindly to them, then, at all times. Let your "WatiB, 
and even your tones, pattake of a dighificid e OttMigy, 
blending and softening authority with good "vHB. Af 
the same! time, avoid ailfamili&rity, and do not efiooa- 
rage an obtrnsive and encroaching bc^dndte'. Yte 
must keep them in their place, and in ordef- 1& Abi, 
you must keep yotrr^.- Do nothing to removcf Ibe Ude 
of demarcation bet^e^ you, nor cftieourage tHem to 
step over it. You must not joke witii ihBh, vtOfvMt§ 
yom-selves merry with them ; yoii must not ^l^aer ^to 
gossip \Hth them about the floatmg o6cBrrshMi df As 
neighbourhood, noi' encourage thetn to bring yoit taitt, 
nor employ them as your purveyors 6f scaddd. S6tde 
persoiis, who would not run iht risk of being tho'i^glft 
busy bodies fJiemselves^ scruple lAtfi to en^trarrigfe 
their servants to bring them all the news of th«( tffWA^ 
All this is mischievous in the highest degr0d# aifd 
tends to degrade those ^ho are loolish ^noti|^ to ISh 
dulge in it, in the eyes of those Who dMltdd be tiiugkt 
to respect them.- 

Yon sh&ttld manifest an tinifatying regdrd fo^ tMt 
comfort. Take a deep interest in their wdf^6,* «ffi 
make it clear to theih that yot wish lo see them happy* 
Watch over their health, tenderly inqidre into Ite 
cause of their ailments, and by mitigating theif labdtUv 
and procuriiig tiieni medical assistance/ do all you ciKfi 
for their recovery. Advise them for thehr good, atid 
refuse not your counsd whenever it can be of s^fvie^ 
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tb ihtaL Convince them by the whole o^your con- 
dud, that you are their real fritods, and traly wudooa 
to nlake them happy and respectable. 

Bear Inth patienoe those lesset imfirmfiies which may 
oempaft with stthstantial ereellenees. Do not be strict 
to niaric» at least with severity, their more trivial 
fotihs. Some txustresses render thdr so-vants misera- 
ble by inteasant complaint : they are such slaves to 
excessive neatness, that they are always in bondage 
themselves, and make every /body miserable around 
them. No one can please tl^m ; a speck of dust, or 
ft drop of rain blown in thrqugh the window upon the 
fonitore, is sure to bring a cross look or word xipon 
the poor, wretched hou^e-maid, who was no more to 
blaine than her mistress 

Kibdness to servant, would lead us to administer 
commendation as oftep as possible,, and censure with as 
mmth lenity, as a dnp regard to justice will allow. 

'* There is a ce^taii^ moral pleasure which we^ parti- 
cularly oWe theqa. They may do wdl, anj^ in doing 
weB« they ha^e the same title to, our pi:aise,. which 
ovr best actions have toi the glory with which we ex- 
peet the woi;id to be ready to reward us^ If we with- 
hold the a^robation which is due» we take from them 
one ]^wetfal incentive to continuance of that species 
ofc6ndudt wlueh r^idered them worthy of approba- 
tion ; and at the Sttne time^ we take from them one 
of th^ most delightliil feelings of which he who has 
aoldt^his freedom is still capiJ)le — ^the feeluigjL.that he 
h^ done something,, whicl^ was not actually sold with 
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ion of a dimtian, and connect theouelves with the 
chnrch! What joy is felt in beholdmg them at thdr 
side at the table of the Lord, and hddmg commimioB 
with them in the joys of fidth and the antidpatioBS of 
eternity. And what satisfoction is experienced in see- 
ing them enrolling their names as the friends of God 
and man» and giving their support to those institutions 
which are formed to promote the highest interests ol 
the hnman race. As they grow in eacperience, in use- 
fidness, in respectability in the chnrch, the parents' joy 
and gratitude are oontinually increasing, and they feel 
the honour of having sent sudi members into the fel- 
lowship of the faithful. Should God in the mysteries 
of his providence remove them by an early death, you 
will be cheered amidst the agonies of separation, by 
their dying consolalion ; their piety will wipe away 
your tears and be a balm to the wounds of your mind ; 
and when they have departed, you will solace yourselTCs 
with the healing thought, that they are gone to that 
world of glory in which you will soon be reunited witii 
them. Or should the order of nature be observed, 
and you precede them to the tomb, will not their pre- 
sence and attentions in your dying chamber, be more 
soothing by the consideration, that they ere so mauy 
saints, as well as children, ministering to your com- 
fort ? Will not their piety give a sanctity and a swcfit- 
ness to all the offices of their afiection ? "I die," 
win be your expression, as like departing Jacob, you 
address yourselves to them, " but God will be with* 
you, and we shall meet again where there will be no 
more death." 
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But should you unhappily neglect their religious 
edttcatiott, and they, through your n^lect, should 
grow up without any due sense of the dauns of God, 
is there not a danger of their becoming iomuHral, as 
well as irreligious ? And how could you bear to wit* 
ness, or to hear of their profligacy and vice, if at the 
same time, you were conscious that it was in a mea- 
sure through your neglect? Perhaps they may be 
unkind and disobedient to you ; for God may justly 
render that child a scourge to his parent, whose parent 
did not train him up in the ways of religion. O what 
scenes of domestic misery, what heart rending specta- 
cles of confusion and wretchedness, have profligate 
children occasioned in the families to which they be* 
long ! How many have thus had tiieir hearts sud- 
d^y broken, or their grey hairs brought down by the 
slow process of withering sorrow, to the grave : and 
the sting of all this, in some cases, has been the con- 
sdonsness of parental neglect. No sin more heavily 
punishes itself, than this, nor mingles for its subject a 
more bitter cup. But then, the eternal consequences, 
oh, the eternal consequences of this neglect. See the 
heart-stricken parent, wringing his hands over the dy- 
ing youth, who is departing witiiout repentance. No^ 
not a syllable escapes his lips that sounds like peni- 
tence : the father weeps, and prays, and entreats, but 
the son hearkens not, and dies, and makes no sign. 
Now in what a burst of agony does he give vent to 
his feelings over the corpse, from which the spirit has 
departed, but departed not to the mansions of the blest. 



CHAPTER V. 



THB DUTIES OP CHILDREN TO THEIR PARENTS. 



** Children, obey your piirents in the Lord ; for this is 
right. Honour thy father and mother ; which is the first 
commandment with promise ; that it may be well with thee, 
and that thou mayest live long on the earth." 

Epheb. vi. 1, 2y 3. 

** My son, keep thy father's commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother ; bind them continually upon thine 
heart, and tie them about thy neck. When thou goest it shall 
lead thee ; when thou sleepest it shall keep thee ; and when 
thou awakest it shall talk with thee." 

Proverbs vi. 20-22. 

** The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice ; and he 
that begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him. Thy father 
and thy mother shaU be glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice." 

Proverbs xxiii. 24, 25. 

t 

Perhaps there is no duty> the obligations of which 
are more generally acknowledged, than filial piety ; 
none which in the performance yields greater pleasure, 
or which, if neglected, brings a more severe or righte- 
ous retribution. All nations, however sunk in barba- 
rism or elevated by science^ have admitted the strraigth 
and justice of parental claims^ and the unhappy youth 
who resists them, stands convicted, condemned and 
reprobated before the tribunal of the world. On the 
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other hand, an eminently datifiil child is an object of 
ddight, adnuration and esteem, to all who have an op- 
portonity of witnessing his conduct ; he goes through 
sodety surrounded by a glory purer than that of feme, 
and for more conducive to his own comfort ; he is a 
blessing to his parents, and is blessed himself. Chil- 
dren, may all of you be such : and for that purpose, I 
ask your most fixed attention to the statement of your 
duties, as set before you in this chapter. The obliga- 
tions of social life are reciprocal. If your parents owe 
to you all that I have enjoined upon them, how much 
do you owe to your parents ? I have been your advo- 
cate with them, I how become theirs with you. 

Consider we]l the relation you sustain to your pa- 
rents. There is a natural connexion between you, in- 
asmuch as they are the instruments of your very exis- 
tence ; a circumstance which of itself seems to invest 
them, as I have already said, with an almost absolute 
authority over you. The commonness^ the universality 
of the tie, takes off the mind from contemplating its 
closeness, its tenderness, its sanctity. You are literally 
parts of themselves, and cannot dwell for a moment 
upon your descent, without being struck, one should 
think, with the amazing and solemn weight of obliga- 
tion that rests upon you towards a father and a mo- 
ther. But consider, there is not only a natural, but 
in reference to duty, an instituted connexion between 
you ; Jehovah himself has interposed, and uniting the 
language of revelation with the dictates of reason, the 
force of authority, to the impulse of nature, has called 
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you to filial piety, i^Qtr ovlj &fi ^ va^ of fcj^Ung, but 
of principle. Study thex^ the relatiooslnp, look nar- 
rowly and seriously at tt^e connexion aubusty:^ between 
you. Weigh well the import of the word Fabsnt : 
think hpw much is implied in it towarc^ its^^propriT^ 
ate object, how many ofj^ces it contain^ i|i, it^elf^T^ 
guardian, ruler, teacher, guide, benefactors^, provider ; 

WHAT THJIN MUST 3B TOS OBLIGATIONS OF A CHILD ? 

The following is a brief summary of filial, duties :-^ 

1. You ought to LOYB your parents. 

Love is the only state of mind from which all the 
other duties that you owe them can arise. By love, 
we mean complacency : and surely this b. due to a fa- 
ther and mother. The very relation in which you 
stand to them demands this. If you are destitute of 
this, if you are without any propensity of heart towards 
them, you are in a strange and guilty state of mind. 
Till you are married, they ought, in most cases, to be 
the supreme objects of your earthly affections. It is 
not enough for you to be respectful and obedient, ajul 
even kind ; but, where there exists no reasons for alie- 
nating your heart, you should he fond of them. It is 
of infinite importance that you should watch over, the 
internal state of your mind, and not suffer dislike, 
alienation, or indifference, to extinguish your regards. 
Do not take up a prejudice against them, nor allow an ' 
unfavourable impression to be made upon your mind. 
Respect and obedience, if they do not spring from love, 
are valueless in their nature, and very precarious in 
their existence. 
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If you love them, you will delight to be in their com' 
pany, and tak^ pSeftsnre in being at home witih them. 
It is painfiol to them to see iSbat you ^are hi^pier any 
where than at home, and fonder of any other society 
than theirs. No companion should be so valued by 
you as a kind father or mother. 

If you love them, you will strive in all things to 
piease them. We are always anxious to please those 
whom we regard, and to avoid whatever would give 
tli<»n pain. H we are careless whether we please or 
displease any one, it is* obviously impossiUe that we 
dan have any afiection for them. The essence of piety 
towttds God is a deep solicitude to please him ; and 
tile essence of filial piety, is a solicitude to please your 
parents. Young people, dwell upon this single simple 
thought, A child's plbasurb should bb to plbasb 
HIS PARBNT8. This is the essence of love, and the 
emn of all your duty. If you would adopt this rule, 
if you would write this upon your heart, if you would 
make this the standard of your conduct, I might lay 
down my pen, for it includes every thing in itself. O 
that you could be brought to reason and to resolve 
thiis \ — *' I am bound by every tie of God and man, of 
reasdn and revelation, of honour and gratitude, to do 
all I can to make my parents happy, by doing what- 
ever will give them pleasure and by. avoiding whatever 
will give them pain. By God's help, I will from this 
hour study and do whatever will promote their com* 
fort. I will make my will to consist in doing theirs, 
A&d my ei^rthly happiness to arise from making them 
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happy. I will sacrifice my own predilecticms, and be 
satisfied with their choice." Noble resolution, and 
just and proper ! Adopt it, act upon it, and you will 
never repent of it. Do not have any earthly happi* 
ness, that is indulged at the expense of thdrs. 

If you love them, you will desire their good opinum^ 
We naturally value the esteem of those to whom we 
are attached : we wish to be thought highly of by 
them ; and if we are quite careless about their respect 
for us, it is a sure sign we have no regard for tliem. 
Children should be desirous, and even anxious to stand 
high in the opinion of their parents, and nothing can 
be a more decisive proof of a bad disposition in a son 
or a daughter, than their being quite indifferent what 
.their parents think of them. All love must be gone 
in such a case as this, and the youth is in the road to 
rebellion and destruction : commendation has lost its 
value, censure its efficacy, and punishment its power. 

2. Rbvbrbncb is the next duty. 

*' Honout" saith the commandment, " thy &ther 
and mother." This reverence has respect to your 
feelings, your words, and your actions. It consists in 
part, of an inward consciousness of their superiority, 
and an endeavour to cherish a reverential irwa& of 
mind towards them, as placed by God over you. There 
must be high thoughts of their superiority, both natu- 
ral and instituted, and a submission of the heart to 
their authority, in a way of sincere and profound res- 
pect. Even your love must be that which is cjter- 
cised and expressed towards a superior. If there be no 
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reverence ofthe hearty it cannot be expected in the con- 
duct. In alivirtee, whether it be that highier kind which 
has reqiect to God, or that secondary kind, which re- 
lates' to our fieUow creatures, we mu6t have a right 
state of heart ; for wi&out this, virtue does not exist. 
Yaar words should correspond with the reverential 
feelings of the heart. When speaking to them, your 
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address, both in language and in tones, should be mo« 
dest, submissive, and respectful : not loud, boisterous, 
impertinent, or even fioniliar : for they are not your 
equals, but your superiors. If at any time you dif^r 
from them in opinion, your views should be expressed, 
not with the flippancy and pertinaciousness of dispu- 
tants, but with the medc inquisitiveness of pupils. 
Should they reprove, and even more sharply than you 
liiink is due, you must lay your hand upon your mouth, 
and neither answer them again, nor shew resentment. 
Your reverence for them should be so great, as to im- 
pose a considerable restraint upon your speech in their 
company ; for much is due to the presence of a parent. 
It is exceedingly offensive to hear a pert, clamorous, 
talkative young person, unchecked by the countenance 
of a father or mother, and engaging much of the con- 
versation of a party to himself. Young persons should 
always be modest and retiring in company, but more 
eepeciafly when their parents are there. You should 
idso be careful about tiie manner of speaking of tiiem 
to otherB. You should never talk of their fetults, for 
diis is like Ham's uncovering the nakedness of his &- 
ther. • You must not speak of them in a jocose, or. 
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{^miliar iQU^^rar, nor p«y u^ thing tiwit irovU ML 
others to thi^k lightly, or to HUSPQP^ ^ib«( yP« Aoi^ 
ligh^oftham. If the j «r^ ^It^^k^ i^ tii«k iwpi^iir 
t^, yott are yriUfi promptitude apd fuinmf»« Ito^ 
with me^cnew, to <W^ th^. ao UKr « tmtti will 
allow^ and evep if the ghM^^ be true, to maiie «D |he 
^^cofi^ th^t veracity wiU ptrniit^ ^dtopro^ntiyiJMt 
thj» cruelty of degprp4is^FP^ parenta in yQiir PW^QflR- 
Severence a)K>i4d ^xlml to p]l yoiir Mmdffr ^tr 
iFfurda yoiv parent, (n 9II your «(^^ Iwwjft 
them, gi¥e them tiie grfateat hc^Qur^ 1^ it be.objKr^ 
lyy otfaera that you {)»y them attpcMiaihle Vl^ep^, m^ 
let it «l4P be seen by tbfiviaely^a, whe^ tberQ ia im> 
spectator near. Your conduct «houl|i alwayab^ wte 
.reatraJAt, when they are wtibiin aigbl; not the rcirtimglt 
of dread, hut of esteem. How would ypuact tf t^ 
Uog were in the rqpn^ i Would you, ho aaj|[9^« 9b 
fiuniliar, 1^ wisy, aa when he ha4 retir^, or b^orp 
he bad entered ? I am of osnmon/ that pi^^nta let^ 
down their dignity^ and nadi^miine their anthon^, 1^ 
aUoiPWRg the aame rude and boiat^roua beh^vipur %& 
their presence, as in their aheenoe. Thia i^gul4 not 
be. When reaaon ia e]q)andi9g v^ chQdrep« th^ 
dumld be made to uuderatand awi foel the ^th gf 
what I have already aftrmed, thatth^vo i« an ou|wai4 
nsflpeot due to the very pretence of a parent, ^r«di» 
aad noisy ruahing in and out of a &ther ch* ipgth^'a 
oonpany ia unmeet. It ia the etiquetto pf ovr coHPt^ 
that no one ahall enter the royal preaei»oe, whea. thci^ 
ia upon hiatbrone^ without obei^anoe; nor in rati- 
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TBi^^ tttm lu8 beck upon the throne. I do not ask for 
the same obsequiousness in families, but I ask for the 
intexSiplcl from which it arises, a respectAil defa'ence 
tor anthoHty. 

3. The next duty is obbdibkce. 

" Children obey your parents," says the apostle in' 
his epistle to the Ck)lossians. This is one of the most 
obvious dictates of nature ; even the irrational crea- 
tures are obedient by instinct, and follow the sigpos 
of the parent beast, or bird, or reptile. Perhaps there 
is no duty more geneaUy acknowledged than this. 
Your obedience should beffin early ; the younger you 
are, the more you need a guide and a ruler. It should 
be universal : " Children obey your parents," said the 
apostle, " in all things." The only exception to this, 
is when their commands are, in the letter or spirit of 
tiiem, opposed to the commands of God. In this case, 
as well as in every other, we must obey God, rather 
than man. But even here your refusal to comply with 
the siniul injunction of a parent, must be uttered in a 
meek and respectful manner, so that it shall be mani- 
fest you are actuated by pure, conscientious motives, 
and not by a mere rebellious resistance of parental au« > 
thority. Your obedience should have no other excep- 
tion thhn that which is made by conscience : in your 
station, inclination and taste are out of the question, . 
bbtil must be crossed, opposed, and set aside when op» • 
posed to parental authority. It should be pron^t. 
As soon as the command is uttered, it should be com- 
plied with. It is a disgrace to any child that at should 

i3 
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be necessary for a feitheror a mother to repeat a com-* 
mand. You should even anticipate, if possible, their 
injunctions, and not wait till their will is announced 
in words. A tardy obedience loses all its glory. It 
should be cheerful, A reluctant virtue is no virtue at 
all. Constrained and unwilling obedience, is rebeUion 
in principle ; it is vice clothed in the garment of holi-' 
ness. God loveth a cheerful giver, and so does man* 
A child retiring from a parent's presence, muttering, 
^Uen and murmuring, is one of the ugliest spectiicles 
in creation : of what value is any thing he does, in 
such a temper as this? It should be self -denying. 
You must give up your own wills, and sacrifice your 
own predilections, and perform the things that are dif- 
ficult, as well as these that are easy. When a soldier 
receives a command, although he may be at home in 
comfort, and he is required to go at once into the field 
of danger, he hesitates not, he considers he has no op- 
tion. A child has no more room for the gratification 
of self will than the soldier has ; he must obey. It 
should be uniform. Filial obedience is generally ren- 
dered without much difiiculty when the parents are 
present, but not always with the same unreservedness, 
when they are absent. Young people, you should 
despise the meanness, and abhor the wickedness, of 
consulting the wishes, and obeying the injunctions of 
your parents, only when they are there to witness your 
conduct. Such hypocrisy is detestable. .Act upon 
nobler principles. Let it be enough for you to know 
what is the will of a parent, to ensure obedience^ even 
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though continents laid, and oceans rolled between you 
and your fother. Cany his injunction with yoU every 
where ; let the voice of conscience be to you, instead 
of his voice, and the consciousness that God sees you, 
be enough to ensure your immediate compliance. How 
sublimely simple and striking was the reply of the 
child, who, upon being pressed in company to take 
something which his absent parents had forbiddeti him 
to touch, and who, upon being reminded that they 
were not there to witness him, replied, *• very tirue, 
but God and my conscience are here." Be it your 
determination, to imitate this beautiful example of 
filial piety, and obey in all things even your absent 
parents. 

4. Submission to thb family disciplinb and 
RULB is no less your duty than obedience to commands. 

In every well ordered family, there is a rule of go- 
vernment ; there is subordination, system, discipline, 
reward and punishment ; and to these, all the children 
must be in Subjection. Submission requires, that if at 
any time you have behaved so as to render parental 
chastisement necessary, you should take it patiently, 
and not be enfuriated by passion, or excited to resis- 
tance. Remember that your parents are commanded 
by God to correct your faults, that they are actuated 
by love in performing this self-denying duty, and that 
it- costs them more pain to inflict it, than it does you to 
endure it. Ingenuously confess your faults, and subi- 
mtt to whatever punishment their authority and wisdom 
might appoint. One of the loveliest sights in the do^ 



mettio ecooomy, next to that of a nnifi^a^y ob^jflBt 
child» is a disol^dient ooe brought to a ri^t spam of 
hi4 iqiscojiMiact* and quietly BulHftitting'to tb^ peBally 
he has incurred. It is a, proof both of stz^ei^gih of mu^ 
and of good disposition of hearty to say, " I ha^e doii# 
"nrrong^ and it is meet I shouM bear cbastisevient/' 

In the case of elder children, such, for instance ap 
are fourteen and upwards, all other cov^reetioit thtt» 
th&t of rebuke and the expression by kngo^ge of pa- 
rental displeasure, is of course out of the questicKn-; 
but where this is necessary, such young persons aahaire 
merited it, should exercise profound submission. It ie 
exceedingly painful when a parent in addition to the 
extreme pain which it costs him to administer reiprooi 
to such children, has to endure the anguish {»Y)dupad 
by their utter indifference, smiling contempt, sullen 
murmuring, or insolent replies. This condud; is the 
more guilty » because the authors of it are arrived at€Ul^ 
age when they may be supposed to have advanced so 
far in the growth of their understanding, as toperc^ve 
how deeply laid are the foundations of the .parental au- 
thority in nature, reason and revelation, and how ne* 
cessary it is that the reins of parental discipline, should 
not be relaxed. If then, you have committed one. ^er- 
ror in deserving reproof, do not commit another in re- 
senting it. Keep all still within, let not your pa^sioiu^ 
rebel against your judgment^ but suppreas^ in a n^oment 
the risi^ tumult of the souL The conduct of somQ 
children after reproof, is a deeper wound on th^ heart 
of a pai:ent» than that which preceded and deserved the 
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mpTO(d. Qa the oiiier hand, I know not a graater 
mark of aoUenesB of mmd, nor any thing which tcnda 
to' ndae a yotmg' person higher in the esteem of a pan 
rent» or to- endear him more to e iiBther s heart> than 
ft hvmble sabmiaabi^ to teproof, and an ingennoaa conn 
feasion of his fimlt. A friend of mine had a son^ long 
since gone to join liie immortals, who having* one day 
displeased' lua frither before his younger brothers and* 
sisters, not only meekly submitted to paternal rebuke, 
but when tiie family were assembled at the dinner 
table, rose before them all, and after having confessed 
his fiailt and craved his father's forgiveness, admon* 
ished the junior branches of the family to take warn- 
ing by his example, and be cautiouB never to dis- 
tress their parents, whom they were under ench obH-* 
gations to love and respect. Nothing could be more 
lovely or more impressive, than this noble act. He 
rose, by. his apology, to a higher place in the regard 
and esteem of his parents and the family, than he oc- 
cupiedeven before his fault. SuUenness, impertinence, 
and obstinate resistanoe, are meanness, cowardice, lit* 
tleness, compared with such an action as this, which 
combines an heroic magnanimity with the profoundest 
hunulity. 

Snlijeetion requires also, a due observtmce of th^ 
rwh9 laid doum for the numtenatice of famify order. 
In every well ordered family, things are not left to 
chaoace, but regulated by fixed laws ; there is a time 
for every thing and every thing in its time ; a place 
for every thing and every thing in its place. Meals,. 
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prayer, going to bed and risiiig in the mornings are all 
in their appointed season. . To these roles it is the ob* 
vious duty of every branch of the family to submit. 
The sons and daughters may be growing up or arrived 
at full age; this matters not, they must submit to the 
law of the house, and their age is an additional reason 
for their submission, 83 it supposes a maturity of judg- 
ment, which enables them to perceive more clearly the 
grounds of all moral obligation. They may thiok the 
rules too strict ; but if the parent has enacted them, 
they should be in subjection, and that, as long as they 
continue members of the little community, though it 
be almost to old age. It. is for the parents to decide 
also, what visitors shall- be brought to the house; 
and it is in the highest degree unbecoming, for a child 
to introduce or. even wish or attempt to introduce, any 
companion contrary to the known will of a parents 
The same remark will apply to recreations ;• parents 
must determine this point, and no child that has the 
proper feelings of a child, would desire to set up any 
amusements that the taste, and especially that the con- 
science of a father or mother forbids. Instances have 
occurred of young' people inviting such friends and 
joining with them in such diversions, in the absence 
of their parents, as they know to be decidedly contrary 
to the law of the house. This is such an act of .base 
and wicked rebellion against parental authority, and 
such an unprincipled disregard to parental comfort, as 
language is too weak to characterise. Even the booJcs. 
which are brought into the house must. be in accorc^- 
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dance with the domestic rule. If the parent forbid the 
introduction of novels, romances or any other books, a 
child in most cases should forego his own predilections 
and yield to an authority which he cannot resist with* 
out opposing the institute of nature and rdigion. ' 

5. It is the duty of children to consult thbih pa- 
rents. 

They are the guides of your youth ; your natural 
counsellors ; the feunily oracle, which you are ever to 
consult, and the responses of which are to be received 
with pious reverence. Even if you have just reason 
to suspect the solidity and penetration of their jiidg* 
ment, it is due to the relation in which you stand to 
them, to undertake nothing without laying the matter 
before them, and obtaining their opinion. How much 
more ready should you be to do this, where you have 
every reason to confide in their wisdom. You are 
young and inexperienced ; the path of life, is in a con- 
siderable degree untrodden by you, and contingencies 
are perpetually arising, which you have yet acquired 
no experience to understand, and to turn to account* 
They have travelled the road, and know its tuming8<i 
its dangers, and its difficulties. Go to your parents, 
then, with every afiiedr ; consult them on the subject 
of companions, books, recreations. Let a father's and 
a mother's ear be the receptacle of all your cares. 
Have no secrets which you conceal from them. Es- 
pecially consult witb them on the subjects of trade and 
marriage. On the former, you perhaps need their 
pecuniary assistance, and how can you expect this if 
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^nou Vmmk tiMn» with i^ few well mifi^^p^ bpcib, 
JwdtiHis pioyide for H^sfa » loilcfa^ libiwy* £!sve 
them opportunitaes to joi^i^d ^bli^ yr&rti^^ M^d to 
keep iKdy^ Sabbath dn^^ ]^p th^^i i^t^l|x) late 
at mwfk aok $atarc||By ey eaiog, kst jj^ ^vwtlMy Ifmr 
ness trench upon the Sabbath^ or unfit tji^m ]t>y e^o^ 
live iBttigcve* for its JbaUowed oeogypt^tiona. Instruct 
iOieviiii .tibe pmeipias of tf^ r^tig^on, that ibfsy mikj 
kave ibeir judgments rig^Uy inf^ooiaed^ and ihat they 
may not periah &r lap]^ of kngyrledge. It is » gvqut 
•diesnce to a chriatiao master or Tfos!tre»s, if any ser- 
iwpits laaye tibeir hosae, without knowing, at lie^st m 
theory, the way of aalvatiop. Jn addition to this, 
you i^uld talk to them in the most affectionate iBaan- 
ner on their aouls' concerns^ wamiog theiDi to flee from 
tiie math to come, and directing diem to the L^obof 
God! who taketh away the sin of the worlji. Give 
them no rest till you have prevafled u|pQ them to seek 
in good earnest, the one thing needful. Observe what 
comply they keq^, and caution them against such as 
would lead them astray. Acquaint youraelvea with 
the books they read^ and e^camine what they under- 
stand fuid remember of the sermons they hear. Bo 
all yoK ca;a to convince them of the reasonablenese, 
profit, and sweetness of true religion, and of the foUj, 
and danger, and misery of living without it. If you 
see no fruit of your exertions at first, do not be wean* 
of well doing, but persevere in your anxious and judi- 
cious efiforts. Should you notice any scdioitade .about 
•their aoiils, ncMirish to the uttermost their impressions^ 
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6» l¥IVA1V TBM AQW «|CA|f PU of yOOT ptTQltS. 

I ««y their y<H»4 fOHuufk. for if Uiey nnhiippily nt 
yi9U n M one* ^ ift at the peril of your sool thrt you 
fqS^W it It wtN» a »oble «Mwer wbidi Brederidi IV. 
Q^dnr IWaitiiie of the Rhine, retiumed to te piiiicb, 
m^ MiTi«ed hi^i to follow the emopk of Us fither 
I^ovije «*««-" In the bofljuieBa of vdigiim we mut follow 
th^ eiau»pk ^ fi^rtnlis «nd WKWito>e» only to fiur « 
tb^ fffo agc^eabk'to the will of God." Mareoe An- 
nUns 4^toBiffQ0» wheiih# ctnne to the throneof bapt^ 
ri^l RpHLe. publi^y earpresned hifl determiiiatiDnaot to 
follow the 118)1^ oondiict of the Cktmit, but to eet at 
a disQ^ of the piooe Atttoiooe* and toact» aadepeak, 
a^ lhmh» 98 Im festor fitther did. Survey the con- 
do^ Uff^mr parent! ; lot their fiiSings be thrown back 
HI shadow, their esEoellenoea brought out in foil reliefL 
Where they are truly piona* be fi)Ilowcra of their reli- 
gioos ehameler. Yon bear the hkeneea of their bo- 
diea« r^Qcive alao the inpreaa of their min^ Seek to 
pftM^tbo Anuly fflatnre of their ptoty. A wicked 
ch3d« of godly parenta* la the moat awful character 
npim aartit. With what honrar do I look npoa andt 
an oiie ! That h9 ahoiiM awear, who waa taught to 
pmy ! That he ahonld viidato liie Sabbatiu who waa 
led up. Crow Ua^ hifiuitine days, to the house of Godl 
That A« should defpiiBe religion, who haa ever aeen its 
boiutifiil form, in the example of a godly falhcr, and a 
pioas mother ! That ha ahodd be a friend of profane 
and uneleaa persons, who from a child haa been the 
i^mpanjon ct sainta ! Shodking spectacle ! ! Bnl 
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even where there may be no actual irreligion, there is 
oftentimes a want of true religion : and this also* is 
distressing. What an aggravation is it to the sin of 
being without piety, to have lived all the earlier part 
of life, with an example • of true godliness before onr 
eyes ! This is a dreadful and actual resistance of the 
most alluring means which heaven e^er employs for 
theoonversibn of a sinner. • It is a resolute determi- 
nation to neglect and forget religion, in spite of an 
interesting and powerful memorial of itconstantly be- 
fore our eyes. What a meeting will such children 
have with their parents at the last day ! ! 

7. The last duty I shall mention, is kindness. 

Hus should extend through the vdiole of your de- 
portment, but there are several cases in which it vnll 
have a more enlarged opportunity for displaying its 
beauty, and exerting its energy. 

When parents are greatly inferior in talents and 
acquirements, it is a fine occasion for the exercise of 
filial piety. We know instances in which the father 
and mother are lamentably deficient, not only in infor- 
mation, but in judgment : their weakness is manifest 
to all, and cannot be concealed from their family ; by 
whom, indeed, the sad efifects of their imbecility, are 
daily felt and deplored. Here then is an opportunity 
for a display of noble and exalted kindness, on the port 
of children. Young people, if you are placed in such 
circumstances, endeavour constantly to remember that 
notwithstanding all their weakness, they are your pa- 
rents stilly and hold a parent's claim. Never, never, 
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taunt them with their defects^ for this is cruelty in. 
the extreme ; but on the contrary, strive to the utter- 
most to prevent them from suffering any painful con- 
sciousness of their inferiority. Do not laugh at their 
mistakes, nor ever suffer yourselves so to expose or to 
ocmrect them, as to wound their feeling^. If they are 
obstinate, 3deld to them ; if irritable, bear with them : 
and when they shew their incapacity for governing 
with wisdom, instead of snatching the sceptre from 
their hand, insensibly assist themto wield it with greater 
propriety. It is a beautiful sight, to behold a fine, in-^ 
telligent, strong minded son or daughter, straining 
every nerve, and employing every faculty, to endure 
and conceal the faults of such a parent, and to throw 
an air of respectability over one, that has no respecta- 
bOity of his own. 

" There is often, 'especially in the middle classes of 
life, as great a difference of mental culture in the pa- 
rent and the child, as if they had lived at the distance 
of many centuries. The wealth that has been acquired 
by patient industry, or some fortunate adventure, may 
be employed in diffusing all the refinements of science 
and literature to the children of those to whom the very 
words, science and literature, are words of which they 
would scarcely be able, even with the help of a dic- 
tionary, to understand the meaning. In a rank of life 
still lower, there are not wanting many meritorious 
individuals, who, uninstructed themselves, labour in- 
defatigably to obtain the means of liberal instruction 
for one, whose wisdom in after years, where he is to 
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itouiri i ike vittage, may gratify at once their ambitioii 
and lotie. It ivoold indeed, be painfdl to tbink, that 
any one, whose superiority <^ knowledge has cost his 
piientB'BO tondi fotigue, and so many privadtsns of 
aomforts, which, bm for the expesise of the means of 
hhi aeqaired snperiority, they might have enjoyed, 
diodld tnni againrt them, in his own mind, the ac- 
quirements which were to them of so costJy a pnrdiaae, 
deipiaing them fbr the very ignorance which gave 
grteler merit to their sacrifice, and proud of a wisdom 
far l6M noble, when it can thus fed cotitempt, than 
tbe hmnble ignorance which it despises." 

Kindness will shew itself ta generous attention to 
vootL parents^ In the revcdutions of this world, and 
by the vicissitudes of human aSairs, many children 
have left their parents behind them in the humble vale 
of poverty : and some have lost their filial piety in 
tile ascent. Few more shocking scenes can be presen- 
ted to a feeling mind, than a rich son or daughter 
aafaamed of, and unkind to, his poor father or mother. 
Such wretches deserve the fate of the proud monarch 
of Babylon, and would have no more than their desert 
if they were driven from the company of men to herd 
with beasts, to which they are more allied in disposi- 
tion than to human beings. How beautiful a scene, 
the very opposite of that which I have just considered, 
was exhibited in the palace of Pharaoh, when Joseph, 
then the Prime minister of the state, led in a poor old 
shepherd to the presence of the king, and before all 
Hhe lords of the Egyptian courts introduced the decre- 
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pid amlcaxe worn pUgzim as hw father. Whu, a^ 
looking at thifi, will eyer be. ashamed of 8 pafi^iit bc^ 
cactse he is dad in the garb of povertf^ W^ a.ha]ja 
of glory did that one act draw round the hoaoiBtKl 
brow of Joseph : the lustre of the go]de^ sbam thul 
hung from his neck was dim compared with tbe bright* 
ness of this action, and the chariot in wJuch he n^ 
with almost imperial pomp before the pec^e,. raised 
him not to so high an eminence, aa that, which he. oe* 
cupied. when ht stood before the n^narch with the' 
patriarch of Canaan leaning on his arm. Never be 
ashamed of your parents then, because of their pQvevty; 

Let your kindness operate in the waff of affordm^^ 
them all things, necessary for their contort ^ The au* 
thor of the ^neid has denominated his hero the pious 
iEneas, because of the heroic manner in which he. bore 
his decrepid father from the flames of Troy. Two in. 
habitants of Sicily obtained a celebrity in antient story 
for their kindness to their aged parents in carrying 
them upon their shoulders from an irruption of Mount 
Etna. 

We have another instance, of modem-, times^ Mr^. 
Robert TiUotson went up to London on a visit to his; 
son, then Dean of Canter]i)ury, and being in the dress 
of a plain countryman was insulted by one of the Dean'a 
servants for enquiring if John Tillotsot^ was at home. 
His person however, being described tO' the Dean, he. 
immediately exclaimed, " It is my worthy fatbw ;" 
and running down to the door tp receive him, he fdl- 
down upon his knees, in the presence of his servants* 
to ask his father's blessing. 
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psMed befort he obsenred the ofieer, iriio» deq^af^ 
fteledv iq^iroaohed tbem, and said to the did hhhi,— « 
' Gompoae yonnelf ; I will not deprive jon of so i90t^ 
thy a Km* Permit me to restore him to yon, that I 
mni; not regret the money which he has employed in 
BO Tirtnaiw a manner/ 

'' The liBither and son fell xxpan their knee^ at lus 
feet. Hie yonng man refiised, at first, to 900^ at 
his proffered freedom ; but the wortliy officer insistod 
that he shonld remain with his father. He aecompa- 
nied them both from the prison, and tods his leave 
with the pleasing reflection of having contributed to 
the happiness of a worthy son and an nnfortmiate ^bl- 
ther." 

What mind is not enamoured, what heart is not af- 
fected» by soch touching instances of filial kindness ? 
And what child is not ready to ezdaim "O my father, 
my mother, I will share with you my last cmst, and 
feel at once, both honoured and. happy, to return upon 
you in your old age, the kindness you bestowed upon 
me in my yoath, childhood and infeuocy." 

Kindness wiQ manifest itself by qffedumate attetttUm 
and tender eyn^athy, iu their eidtnese^ I do not know 
where in all our world, to find a lovelier^ holier, sweeter 
scene, than that c^ a pious and afiectionate daughter, 
devoting her time, and strength, and invasktire asd- 
duitieato the comfort of ' a mother or a father, confined 
for years to the room and the bed of sickn^^ss. Such 
chSdfcp I have known, and inefbMy admired ; who at 
an age whoi there is usually a taste and capacity for 
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the pleasures of society, have abstracted themselves 
frbm all company, to be the constant, and almost sole 
companion of that dear soierer, to alleviate whose sor- 
rows was their only hairiness. Scarcely have they 
permitted themselves to walk abroad and enjoy the 
scenes of natm«, even to recruit their wasting strength 
and prepare for fresh activities in the sick chamber, 
lest in their absence a pang (^oakl be felt which none 
cottld so well mitigate as they, or a want endared 
which they could best supply. I knew one such, who, 
had a sick father lived much longer, would have pre- 
ceded him to the grave^ and cBed a martyr to filial 
piety. Nothing could ever tempt her away from his 
side by day, and not often did a night pass without 
her stealing quietly to his chamber door, at which, 
unconscious of the frost which was assailing her deli- 
cate frame, she stood listening to ascertain if all was 
still, not daring to enter, lest she should disturb that 
slumber which perhaps he was enjoying. I remember 
in another case, visiting a cottage, in which a sick 
man lay dying, who had been long ill ; his wife was 
ministering to his comfort, and in one comer of the 
room, there was a girl of twelve years of age busily 
employed at her needle. On my asking how they 
were supported in their affliction, the mother replied, 
"principally. Sir, by that child's work ; she is up every 
morning at four o'clock, and is diligently employed 
till late at night ; she cheerfully bears all this labour, 
and gives its produce to sustain us." Young people, 
read and ponder these interesting details, and imitate 
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excellenoe of a creatiire, to discharge the duties of his 
station^ and to shine in the orbit, and moTC with re- 
gularity through the course allotted to him. A good 
servant is more honourable than a bad master ; and a 
YaluaUe subject than a worthless prince. He that is 
not relativefy good, is not rea//y so; while he that 
acts his part weU^ is more truly dignifiedj though his 
rank be low, than he that stands on a pinnacle, but 
fails in the duty of his derated station. What is tnie 
honour ? Not riches, not rank, not beauty, not learn- 
ing, not courage. No. But virtue ; whether it be 
dad in the garb of poverty, or the robe of affluence; 
whether it hold the plough, or grasp the sceptre ; whe- 
ther it be seated at the table, or stand behind the chair. 
ViRTUB IS HONOUR ; let all servants write this senti- 
ment on the heart, and ever act under its influence, as 
the living principle of all their conduct. 

In stating, after these preliminary remarks, the du- 
ties of servants, I would remind them. 

First. That there are some which they tnoe to thrm- 
SBLVRS, the performance of which will constitute the 
best and surest foundation of those which they owe to 
others. 

1. Rbligion takes the lead of all. 

Religpion is as much your business, as it is oars. 
You are immortal creatures, you are sinners, you are 
the objects of God's mercy in Christ Jesus, and invited 
to seek pardon, peace, and eternal life, as wdl as we 
your employers. You have souls that must sufier 
eternal torments in hell, or enjoy everlasting, happi- 
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piteous con^ilaint of Job, say, '' Pity me, pity me, O 
my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me." 
Unfeeling youth, your neglect will one day find you 
out, and at some future time may be, perhaps, return- 
ed upon you, by the cruel conduct of your own 
children. 

Kindness will often be put to a severe test, by the 
had temper or the stem and tyrannical government of 
parents. It is difficult, I know, to be kind to those 
who are unkind to us : but it is our duty in all cases, 
much more to a parent. Nothing must allow you to 
be otherwise than the dutiful, affectionate child. No 
ebullitions of passion, no manifestation of unreasonable 
discontent, no caprice, no unmerited reproach on their 
part should throw you off your guard. It may be 
sometimes necessary to remonstrate, but never can be 
proper to return railing for railing. Kindness may do 
more, in such circumstances, to soften and remove the 
evil, than angry resistance ; — '* A soft answer turneth 
away wrath." 

*' Lovely as virtue is," says Dr. Brown, " in all its 
forms, there is no form in which it is more lovely, 
than in this tender ministry of offices of kindness ; 
where the kindness, perhaps, is scarcely felt, or consi- 
dered less as kindness, than as the duty which might 
have been fairly demanded, and which there is no me- 
rit, therefore, in having paid. Though we have often 
the gratification of seeing, in the progress of life, ma- 
ny beautiful examples of age, that is not more venera- 
ble for its past virtues, than amiable, with a lasting 
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In order to cultivate religion, go not into wicked 
families, where the sabbath is profisuied, the (slaima 
of piety are despised and rejected, and you can hare 
no opportunity of going to public worship. Do not 
dwell in a place where your sabbath is taken away 
from you ; let no amount of wages tempt you to go or 
to remain in such a situation. Always stipulate for 
the privilege of going at least one part of the Liord's 
day, to the house of God. Insist upon it as your 
right, and suffer nothing to deprive you of it. Endea- 
vour to find a little time for reading the bible, and for 
prayer. Never go out of your room in the morning, 
nor lie down on your pillow at night, without reading 
a portion, even though it be a short one, of God's holy 
word, and earnestly praying for his mercy. Let reli- 
gion be the basis of all your conduct, the very frame- 
work of your character, leading you to practice '* what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, and pure, and lovely, and 
of good report." Do not, then, as you would escape 
the torments of hell, do not^ as you would be brought 
at last to the felicities of heaven, no not nbglect 
YOUR souls. . " Godliness is profitable M all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, as well as 
of that which is to come." Your situation is a very 
dangerous one ; you are in a very unprotected state ; 
and you need the fear of God to enable you to depart 
from evil. Men, and women too, of bad princi- 
ples, are lying in wait for you^ spreading snares for 
your feet, and seeking your ruin. Religion will guard 
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you, and guide you^ and comfort you : it will keep you> 
in safety, and raise you to respectability. " Exalt 
her, and she shall promote thee, she shall lead thee to. 
honour when thou dost embrace her." 

2. A RBGARD TO TRUTH, is another very important 
duty, and which you will be sure to perform if you, 
fear God. This duty you owe to your employers also ; 
but while the inconvenience of the neglect of it will be- 
felt by thern^ the more dreadful consequence of that: 
neglect will be yours. 

Lying is a most hateful and wicked practice. And 
it is said, that " all liars shall have their portion in. 
the lake that bumeth with fire." Strive to avoid eve- 
ry thing in your conduct, that needs a sin to cover it t 
but if you have at any time done any thing wrong, do 
not make one sin two, by telling a falsehood to con- 
ceal the matter. Let no temptation induce you to. 
violate truth, rather endure the passion, or the bitter- 
est wrath of the severest master or mistress, than 
strive to avert itby afalsehood. Lying is bad policy, 
as weU as great wickedness ; for, when once detected, 
in this vice, you will ever afterwards be suspected, . 
even when you tell the truth. A 8ervant> whose word 
can be implicitly rehed upon, will always be esteemed. 
Such a. virtue will be made to extend a friendly cover- ^ 
ing over many Uttle faults. Never allow yourselves 
to be tempted by your master or mistress to commit a . 
breach of truth. Inform them at once, that they must 
tell their own falsflioods, for that you cannot do it for 
iJ^<^m, A clerk once waited upon me, to ask me what: 
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selves to them in a humble and prudent manner. You 
should put suitable books in their way, and if tliey are 
not in the habit of hearing the gospel preadied, yon 
may invite them to hear the joyful sound. With all 
this, you must take especial pains, that your own reli- 
gion may be consistent and practical; visible in all 
your conduct, and more particularly conspicuous^ in 
the kind, and tender, and dutiful manner, in wfaixdi 
you disdiarge your obligations to them. 

Such is a compendium of filial duties. Let chfldren 
read them, study them, sincerely desire to perform 
them, and pray to Almighty God for the grace that is 
in Christ Jesus, to assist them in discharging their 
obligations. 

Many and cogent motives may be brought forward 
to enforce the performance of these duties. 

Observe the manner in which they are enjoined in 
scripture. Perhaps there are few branches of moral ob- 
ligation, more frequently alluded to, or mc»e vaneusfy 
enjoined, than that of fiHal piety. The Uvea of the 
Patriarchs from the beginning of the woild, are so 
drawn up, as to exhibit and recommend this virtue. 
It is commanded in one of the precepts of the Moral 
law. By the Mosaic law, stubborn disobedience to 
parental authority, was punished with death. The 
book of Proverbs contains almost innumerable apo- 
thegms on this subject. The prophets very frefuently 
allude to it ; and Jeremiah, in the history of the Re- 
diabites, has preserved a very extraordinary instance 
of hereditary filial obedience, perpetuated through a 
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period, which in the time of that prophet, had lasted 
three centuries, and which was rewarded by the fol- 
lowing testimony and promise of the Lord : — *' Thus 
aaith Jehovah of Hosts, the God of Israel ; because ye 
have obeyed ^e commandment (tf Jonadab, your fa- 
ther, and kept aM his precepts, and done according to 
aU that he hatii commanded you ; therefore, thus saith 
Jehovah of Hosts, the God of Israel ; Jonadab, the 
son of . Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before 
me for ever." If we come forward to the New Tes- 
tament, we find it again and again brought into view* 
W^ see it embodied and enforced in the example of 
Christ; of whom it is said, Jesus went down and 
was subject unto his parents. Yes, in the matchless 
constellation of perfect moral excellences that formed 
his character, and are presented for our admiration and 
imitation, one bright and beauteous star is filial piety. 
Fix, young people, your eye upon that star, so mildly 
beamiiig, and so radiantly shining, as an example for 
yon. TbaX wonderful personage, God manifest in 
THK FLESH, was subjcct, wc havc reason to believe, to 
his parents, till at the age of thirty, he entered upon 
his public ministry ; and those parents, be it remem- 
bered, were a poor but pious couple, who earned their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow. With them 
he dwelt in their humble abode, and laboured, in aU 
pTbbability, for their support. And even amidst the 
agonies of the cross, neither lus own personal suffer- 
ings, nor the sublime and gkmoos scenes connected 
vith the redemption of a world, abstracted his thoughts 
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and solicitude from the mother of his human nature ; 
and even then did filial piety shine forth, a bright 
speck still Tisible upon the orb of glory, which was 
rising upon the world. The i^ostles enforced it by 
various commendations. " Children, obey your pa- 
rents," says Paul in one place, ** for it ia right ;" a 
thing not obligatory merely because it is commanded, 
but commanded because it is right ; not a mere posi- 
tive institute, but wholly moral ; a duty enjoined not 
only by revelation, but by reason ; one of the first les- 
sons taught by nature to a rational creatuite. So right 
and proper is it, that all nations, antient and modepi ; 
civilized and savage, admit its oUigations. In ano- 
ther place, it is declared to be " well pleasing unto the 
Lord." It is that in whidi he delights, because it is 
the very disposition towards himself which he requires. 
And then, in his catalogues of dark deeds, and horrid 
dispositions, and atrocious characters, the apostle 
places disobedience to parents. The loud, strong voice 
of revelation is lifted to proclaim over the surface of the 
globe, " Children obey your parents, and honour your 
father and mother; for this is well pleasing to the 
Lord;*' while the voice of nature echoes back the com- 
mand, " Children obey your parents, /or ^Aiff is right" 

A child of any degree of generosity win be influ- 
enced to obey his parents, bg a consideration of their 
comfort. 

The earthly happiness of a father and a mother, de- 
pends hr more upon the conduct of their childrea, 
than upon any thing eke. Their trade may prosper. 
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their wealth accamulate ; they may dwell amidgt every 
kixui of luxury and splendour, in the most beautiful 
spot iduch creation can present, yet an undntiful child 
may, by his disobedience and unkindness, throw a 
dark and chilling shadow over all, and envelope every 
thing in gloom. On the other hand, afiectionate and 
obedient children supply the lack of riches, soften the 
weight of care, sweeten the cup of affliction, and shed 
a pleasing light over what would be otherwise a dark 
and dreary scene of human woe. Children have their 
parents' happiness in their keeping. They stand at the 
fountains of our earthly destiny, and send into our 
dwelling the waters of bitterness or of sweetness, as 
their conduct towards us shaU be dutiful or unkind. 
They cannot know, till experience shall teach them, 
the trembling and exquisite sensitiveness of our hearts, 
and how slight a puncture draws the life's blood of our 
peace. 80 true is it, as was said by the wise man, 
that " a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother," 
aye, and <^ his father too ; he is a spot on their charac- 
ter ; a blast upon their hopes : a nuisance to their 
fkmily ; and a thorn in their hearts. 

Nearly oonnected with this, as another motive, is 
gratitude. No child can know, till he becomes a pa* 
rent himself, what he owes to his parents ; and not 
then till he has added all the cares, and toils, and anx- 
ieties which are excited by the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, in addition to those which are awa- 
kened by the infant of days. Parental solicitude, is 
of course produced by the first sight of the child ; but 
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and solicitude from the mother of his hmnan nature ; 
and even then did filial piety shine forth, a brig^ 
speck still Tisible upon the orb of glory, wMch was 
rising upon the world. The apostles enforced iC by 
various commendations. " Children, obey your pa- 
rents," says Paul in one place, ** for it u right ;*' a 
thing not obligatory merely because it is commanded, 
but commanded because it is right ; not a mere poai- 
tive institute, but wholly moral ; a duty enjomed not 
only by revelation, but by reason ; one of the first lea- 
sons taught by nature to a rational creatuite. So rig^t 
and proper is it, that all nations, antient and modefn ; 
civilized and savage, admit its oUigations. In ano- 
ther place, it is declared to be " well pleasing unto the 
Lord." It is that in whidi he delights, because it is 
the very disposition towards himself which he requires. 
And then, in his catalogues of dark deeds, and horrid 
dispositions, and atrocious characters, the apostle 
places disobedience to parents. The loud, strong voice 
of revelation is lifted to proclaim over the surface of the 
globe, " Children obey your parents, and honour your 
fiither and mother ; /or this is well pleasing to the 
Lord;' while the voice of nature echoes back the com- 
mand, " Children obey your parents, /or ^A» is rights* 

A child of any degree of generosity will be influ- 
enced to obey his parents, bg a consideration of their 
comfort. 

The earthly happiness of a father and a mother, de- 
pends hr more upon the conduct of their children, 
than upon any thing else. Their trade may prosper. 
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their weidth accamulate ; they may dwell amidgt every 
kind of hixury and splendour, in the most beautiful 
spot which creation can present, yet an undntiful child 
may, by his disobedience and unkindness, throw a 
dark and chilling shadow over all, and envelope every 
thing in gloom. On the other hand, affectionate and 
obedient children supply the lack of riches, soften the 
weight of care, sweeten the cup of affliction, and shed 
a pleasing light over what would be otherwise a dark 
and dreary scene of human woe. Children have their 
parents' happiness in their keeping. They stand at the 
fountains of our earthly destiny, and send into our 
dwelling the waters of bitterness or of sweetness, as 
their conduct towards us shaU be dutiful or unkind. 
They cannot know, till experience shall teach ihem, 
the trembling and exquisite sensitiveness of our hearts, 
and how slight a puncture draws the life's blood of our 
peace. 80 true is it, as was said by the wise man, 
that " a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother," 
aye, and of his father too ; he is a spot on their charac- 
ter; a blast upon their hopes: a nuisance to their 
fkmily ; and a thorn in their hearts. 

Nearly connected with this, as another motive, is 
gratUttde, No child can know, till he becomes a pa* 
rent himself, what he owes to hii parents ; and not 
then tiU he has added all the cares, and toils, and anx- 
ieties which are excited by the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, in addition to those which are awa- 
kened by the infant of daye. Parental solicitude, is 
of course produced by the first sight of the child ; but 
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die infiaicy of Ike htke, is b^t the infiBoicy^of our soli* 
diode, whidi gm^n witii hb growth, and strengthens 
With hb strength. ChiUreQ are ever oontractiiig ob- 
ligatiOBs from the first mouient of their ezistenee. 
What owes not the babe to his mother, for that watc^- 
fllhwinn, and laboo*, and anxiety, whidi scaicely rest 
by day or sleep by night. Other animals^ thoi^gli 
nbuished by their parents, are lai^ht many things by 
instinct ; bat man, the most helpless of all creatures, 
must learn every thing from his parents, in Ifae £r8t 
stage of his existence. Let any one calcolate, if fae 
can, the hours of labour, stoeptessness, and anxiety ; 
the tears, the tremblings, the alarms whidi one weakly 
infant costs a mother, before he leaves ber annSj and 
stands erect upon his feet in his own strength. My 
young friend, had your moth^ remitted her oai« for 
(Hie single hour, or ceased but for a short season, her 
vigilant inspection, you might have been consumed in 
your cradle, or have been now a cripple or an idiot. 
How many months rolled by, before you could wash 
away a speek of defilement from your frame, hdp 
yourself to medicine, or to food, eijiress in urticyate 
language a single want, put on a garment, or defend 
yourself against an enemy so feeUe as a wasp. What 
then are your obligations to the woman wbo did all 
this /or you, and delighted to do it ? I cannot follow 
you through the successive stages of your existence, 
at each of which, you were aocumulating fresh obliga- 
tions to both father and mother ; for education, with 
all its advantages ; for instruction in trade, and that 
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capacity you now possess for attaining to respectability 
in life ; bnt above aU, for that ceaseless, and manifest, 
and earnest solidtade for your eternal happiness, by 
wliidi yoa Iwve had the road to glory, honour, and 
nmoitality opened to your view, and have been ad- 
to wtJk in it ! O, sum up, if you can^ your 
to your parents I but you cannot. And 
ean yoa resist this motive to obedience ? What, has 
gratitade perished in your soul, till its very root has 
died in the soil of your depraved nature ? Yes ; it 
must be so, if you are unkind to your parents : you 
stand proved before the universe, to have nothing of 
a child, but the name and the mere fleshly relation, 
which you possess in common with the tyger, or the 
serpent, or the toad, but you have not the feelings of 
a child ; you are a kind of monstrous production, out 
of the course of nature, and like all such productions, 
fill the mind with loathing and horror. Few there 
are, I hope, that will read these pages> to whom such 
an expostulation is applicable : on the contrary, many, 
I believe, will experience as they proceed^ the gene- 
rous emotions of gratitude swelling higher and higher 
in their bosom, till, with a burst of virtuous feelings 
they exclaim, '* Accept, my parents,, of the surrender, 
which a sense of my obligation to you compels me to 
make, of my whole future life, to the promotion of 
your comfort." 

Interest pleads with children for their dutiful beha- 
viour to their parents. 

An undutifiil child cannot be a happy one. Peace 
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muBt leave the breast with filial piely, whenever it de* 
parts; and uneannesa and miBery , imd oocaaional shame 
and r^norse, enter to dwell in the wretched bosotn ; 
while the affectionate and datifal child has a perpetual 
feast witliin. And mark the language of the apostle. 
"Honour thy &ther and mother; ickkhis thufir^ 
commandmeni fnih promise ; that it may be well wiik 
thee, and that thou may est live long on the earth," This 
is an allusion, it is true, to the temporal promises of 
the Sinai Covenant, and perhaps to the law which 
doomed the disobedient son to be judicially cut off 
from the people. But still, as rq)eated by a Ne^ 
Testament writer^ it mast, to a certain extent, be in 
force still. Dr. Dwight has the following remarks oo 
this passage which deserve consideration. " In con- 
versing with the plain people of this country, disttn* 
guished for their good sense, and careful observation 
of facts, I have found them, to a great extent, firmly 
persuaded of the verification of this promise in oar 
own times ; and ready to produce a variety of pnxxfiB 
from cases, in which they have seen tiie blessing rea- 
lised. Their opinion is mine, and with their experience 
my own has coincided. 

" Indeed no smsll measure of prosperity seems ordi*- 
narily interwoven with a course of filial piety. The 
comfort which it ensures to parents, the harmony 
which it produces in the family, the peace whidi it 
yields in the conscience, are all ess^tial ingredients 
of happiness. To these it adds the approbation of 
every beholder, the possesion of a Mr imd lastang re- 
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thy man* and of consequence an opportunity of easi- 
ly gaining those ufiefol employments which good men 
have to give. Beyond this it naturally associates 
itsdif with temperance* moderation, and sobriety, which 
furnish a solid foundation for health and long life. In 
my own apprdien8ion« however^ these are not all its 
blessings. I do not say that miracles are wrought for 
itsieward. Neither will I say that purer gales breathe 
to preserve its health ; nor that softer suns arise, or 
more timelv rains descend to mature its harvesti^ ; nor 
that more propitious winds blow, to waft its ships 
home in safety. But I will say, that on the tide of 
Providence multiplied blessings ate borne into its pos- 
session, at seasons when they are unexpected, in ways 
unforeseen, and by means unprovided by its own fore- 
cast, which are often of high importance ; which, al* 
together, constitute a rich proportion of prosperity; 
and which, usually, are not found by persons of the 
contrary character. At the same time, those who act 
well as children, almost of course, act well as men and 
women; and thus have taken, without design, the 
scion of happiness from the parental stock, and grafted 
it upon other stems, which bear fruit abundantly to 
themselves. Here, in the language of Dr. Watts, 

' It revives, and bears, 

' A train of blessings for their heirs.* " 

If motives so forcible and tender as these^ have 
no effect, nothing is left me to do, but to remind the- 
children of disobedience, of that day of judgment, which. 
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muftt. leave the breast with filial piely, whenever it de- 
parts; and uneaBioesa and miBery , Imd oocfteional ahttne 
and remorse, enter to dwell in the wretched bototn ; 
while the affectionate and datiM child has a perpetual 
feast within. And mark the language of the apostle. 
" Honour thy father and mother ; wkieh is thu fir^ 
comman^eni with promise ; that it may be well with 
thee, and that thou mayest live hng os the earth," This 
is an allusion, it is true, to the temporal promises of 
the Sinai Covenant, and perhaps to the law whidi 
doomed the disobedient son to be judicially cut off 
from the people. But still, as repeated by a N^s 
Testament writer^ it must, to a certain extent, be in 
force still. Dr. Dwight has the following remarks on 
this passage which deserve consideration. " In ooq' 
versing with the plain people of this country, d]a^<^ 
guished for their good sense, and careful observation 
of facts, I have found them, to a great extent, firmly 
persuaded of the verification of this promise in oar 
own times ; and ready to produce a variety of pnxxfiB 
from cases, in which they huve seen tiie blessing rea» 
li^ed. Their opinion is mine, and with their experience 
my own has coincided. 

" Indeed no smsll measure of prosperity seems ordi^ 
narily interwoven with a course of filial piety. The 
comfort which it ensures to parents, the harmony 
which it produces in the family, the peace whidi it 
yields in the conscience, are edl essmitial ingredients 
of happiness. To these it adds the upprobfttioii of 
every beholder, the possesion of a fair «uid lastang re- 
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ptttatioHi tlie confidence uid good will of every wor« 
thy man* and of consequence an opportunity of easi- 
ly gaining those ufiefol employmenta which good men 
have to give. Beyond this it natoraliy associates 
itsdif with temperance* moderation, and sobriety, wliich 
furnish a solid foundation for health and long life. In 
my own apprdiension, however^ these are not all its 
blessings. I do not say that miracles are wrought for 
its reward. Neither will I say that purer gales breathe 
to preserve its health ; nor that softer suns arise, or 
more timely rains descend to mature its harvesti^ ; nor 
that more pnqntious winds blow, to waft its ships 
home in safety. But I will say, that on the tide of 
Providence multiplied blessings are borne into its pos- 
session, at seasons when they are unexpected, in ways 
unforeseen, and by means unprovided by its own fore- 
cast, which are often of high importance ; which, al* 
together, constitute a rich proportion of prosperity; 
and which, usually, are not found by persons of the 
contrary character. At the same time, those who act 
well as children, almost of course, act well as men and 
women; and thus have taken, without design, the 
scion of happiness from the parental stock, and grafted 
it upon other stems, which bear fruit abundantly to 
themselves. Here, in the language of Dr. Watts, 

' It revives, and bears, 

' A train of blessings for their beirs.^ " 

If motives so forcible and tender as these^ have 
no effect, nothing is left me to do, but to remind the- 
children of disobedience, of that day of judgment, which. 
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God hath iq[ipomted to judge the world in right- 
eousness, hy Jesus Christ, and to give to every one 
according to the things done in the body whether^tiiey 
are good or bad. " In that most awfol a e as on, irtittu 
the wicked shall see the judge sit above tkem, angry' 
and severe, inexorable and tenUs; vnin 
tc^erable hell ; wiikin them their con iinic iMi rn ^ 
and diseased ; wkkimt tkem, all the world on fire ; on 
the right hand, those men glorified, whom they perse- 
cuted and despised ; on the left hand the devils accu- 
sing ;*' then shall it be found that the severest sentence 
of the Almighty, and the bitterest dregs of the vials 
of his wrath, will^be poured out on the disobedient and 
ungodly child of those parents who trained him up in. 
the nurture of the Lord. 



CHAPTER VL 



THB DUnSS OF MASTERS. 



'* Ye Bittterty do the same things unto them, forbemnQg 

threatening ; knowing that your master also is in heaven ; 

neither is there respect of persons with him." 

Ephbs. yi. 9. 

" Masters gire unto your sertants, that which is just and 

equaL" 

CoL. iv, 1. 

*' A party of friends setting out t<^ther upon a journey, 
soon find it to be best for all sides, that while they are upon 
the road, one of the company should wait upon the rest ; ano- 
ther ride forward to seek out lodging and entertainment ^ a 
third carry the portoianteau ; a fourth take charge of the 
horses ; a fifth bear the purse, conduct and direct the route ; 
not forgetting, however, that as they were equal and indepen- 
dent when they set out, so they are all to return to a level 
again at their journey's end. The same regard and respect ; 
the same forbearance, lenity, and reserve, in using their ser- 
vice ; the same mildness in delivering commands $ the same 
study to make their journey comfortable and pleasant, which 
be whose lot it was to cUrect the rest, would in common de- 
cency think himself bound to observe towards them, ought we 
to shew towards those, who, in the casting of the parts of hu- 
man society, happen to be placed within our power, or to 

depend upon us." 

Paley* 

*' There are duties which we owe to the lowest of those who 
serve us, that are not fulfilled by the most bountiful allotment 
of wages, and lodging, and sustenance. Of these duties, which 
arc not duties of supererogation, but flow from the very nature 
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of the bond which connectt the maiter and the seirant by re- 
ciprocal benefits, the surest rule is to be found in that brief 
direction which Seneca, in the spirit of the noble christian pre- 
cept of morals, has so happily given us in one of his epistles, 
in which he treats of the cruelty and contumely of Roman 
masters. — ' So live with your inferior, as you would wish your 

superior to live with you.' '' 

Dr. Thomas Brown. 

"It has been justly remarked, that all authority over others, 
is in fact, a talent with which we are entrusted for their bene- 
fit, as wdl as our own ; and so the discharge of our dnty to 
then is only, in other words, securing our own interest as well 
as theirs. This, however, is especially manifest in the caiie 
of servants, dwelling under our roof, as members of the sane 
family. Thereby how much our care over the souls of our 
servants contributes to their knowledge of God and them- 
selves, so far have we secured their conscientious regard to 
our interests, and furnished them with principles, which will 
not only augment the stock of domestie bappiness, but cer- 
tainly contribute towards the divine favour resting on our 
dwelling, as well as on all we possess. Thus, then» is the 
fear of God in master aod servant, found to be at once the 
only foundation of relative duty, and the only effectual seca- 
rity for the diKfaarge of it." 

ANIHtRSON. 

" The highest paneg3rric that private virtue can reeeifve, in 
the praise of servants, for tbey see a man withoat any res- 
traint or rule of conduct, but such as he voluntarily prescribes 
to himself. And however vanity or insolence may look down 
with contempt on the suffrage of men undignified by wealA, 
and unenlightened by education, it very seldom bafifeat that 
they commend or blame without Justice. 

" The danger of betraying our weakness to our servants, 
and the impossability of concealing it from them, may be justlj 
considered as one motive to a regular and irreproachable lils. 
For no condition 18 more hurtful and despicable, than his, 
who has put himself in the power of his servant ; in the power 
of him, whom, perhaps, be has first corrupted, by making 
him subservient to his vices, and whose fidelity he therefore 
canaot eofoice by any precepts of honesty or reason. From 
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that fatal hour when he sacrificed bis dignity to his pasaions, 
he is in perpetual dread of insolence or defamation ; of a con- 
troller at home, or an accuser abroad." 

JOHNSOK. 

Of all the domertic ccmiiezions, that between mas« 
ter and servant, is perhaps least understood, or at any 
rate, most neglected. In the two preceding cases, 
nature, imperfect and comq)t as wtm is, has oome in 
with her aid : but this is a oonnexiosL, afiecdng very 
extensively the vital interest of the fjeunily, but which 
is left by God to conscience and scripture alone. 
Should these two be neglected, what wonder, if the 
duty on either side is not fnlfiUed« It is not a con- 
nexion founded in mutual lore, like that of man and 
wife ; nor in consanguinity, like that of parent and 
child, or brother and sister ; but in mere convenience. 
It seems at first sight, a destruction of the natural 
equality of the human race, and an invasion by one 
party, of the rights c^ the other* It did not exist ori- 
ginally, but soon grew out of the natural coarse of 
things, sodx as the varied d^irees of men's acquired 
property ; the love of ease on the one hand, and the 
urgency of necessity on the other. It was wealth or 
power that made the first master, and want or weak- 
ness that made the first servant ; and the very same 
cireamstances which originated the relation preserves 
it. No one is a servant by choice, but of necessity, 
and becomes a master as soon as he can. All this 
shews that there ia great propriety and importance in 
stating with clearness, and enjoining with frequency, 
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the datiefl of tfaia coimexion ; and that there needs 
great impartiality in adjnBting the claims of both par- 
ties so as to prevent the master from becoming a ty- 
rant, and the servant from becoming a rebel ; in other 
words to guard the roaster against the disobedience 
and dishonesty of the servant, and l^e servant against 
the oppression and cruelty of the master. 

To the right ptrformance of the Duties of Masters 
and Mistresses^ the following qualifications are neces- 
sary. 

1. A correct view of the nature and design of the 
fiunily compact, as intended to train up all the mem- 
bers that compose it, to be good members of the civil 
commmiity, and of the church of ChxiBt. They must 
keep in constant recollection, that liie domestic con- 
stitution has a reference to religion, to heaven, and to 
eternity ; and that they who are appointed to be the 
head of it, are accountable to God for the manner in 
which they give it this direction. Every household 
is intended to be a seminary for' virtue and piety, of 
which the master and mistress are the teadiers ; the 
servants and children the pupils. 

2. They should be partakers of true religion. 
Hence you see they are directed to consider, that 

they have a master in heaven, and to perform their 
duties with a believing and constant reference to their 
accountability to Christ. Without personal religion, 
they cannot of course seek on behalf of their servants 
the highest end of the domestic constitution, ue, their 
spiritual and eternal welfare. Nor can they, wxdioat 
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religion, be so well prepared to discharge even the or- 
dinary duties of their station. True religion will not 
fail, wherever it exists in full vigour and operation, to 
teach a man, in reference to every thing, the best rules 
and ends, and measux^s of action : and especially will 
the grace of God, in this case, prevent that pride, pas- 
sion, cruelty and unkindness, which make a man a bad 
master ; and at the siune time it will implant those vir- 
tues whidi are the germs of a master's greatest ezoel- 
lenoe. Religion is the strongest basis and the firmest 
snj^rt of authority ; it not only renders all the com- 
mandments which are delivered, holy, and jost, and 
good ; not only infuses wisdom and equity into all tibe 
laws which are enjoined, but invests the lawgiver him* 
self with the beauty of goodness,, and the awfiil power 
oi sanctity. A peculiar awe and dread seem to have 
been upon the inferior creatures, for man in his inno- 
cence, as a kind of reverence for the divine image 
which man bore ; and the. more holiness there is in a 
man*s duaracter now, the more power is there in his 
authority, and the more nearly does he come back to 
his original dominion, at least over the rational crea- 
tion. If we would govern well, and easily, and plea- 
santiy, we must inspire reverence ratiier than fear, and 
nothing; does this like religion. " Them that honour 
me saith God, I will honour :" this is never more re- 
markably eii^emplified, than in the case of eminentiy 
holy masters and mistresses. 

3. They v^uld entertain correct notions of the na- 
ture and design of the relation they stand in to ti»eir 
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servanto^ who are to be considered as their eqaala m 
iuitiure» though their infariora in rank; and iM>t as 
beinga of another and inferior race. 

Servants are not mere speaking brates, bat r^iiooal 
men and women, who are bone of your bone, and 
flesh of jonr fleah» and who on the ground of nataral 
equality^ covenant with yon to deUrer to yon so mueh 
serrice, for so moch wages* They are your eqqab m 
the eye of the laws of the hauU and are aa mndb. pro^ 
tected as you are ; eqnal in the eye of God who ia no 
respecter of persons; eqnal in personal fiinnatioB> 
having Utie same coiporeal senses, members and bemity, 
and the same mental faculties ; equal in the churdi of 
God, being redeemed by the same blood of atQ&ement, 
regenerated by the same holy spirit^ and entitled to the 
same heaven ; and on aU these grounds entitled to the 
raqpect Hiat is due to a man and a christian ; as such 
they are to be addressed and treated ; and not spoloen 
to and oppressed like beasts. 

I now lay down one or two preliminary remarks. 

1. Fh>fes8ing christians should be very careful in 
the selection of their servants. 

It is desirable, where it can be done, to engage 
such servants as are truly and consistently pious. I 
know that this cannot always be accomplished in re- 
ference to the household, much less in the manufactoiy 
and the shop. In a buinness that depends upon the 
skill of the workmen, a master must have such as will 
suit his purpose, whether they possess moral qualifica- 
tions or not. But when he cannot get good men he 
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shoald eadeovour to refonn» to ihe extent of hk abili- 
ty, midk M «re bed. It nmst be admitted tisnt ti^re 
«re many, bodi nen and women, ^fdio^ as to tfadr ge« 
nerai qaalificationa are most excellent lenrBntB, who 
yet do Bot ponees true piety : tbtf ane iadnstriooB, 
good temperad, honest, and deanly, asid oontrilmte far 
more to the cooolbrt of tiie families tint employ tiiem, 
than some eoneeited, cross, aad indolent professors df 
religion. Notwithstanding this, it is erery way de- 
sirable to obtain, if we can, those to serre ns, who, 
we have every reason to belieine, serve tiie Lord Christ. 
O^er things being equal, pious senrants are modi 
to be preferred to those that are without the fear of 
God. They may bring the blessing of God with them 
into yoar house. You have the benefit of their exam- 
ple and of their prayers : in the time cf sickness, you 
have the consolation of their remarks as well as their 
S3rmpathy : and hence they have been, in many cases, 
sources of inconceivable comfort to the hoasdiolds, in 
which they have been placed. If you have a family, 
how immensely important is this matter. Think of 
what incalculable mischief one unprincipled servant 
may be the author, in a circle df young children. On 
this account, if a person of decided piety cannot be 
found, at least determine that none but such as are 
strictly moral, shall be inmates in yom* habitation. 
David determined that no liar should dwell in his 
family. The utmost caution shocdd be exercised^ to 
keep from the nurgery all improper persons. Nor 
ought apy mother to trust her children too much to 
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any servants, however excellent; and on admitting 
them, she should very minutely instruct them in all 
those points of conduct towards their minds, as weU 
as to their bodies, which they are to avoid, as well as 
those which they are to observe. I would sooner take 
a toad into my bosom^ said an old author, than a 
wicked servant into my fieunily. Well might he say 
this, for the poor reptile is behad in being said to be 
armed with poison, but the wicked servant has pcneon 
for the mind both of her fellow servants and the chil- 
dren. Christian parents are not perhaps sufficiently 
cautious on this head. They are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the importance of the subject, till they 
learn it by the various kinds of miadiief that have 
been done. The present age has peculiar advantages 
on this point, inasmuch as by the extension of edu- 
cation, many young women, of considerable respecta- 
bility, are trained for the important situation of nurse- 
ry governesses. 

2. When you engage a servant, let there be a very 
explicit statement, of what each party expects from 
the other. 

The master or mistress should most fiilly explain to 
the servant, all that will be demanded in the way of 
service, and all that wiH-be given in the way of wages 
and of privilege, both temporal and spiritual. No- 
thing should be concealed, or on^itted to be brought 
forward at some future time : this is in the highest 
degree dishonourable, and subjects the encroaching 
party to the justest reproach. It would be well for 
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yoH to inform your servants, in a very minute and 
particular manner, all the religious habits of your fa- 
mily, and what compliance with these, you will expect 
from them. 

The duties of Masters and Mistresses may be clas- 
sed under three heads. 

First, You owe them a duty of justicb. 

This demands, that you should give them a fair re- 
muneration for their labour. The amount should not 
only be enough to support them in mere existence, but 
in comfort. It is an utter disgrace to any man, much 
more to a professing christian, to abate and screw down 
those whom he employs^ till they cannot earn enough 
for their decent cloathing, and the nourishment of 
their strength. Is not this to grind the faces of the 
poor ? But^ as in trade, there are certain rates of 
wages, from which it may be difficult for a master, 
however pious or humane, to vary, I shall merely re- 
mark, that such men ought never to be forward in 
lowering the price of labour, beyond what is actually 
necessary to keep possession of the market. As to 
household servants^ to whom this chapter more espe- 
cially applies, it is very dishonourable to a mistress to 
higgle about a few shillings, with a poor dependant 
creature, whom she is scarcely wiUing should earn 
enough to procure herself reputable apparel. I do not 
wish servants to be encouraged in dress, and in expen- 
sive habits : there is too great a propensity to this in 
many young women, which ought to be checked, and 
if it can be done by no other means, by a reduction of 
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tniges. But eBongk oa^t to be aiforded in aD eaees; 
lor niitaUe attire, and for a Iktie soqpliis fund, ^Hiicb 
liMy vhoold be enootmiged to maike against a time of 
deatitation and belplessneaa. If we do not fnmiah 
tiiem by a aufliciettcy <^ wagea, with the means of ho- 
nestly supplying their wants, are we not tempting 
them to make ap the defieienoy by dishonesty ? And 
of coarse, their wages lAonld be regularly paid. It is 
din«piitd>le to be long in debt to any one, bat utterly 
scandalous, when such creditors are unpaid servants, 
who ask, without soooess, for what has been dae to 
Ihem for months. I wonder the pride, if not the 
principle of some people, does not prevent them from 
patting on new finery, while the servants in the kit- 
chen are sayii^, '*That bonnet and gown are mine, for 
I am owed the money which payed for them, if indeed 
they be paid for." 

Justice demands that yoa should pay your servants 
for all the work they do ; and that every thing, which 
in respect of time or labour, is above the stipulated or 
usaal quantUy of service rendered for a given smn, 
should be most equitably paid for. lliere are some 
persons who are ^overbially mean, for exacting, not 
only what is actually due to them for the wages they 
pay, but for getting, if possible^ a little extra service, 
without paying for it : this remark applies, of course, 
to the case of day work. If a woman be hired to work 
in the parlour, or the kitohen, or a man be engaged 
for the garden, such persons will generally detain them 
if they can, an hour or two beyond the usual time, on 
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prf tsnce, perhaps, of finiahing up the matter, or fpHir 
isg jrea4j eosaudthi^ of importance. This would be 
sfl very fsix, if they paid an extra sum fpr the extra 
wprjc ; hut no i they want tbe additioual ho^ or two 
to be thrown in for oothi«|g. But when the case ifi 
rayer^ed, and the workman or woman is otdiged to go 
away an hour or two earlier than the usual time, they 
.^e then forward enough to make a deduction from 
the amount paid to th^m. This is not only detestably 
if^fisifx, but actucilly dishonest, for it is taking the la- 
bouring person's work without paying £or it. Many 
persons, and some of them, professors of religion, 
have no omscience in thifi matter, and get a character 
for extortionate selfishness from all whom they em- 
plpy. In our money transactions with those who 
serve ua, we should always lean to the side of genero- 
aity, or at least, should pay to the uttermost fiirthing, 
for §11 the work which is done for us. 

Justice requires, that your domestic servants be well 
provided for in all the necessaries and accommodations 
of life. Their food should be wholesome and suffi- 
cient ; their lodging should be such as is convenient 
iar them in respect to warmth anid protection, and not 
such as a person of even tolerable humanity, would 
scarcely allot to the dogs of his flock. If people can- 
not realty afford to give such wages as will procure 
dec^t attire, nor such food, both as to quantity and 
quf^ity, as is necessary to keep up the strength of a 
servant, they ought not to have one, and should do 
the work themselves. I pity from the very bottom of 
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%vft ycm miiBt take pains to help him. I do think that 
this circuniiBtaiice is very much forgotten by masters, 
not 'exeepting those that make a profession of religion. 
Apprentices, I know, are taken with a primary view to 
the master's interest : bat in retmn for the help which 
a servant afibrds towards the accomplishment of this 
object, a master covenants to instmct him in the trade, 
and the man who employs an apprentice in any thing 
else than that which he came to learn, and suffers him 
through his neglect, to remain ignorant of the trade, 
is guilty of a double act of robbery; he robs the parent 
of the youth of his property, and at the same time, 
robs the youth himself of all his future means and op- 
portunities of success. 

Justice demands, that when they leave your service, 
yon should dismiss them, as far as you are able, consis- 
tently with truth, with a good character. Their cha- 
racter is their wealth, and if this be gone^ their means 
of subsistence have all vanished. Do not disallow 
them the right of leaving you when they please, nor 
avenge yourselves upon them by insinuating any thing 
to their disadvantage. On. the contrary, do all you 
can to raise their reputation, and say all the good you 
can in their favour. 

" There is a carelessness and facility in ' giving 
characters,' as it is called," says Paleyj " especially 
when given in writing, or according to some establish- 
ed form, which, to speak i^ainly of it, is a cheat upon 
those who accept them. They are given with so little 
reserve and veracity, ' ' that I should as soon deper ' 

l2 
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<tf Iky flacky <M ol thy dbar « aad oiit of thy wine press; 
oaBi fiialk whteieiridi the Lcnrd thy God hath l^s&ed 
tfa&e, thdii wtuh gite uBto hiou" (Dent. xv. 13, 14.) 
Vom if WL years service, under the law, were eonai- 
dorad to eMitie» » sonra&tto sueh an ackauwledgment, 
asi'ei^ d whafe life'* labour under the gospel dispeoaa- 
tioBt eritiilte themt in thek old age to no less. I ask 
thiB^ not on the groimd of kbdnessy but of justioe ; 
fm it pavthhsB of oppression and extortion, to give 
thsDL ±Q more for their time and strengtii than they 
mid fpi' the pasung moment, and then to cast them 
iqioBLthar paiaah, When wef oesi no longer render them 
MbMnricat taour interests. 

j9f0OM%* Kufsmee eomprdiends another exten- 
sm. cksa of dnlaie&ow«4 by masten and mistresses to 
dniraervants. 

YfM muti be carqful not to over work them. 

A merdfcd man will not overload his beast. We 
btcve beexi' often shod^ed to see in our streets, or on 
Ite pubtio i^oad» ho^ cmeUy some weidc, half starved 
unwnaia havft bceb iiaed» m being compelled to drag 
akmg burthens modb beyond their strength : but ar^ 
tfaore* not soenes of equal cruelty, to be witnessed in 
sand houses,, wheils is to be foimd a poor, young, friend- 
kssgixl, whoeepailidlodas and delicate frame indicate 
ta enreey one, but her hard heasted mistress, that she 
is iticmnpetent to th^ tasks, which, without cessation, 
she is mercileaily compdldd to sustain ? Her toil com- 
mencoi^ perhaps, at five or six o'clock in the morning, 
and eontimies without intermtsBion tiU devest at night. 
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Of work, she has too mucli for the robust and wdt 
nourished frame, especially for her weak and ffl fed 
constitution . Some unfeeling creatures seem to think, 
that the payment of five or six pounds a year» giires 
them a right to exhaust all the energies of tiie poor 
helpless creatures who are unfortunate enongk to be 
employed by them. And even where nnkmi^ti^fft is 
not carried to this extent, I am persuaded, thftt scar- 
vants are in very many cases, quite overw(»ited ; they 
are so urged by incessant daaumdB for their labom-,. 
that from the beginning to the end of the we^, tfa^ 
have scarcely a moment to keep their own dothii^ in 
proper repair, much less to attend to the cQaoiems €i 
their souls : their employers seem to think, that every 
moment they sit down, is so mudi time stdiea from 
them. Are there any professing christians wiio act 
thus ! Yes ; and in so far they are a disgrace to the 
christian name. 

Your method of addressing them, wkils it accords 
mth your station, and partakes of the dignity of sape^ 
riority, should be as remote from bittemess and eoM" 
tenipiuous pride, as it is from familiarity. Do not 
speak to them as if they were a race of inferior csea- 
tures, whom it almost demeaned you to notice. 
There are some masters and mistresses, who, though 
they do not swear, or storm, or call reproachful nanoies, 
yet have a method of addressing their servants, which 
they would scarcely use to a brute animals I have iny." 
self heard tones, and seen looks, which the authors of 
+?ioTn would not, and did not give to their dogs. Scr« 



